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INTRODUCTION. 


1 N AVE written this work for the uſe of 


two ſetts of men, gentlemen farmers and com- 


mon ones. Not many of the latter read books, 
but ſuch of them as do not hold all in contempt, 
may find in theſe pages ſome hints, which if they 
do not inſtruct, may at leaſt remind them of 
points of importance, in the moſt critical mo- 
ments of their lives——when they hire their 
farms. But with regard to gentlemen, I may 
venture to aſſert that ſome work of this kind is 
abſolutely neceſſary for their uſe, when they 
either take a part of their eſtates into their ] 
hands, or hire farms of others. Not having ſo 
cloſe and immediate a ſpur as direct neceſſity to 
make them cautious and penetrating, they are 
more apt than the common farmer to overlook _ 
the want of ſome points of conſequence, and to 
be too much ſtruck with the appearance of others. 
Add to this, that many gentlemen who make 
farming a bulineſs or a pleaſure are at firſt 70. 
tally ignorant of moſt things concerning it: 


Hence the neceſſity of being guided by their 


ſervants; a ſituation which may prove beneficial; 

but which I would adviſe none to truſt to: Can 
it be doubted that a work of this fort will hu 
them prove a better guide than fooliſh, Pre- 15S 
* or . knaviſh aſſiſtants? ? 


But previous to further e it 18 ts 


what —_ that [ ſhould inform my reader, = 


Vol. I. 5 1% 


| have advantages unknown in other caſes, = 
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1 do not pretend to inſtruct, or even refreſh his 
memory on points in which I am myſelf devoid 


of experience. I now live in the third farm that I 


have hired; the three almoſt as different from each 
Other as poſſible, and ſituated in different coun- 
ties: In ſearching for the two laſt I viewed and 
treated for, near I believe an hundred. Thus 
1 may in ſome meaſure aſſert theſe ſheets to be 
the tranſcript of experience. e 


There is no point of a farmer's life of fo cri- 
tical importance as that of hiring his farm. 
| Courage and caution are then equally neceſſary 
to him, as to a general at the head of an army; 
if the firſt predominates, he is in danger of 


| ſeeing imaginary advantages which do not exiſt 


in reality; and of overlookin - & thonked = | 


| objections, ſeparately of trivial conſequence, but 


tremely cautious, he will aſſuredly view and 


reject many farms before he fixes himſelf, and 


in all probability ſome among them that are 


| advantageous, and perhaps more ſo than that 


which he at laſt hires; not becauſe he approves 
tt, but for want of time to examine more. 

Farms are ſometimes to be had at a ſhort warn- 

ing, when a man is allowed only the time fuf- 


: ficient to view It, with others perhaps at his | 


elbow ready to bid if he rejects; ſcarce any 
_ conſideration allowed: Such farms are frequently 


de moſt beneficial of all, as they muſt be let 
buy a certain day, and conſequently the hirer, 


1 5 if he has quickneſs as well as prudence, may L 


But 
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But in ſuch a ſituation how much is requiſite 
to make a good judgment ſpeedily! Common 
farmers almoſt always fail in ſuch critical mo- 


ments. Their caution loſes them many an ex- 


Es cover at once the nature of the ſoil = 
into its evils, as well as advantages, by figns 


cellent bargain. 


May not ſuch a book as this in ſuch a caſe 
be of great uſe? I have had my eye particularly 
to the farmers want of time to conſider; and 
thrown out many cautions and hints for their 

uſe at periods too ſhort for their own ideas to. 
| - come fully | into uy. 


To take one walk over Aa farm, which con- 
5 ſequently can be only at one ſeafon——to dit. Y 
to fee 


peculiar to every ſeaſon to guard againft the 
_ deceit occaſioned by nos favourable to par- 
ticular foils——to compare the covenants ex- 


Qed in the leaſe, with the nature of the land 


- obſerve the ſtate of the fences, borders, hogs, 
| barren ſpots, &c. &c, that an eſtimate may at 
once be made of extraordinary labour 
minute the fields which muſt be particu! arly fa-- 
voured to ameliorate them after an exhauſting 
-tenant——to remark the ſtate of the roads— 


to 


to gain information of tythe, taxes, poor, and 
a a multiplicity of other circumſtances, which max 


be aſked as a man walks over the fields „ and 


minuted in his pocket book as he goss. to 


calculate the repairs (if he is to do them) of th 
buildings, and to remark all the works the land- 


f lord muſt finiſh ! to lig ing the leaſ— 
5 ms A LO ” „ e | 
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Laſtly, to calculate whether the ſum of money 
he is poſſeſſed of is ſufficient for the buſineſs. 
Theſe and a vaſt number of other points come at 
once upon him, to be canvalled by a judgment 
cool but clear and — 


A gentleman farmer has all theſe points, and 
many more to conſider. He ſhould at once be 
able to reduce to calculation the difference be- 
' tween himſelf and a common farmer in the ſum . 
to be appropriated to ſtock a given number of 
 acres—— He ſhould, if abſolutely profit is his 
view, confider O!1 what ſoils he had better apply 
his money — to thoſe already improved or ſuch 
as yet x: main uncultivated; in caſe he deter- 
mines upon the latter, the whole range of buſineſs 
ought at once to be preſent with him; chat he 
may proportion the land to his money. In 
a word, he will, in any ſituation, require an 


uncommon attention either in himſelf | or af- „ 


5 ſickant. 


The point of all 3 both a FR gen- 


tle man and common farmer, which I hold to be 
the moſt. important, is the properly proportion- 


ing the farm to the tum of money to be 5 
180 95 d. . 5 


„ I! nave calculated a great ater of ems - 
to ſhew the noft beneficial manner of diſpoſing. 
any KUL From 50/7. to 20, 000 J. in agriculture, 
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The very ingenious Mr. Wallace here fur- 
niſhes me with an idea, which has — 
merit. 


It would be,” ſays he, © of great advan- 
tage that rich men, inſtead of breeding all their 


children to ſome of the liberal profeſſions, or to 


the army, or merchandize, or ſome of the more 
genteel mechanic employments, would educate 
ſome of them for agriculture. Many things 
recommend ſuch a plan; could young gentlemen 
once be brought to a juſt taſte of fe, and to 


This n conduct never being practiſed, 
I attribute to the unſucceſsfulneſs of fo many 


(lin purſuit of profit) gentlemen farmers: Pa- 


rents are fearful that their childrens fortunes _ 
FF fhould be quickly ſquandered upon a buſineſs in 
which the methodical forms, fo highly advan- 


tageous to trade, ſuch as a regular apprentice- 
_ ſhip, and accounts, are totally overlooked. The 


few that have applied to agriculture for profit, 
having been quite devoid of all previous know- _ 


5 ledge, have moſtly failed: 


Had they / ap- 


5 * to law, phyſic, or 8 would it not have 


deen the fame ?— 


* | of ä than of any other buſineſs in the 


known 


5 L * * Die tation on the Nanbers . Aubin, 


. | p. 152. 


-Why is more to be expected RO es 
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known world? viz. That its profeſſors are in- 


ſtantaneouſly and by intuition to acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of it. Hence it is that no 


_ ridicule (and very juſtly) is more frequent in the 
country, than that _ unſucceſsful gentlemen 


| farmers. 


It was ;the hope of preventing ſuch ill facceſs 
in future, that partly animated me to the fol- 
| lowing: undertaking: in which I flatter myſelf _ 
that I have proved huſbandry to be a moſt pro- 


fitable employment, and for confiderable ſums 


of money, when executed with knowledge, ſpirit, 
-but I know not of ny * 5 


and prudence: 
wherein theſe are not requiſite. 


Haring hos W to premiſe theſe few T 
circumſtances I ſhall now lay theſe ſheets before 
the reader, requeſting the favour of him not to 

| condemn too haſtily thoſe principles which may 
at firſt appear contradictory to ſome eſtabliſhed  ÞF 

notions, but which, on a little examination, max 

be found neither inconſiſtent with themſelves, . 

incompatible with even common management. „ 

If I have proved the points which in mp ye 
| ſubject are of conſequence to be clearly known, 
I flatter myſelf I have employed my time ſome- 5 

what to the benefit of the community. One 8 


thing I muſt be allowed to add, which is- 
that I write merely from my own ideas: 


not one book ever * publiſhed has furniſhed me . - 
with a "P's page. 1 5 
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BOOK 1 


of di ing and feeling Farms, in cultivated Coun- 


ir zes, 


FA RIETY of 1 without ſome- 
thing of a regular arrangement, is liable _ 
£4 A. to a confuſion that would perplex every 
reader © and the deſign of this work requires as 
much method as any, that thoſe, who ſhall think 
Proper to conſult | it, may not de obliged to turn 


over more pages than neceſſary. A point of no 


trifling importance to the common huſhandman, _ 
For the ſake, therefore, of clearneſs, 1 divide 


EL th e ſubject into two principal parts. 


: I. The hiring and ſtocking mn. in cultiva- | 
: ted ſoils: 5 
II. The ſame, in Amen pan =_ : . 
Under theſe heads I ſhall conſider, firſt. ol 


1 85 thoſe circumſtances which are iu common to bot 


| farmers and gentlemen ; and, ſecondly, EEE: 
are pecuhar to the latrer. The mention of theſe _ 


grand diviſions is ſufficient here to give the rea- 
Jer a general idea of the deſign; the lubdiviſion : 
* will ariſe naturally out a the ſubject. 


2 THE FARMERs GUIDE. 
CHAP. I. 
Of the Soil, 


N the common courſe of buſineſs, it is known 
ſome time before a farm is vacant ; and thoſe 
who think of hiring it have more opportunities f 
than one, of both viewing and enquiring after it. 
The great point is the ſoil. Let us, firſt, ſup- 
poſe it of a ſtiff nature, clay or Riff A 
judgment of this muſt be formed according to ; 
ſeaſons. 
Erquiries are commonly, and judiciouſly, . 
made into the crops the land has uſually yield- 
ed]; but let me remark, that this point, although 
not abſolutely to be lighted, yet is never to de- 
| termine a man's deciſion. Crops are found every 


where to depend on management, ſcarce ever on 


ſoil. A good farmer gains great crops wherever 
he goes; a bad farmer always poor ones. But 
as the rent is proportioned commonly to the ſoil, 
and as good huſpandry may be exerted on got 
as well as bad ones; it is requiſite to form an 
exact judgment of what every Kind of ſoil is 
worth in rent. 1 
And here let me remark, that, whenever 1 
7; ſpeak of rent, I mean the amount of rent (com- 
monly ſo called), lights, the poor, church, con- 
ſtable, ſurveyor's rates, repairs of buildings, co- 
venants for works, &c. in a word, every "acvicke- 
of annual expenc?, to which the farmer is liable 
from the occupation of his farm. If he conſiders 
che landlord's rent alone, he will, in numbecleſs 
inftances, be wretche dly deccived, and 1 
for ever to the worſt of miſtakes. 
All ff ſoils are viewed to moſt advant age in 
winter; the general fault of them is wetacls, 


W which | 
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which is in the greateſt exceſs at that ſeaſon of 
the year. If the fields are level, and the water 
ſtands in the land, notwithſtanding the furrows 
are well plonghed and open, it is a certain f 
that the clay is very ſtiff, and of ſo adheſive a 
nature as to contain the water like a diſh; It is 
likewiſe probable, that draining of every kind 
weill prove inſufficient to cure the natural evil of 
 fuch land. This kind of foil, likewiſe, ſhews it- 
ſelf in the breaking up of ſtubbles for a fallow ; 
a very ſtrong draught of cattle 1s ther neceſſary SH 
to work it. It breaks up in vaſt pieces, almoſt 
as hard as iron. When it is worked fine, it will 


run like mortar, with a heavy ſpring or ſummer 


ſhower. Theſe ſoils will yield very great crops 


of bears, and wheat, Sc. They muſt, like o- 


thers, be cultivated by ſome body; but [ would ; 


adviſe every friend of mine to have nothing to do 


with them; never to be captivated with ſecing 
large crops upon the land; for he does not fee, _ 
at the ſame time, the expences at which they are 


_ raiſed. 5 En 
1 do not, in mentioning this ſoil, any more 
than the reſt, notice the weeds they produce : B 
have never found that fign worth a groat. For 
the different management of farmers, the pur- 


_ Chaſe of ſeed, the change of manures, Sc. &c. 
all confound the natural connection between weeds ” 


and ſoil. 1 
The next kind of ſtiff foil I ſhall mention 75 


„ the mouldering, crumbling clay; which is, of all 


other foils, the beſt. If vou obferve a Held of 
this land in winter, it will lie perfety dry, if 
well ploughed and water-furrowed. — You may 


walk over a winter fallow, or wh-at field of it, 
| ſoon after rain, without adhering to your ſhoes, . 


and may caſily puſn it about, like garden moulds, 
with the foot. — It will bear plot Sghing much 
B 2 — — 8 
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earlier in ſpring, than any other ſtiff foil. If 


you view a ſtubble of it, you will find with a 
_  fpade, that it will break up looſe and mellow. 
Any drains take full effect on this ſoil, and will, 
if ever ſo wet, lay it perfectly dry: At the ſame 
time, it does not run to mortar with ſudden rains. 
Whenever a farmer meets with ſuch a foil as 


this, it is of: no con ſequence to enquire what crops 


it has yielded, or any ſuch circumſtances : He 


may depend on its bearing plenty of corn, with 
good management. If it has been defective, it 


5 muſt infallibly be owing to a wrong method of 
_ culture. A flat ſituation is, to all ſtiff ſoils, 


unfavourable ; a fall, or inclination ſome way or 
other, adds much to the value. Such a ſoil may 
„ unknown, for want of hollow draining; 
but then any little riſing place, that is dry, will, 
in all probability, prove an index to the reſt. 
Twenty ſhillings an acre for this land, when 
_ drained, is a much dearer rent than $5. for the 


: other clay. 


The next ſoil 1 mall mention is ae af hs ng „ 
DE loam, which is neareſt allied to brick earth; this 
is in general an unkindly ſoil, without plenty of 
manure. It is known in winter, by being 1 
adheſive upon walking over it; is not ſo retentive 
of water as the firſt· mentioned clay, being very 
eaſily drained ; but is long in drying, even when 
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little or no water is ſeen upon it; For which rea- FE 
_ ſon, it is generally late in the ſpring before it can 


- BE ploughed. When quite dry, it breaks up 1 
neither ſo hard and cloddy as the firſt clay, nor 
near ſo crumbly and mellow as the ſecond If it 


is in ſtubble, it is apt to be covered with a mi- 


og nute green moſs. There are many varicties of . 
this ſoil, but all agree in moſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances, and in being what the farmers call poor, 


Cold, hungry land. When hollow ditched, and 


_ greatly 
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greatly manured, it yields any thing; but thoſe 


who hire it ſhould forget neither of. theſe ex- 
pences. It turns to the beft profit laid down to 


graſs. 

1 gravelly ſoils are numerous in their kind, 
and very different in their natures. Warm, dry, 
ſound gravelly loams, are eaſily diftinguiſhed in 


winter: They admit ploughing all winter through, 
except in very wet times; always break up quite 


in a crumbly ſtate of running mouſds; and if a 

ſtubble, will dig, on trial by the ſpade, in the 

ſame manner. If under turnips, you may per- 

cCeive, by walking through them, that it will bear 

their being fed off, This ſoil will pay well for 

manuring, but will anſwer very well in a 2 
5 courſe of management, without . 


The wet, cold, ſpringy gravel is a very bad 


Gal, it is known, in winter, by the wetneſs of 


and in ſpring, by its binding with haſty 


; rang It never breaks up in a crumbly ſtate, 
nor ſhews a mellowneſs under the ſpade. Hol- 
low drains greatly correct its ill qualities, but it 

requires a 3 quantity of manure to fer- 
: tilize 1 it. 


Some Pars ON are ſo ſharp and 8 that : 


: they produce nothing except in wet ſummers; 3 But 
: ſuch are known at any ſcaſon of the year. hs 
Sands are as various as gravels, and are ll - 
: cakly diſcoverable in their natures: The rich 
black fand is, I believe, as profitable a foil as any 
in the world: It has, at all ſeaſons, a dry ſound- 
.... Neſs, and at the ſame time a moiſture without 
woetneſs, which ſecures crops even in dry ſum- 
mers. The ſpade is ſuthicient to try i it, at any 
N ſeaſon of the year. 


The light ſandy n is, Wei an duties; ts 


5 ble ſoil ; it will bear ploughing, like the preced- 
ing, all winter long, and appears quite ſound and 


B 3 a mellow 
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mellow when tried with the ſpade If it lies un- 
der a winter fallow, the beſt way to judge of its 
richneſs, is to remark the ſize of the furrows, 
and the degree of adhefion in the foll. In 
clay foils, the great exc llency is the reſembling. 
fard in many circumſtances : and in the ſandy 
ones, the ſimilarity of clay. Thus ſtiff land, 
- being dry and crumbly, is a great perfection ; 
and light land, being ſtiff and adbelive, is an 
equally good fi __ 
When e e the farmer views a light 990 
loam, whole found dryneſs i 18 acknowledged, he 
may preſume the ſoil is ich, in proportion to its 
ſtiffneſs: If it falls flat in powder, and has no ad- 
heſion, it is much to be ſuſpected that it is a mere | 
and. A ay found land, that is pretty ſtiſf, is 
always good. However, ſuch land being ſel- 
dom without a crop of turneps, the ſice of them 
(if they are not manured, which is very eaſily 
ſeen) will ſhew, in many caſes, the richneſs of ” 


5 wn land. 


The mare ads fil, that has ſcarce any hs: 
fon, is alſo eaftly known: Upon this land it is 
of aper to view the crop, Or crops. * 
nets being the great characteriſtic of that ſoil, 
_ wet ſcaſon ever proves the beſt of all manures; 
fo if a poor crop i; found upon ſuch land, in * 
wet vear, there is a ſtrong prefumption that the 
ſoil is nought, at leaſt, in its preſent ſtate : And 
it the tenant 1s to be at the expence of marling, 
cChalking, clay, or any other extraordinary ma- 


nurn 85 "the . muſt be conſidered in the 
Teint 


| A general ril with all ſa hs foils 1 is, that, - 
dry, che tig ft 2 the beſt: exce pt che black | 
moiſt ſand, winch exceeds them all. ; 


The white e ilk) foil is, in general, of a cold, 
wet, fp=wy (as the farmers term it) nature; will 


not -- 
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not bear ploughing in winter, unleſs the weather | 
is very dry or froſty ; runs exceſſively to mortar 
with a heavy ſhower, when in a pulveriſed ſtate, 
It is a cold hungry ſoil, of little profit, except 
with very peculiar management; and anſwers beſt 
if tolerably dry laid down to ſainfoine. 35 
The moory foils, in a ſtate of cultivation, are 
too ip conſiderable to mention particularly. 

I am ſenſible there are a multitude of * 
ſorts of land ſeemingly diſtinct from theſe, which 
are here unnoticed; but it ſhould be remember- 
ed that the ſeveral kinds of land, like the ſhades 


of colours, blend into each other, till all diſtine- 


tion is loſt Thus many ſoils are bound partaking 
of both clay and loam, in fo equal a manner, 
that it is difficult to allign it to either. We ſee 
the fame thiug between gravel and loam, chalk 


ard clay, Sc. Sc. and beſides theſe confuſions _ 


of diſtinction, each ſort of ſoil varies infinitely, 5 
and every quality i in each foil the ſame. An at- 
_ tempt to characteriſe each variation, as well as 
each foil, would be an endleſs, and an imprac- 
ticable work : I have, therefore, purpoſely paſſed 
by ſeveral variations of which I have even had 
particular experience, and ſtuck to the diſtin- 
guiſhing marks alone. It muſt undoubtedly be 

left to the perſon who views a field, to determine 
which particular ſoil it is neareſt allied to; and 
V hat N good or bad, are moſt to be diſ- 
covered in it. 5 
In reſpect to graſs hads. the marks * jucg 9 
ment are different. Theſe are beſt examined by 
attending, firſt, to the circumſtances in which 

125 they are moſt deficient; and then to ſuch as are 


= their favour, The more ſeaſons graſs 1 a 
are viewed in, the better; though any c one is fut- 1 


ficient for a tolerable judgment. 


4 | One 
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One evil attending theſe lands is, that of being 
too wet; the ſigns of which can never be miſ- 
taken, or overlooked, in any ſeaſon of the year, 
In winter, it is at once perceived by walking on 
it; at all times of the year, by the herbage 


which generally abounds on it, ſuch as ruſhes, 
flags, and a great quantity of moſs; and alſo by 


the colour of the graſs, which is moſtly blue at 


the points; ſometimes of a dirty yellow hue, and 
always coarſe. If the ſoil is & firſt deſcribed 
ſtiff clay, and the ſurface level, the evil will be 
very difficult of cure, if of the other ſort, of 
clay or ſtiff loams , draining will have great ef- 


fects. To 1 the ſoil, the ditches ſhould 


be examined ; and if tried here and there with a N 


ipade, it will be the better. 


Another evil, to which graſs fields on theſe 
foils are liable, is that of being hide bound and 
_ molly, without an exceſs of wet; this is very 
perceptible in winter, and when fed. If a tenant 
is not allowed to plough ſuch, they will PRONE 
a great expence in manure. rj 
| _ Grals fields on gravelly ſoils are, if the gravel + 
is ſharp, very apt to burn (as the farmers call it? 
in dry ſummers; it is a fault, in ſuch years, but 
they give great and ſweet crops, in wet ones, 
provided it is a gravelly loam. An ab/olute gra- 
vel ſhould never be under graſs. A farmer ſhould 
not, however, re gret having a paſture or two of 
| this ſort in his farm, being of excellent ute in 
winter, for feeding ſheep and lambs on with 


turneps, Sc. 


The low meadows, whatever the 51 on the 
- banks of rivers and brooks. are in gencral very 
good, but often ſubject to the terrible misfortune 


of being overflown in ſummer; which not only 


ruins crops of hay before they are cut, but car- 
ries them away perhaps when juſt made. Tn 5 


is 
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is a miſchief which leſſens the value of ſuch lands | 


greatly, and ſhould always be enquired into. 
Winter floods, if not too frequent, are bene- 


ff ccial. 


Some farms have the reputation of eaves rot- 
ting ſheep, if they are ſituated very low, and 


have much wet graſs land. The r port may be 
very juſt; but, I believe, it will generally be 


found that this quality i is but an att-":dant of o- 


thers already noted; and that the cure of com- 
mon wetneſs, by thorough draining, will, at the 
ſame time remedy this evil. 


Many graſs fields, on all ſoils, cont of ſo bad 


an herbage as to be be of little value. — Made up of 
all forts of weed trumpcry, and the worſt and 
coarſeſt of grafles, if a landlord will not allow _ 
uch to be ploughed, the farmer ſhould minute 
the rent accordingly. This fault i is viſtble at all a 
ſeaſons. N N 
As to a general poverty of foil, 'of 8 
ſort, owing to bad management, ſuch as perpe- 
tual mowing — no manuring — or a general in- 


attention; the degree of ſuch a ſtate will always 


be evident, whether viewed in winter, ſpring, or 
ſummer, under hay or fed ; but the favourable- 
neſs, or unfavourableneſs of the ſcaſon, ſhould f 
not be forgot in ſuch a view. _ 2 


The vifible excellencies of graſs hands are . 


cited in a few words. A good crop of graſs in a 

| wet ſummer is not to be relied on, but if it hap- 

pens to be a dry one, the fign | is by no means to 

: be rejected. TR. 

The goodneſs of the herbage 1 is to be ſeen at | 

all ſeaſons, even in winter. . 

Lying dry and ſound, holding a 3 1 ed 

and blotched with patches of yet deeper green 
| theſe are, in winter, undeceiving proofs of ex- 
cellent paſture. 1 htuated « on a hill, or any ſpot 


that 
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that gives ſuſpicion of burning, try it with a 
| ſpade. 


A river that does not ov erflow, running through : 
a farm, is a very favourable circumſtance, as it 


indicates a great probability of all the graſs fields 


| being well watered; that is, for cattle. Paſtures, 


that have neither a river nor ponds in them, are 
of little worth; the inconveniencies of truſting 
cattle in ſuch, are too great to be ſuffered. 


There are, in many farms, very refuſe waſte 
paſtures, never mown; over-run with mole and 
ant hills, buſhes, brambles, Sc. for which very 
little rent is demanded. Such are by no means 
to be ranked in the tenant's chapter of evils; for 
no farm would be more profitable than one con- 
ſiiſting wholly of ſuch. The hills cut up, and 
mixed with a little lime dung, aſhes, chalk, or 
marle, make an admirable compoſt. The buſhes 
and brambles are eaſily grubbed up, and will pay 
for the work. Then the fields ſhould be exa- 


mined. If a light gravelly or ſandy foil, they 


ill pay very well under the plough; and if 3 
clay or loam, manure them well, which will diſ- 
cover what the herbage is. If 

in graſs; if bad, convert them into tillage for a 

fe years, under an engagement (if required) to 
lay them well down again. Such old and for- 
ſaken graſs fields are to be reckoned among the 
moſt profitable paſtures. But the rent ſhould wot ODT 


| be above 105. an Acre. 


„ leave them . 
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CHAP. Il 
Of the Contiguity of the Fields, 


NOM Mon farmers too often overlook this cir- 
cumſtance. If they attended to it as much 


as their profit required, we ſhould ſee landlords 


reforming their eſtates, in this particular, more 


than at preſent is the caſe. There is not a more 
expenſive, perplexing circumſtance in any farm, 
than the fields being in a ſtraggling, disjointed 


ſituation. The e are numerous and 5 
= ſtriking, 


J. The farmer's buſinebs i is in no c vader 


bis eye. He muſt take a walk, and perhaps a 
ride, through other mens grounds, to diſcover or 
view any circumſtance of which he wants to be 

acquainted. If fields in ſuch a ſituation are no 
further diſtant than many of his contiguous ones, 

yet will they not be ſo often viewed : A walk at 
home examines ſomething, from the momeut 
man leaves his houſe ; but when he has to croſs _ 
land indifferent to him, his digjointed fields will | 

not have an equal ſhare of his attention; and 

= 2 one knows the proverb of the Maſter * 


. 


"hy. All _ operations of. 3 harrow- 1 
; ing, rolling, Sc. Sc. are performed with an en- 
cCreaſe of expence ; the going and coming waftes | 
time by degrees, and, in the period of a long 
| leaſe, amounts to a ſum that would ſurprize one 
u ho never thought of the matter. Add to this, 
ſuch fields cannot be manured but at an expence 
ol double the reſt of the farm, conſequently they 
will never have any advantage of that ſort. They 
could never have any amendment at all, unleſs 
= they. lay upon a be. of marle, chalk, or clay, 


which 5 
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which the farmer had ſpirit enough to dig for, 


or folded with ſheep. — But then it is natural for 


a man to like to have ſuch improvements, where 


| he can enjoy the view without a walk or ride 


through other mens grounds: Beſides, there are 


thouſands of fields of this ſort where no ſuch 


menure is to be had. 
III. Another conſequence of digjointed fields, 


is the having an extraordinary quantity of fen- 


cCing to keep in repair; a circumſtance 5 trou- 
dleſome and expenhive. 


IV. Such fields are, in general, 1 more ex- 
poſed to depredations from neighbours cattle, 
Kc. &c. &c. than others that are contiguous to 
the home ones. In thoſe, through which the 
maſter or ſome 45 his people are conſtantly paſ- 
ſing and repaſſing, accidents, it is true, may hap- 
pen, but then they are preſently diſcovered and 
remedied. A gate left open, by careleſs people, 

odr broke in pieces by fox-hunters, very often does 

a farmer great miſchief at home; how much more 


| pernicious muſt it prove at a diſtance, and where 
_ himſelf, or ſervants come but Aden FF 


For theſe and many other reaſons, I would ne- 
ver adviſe a man to hire a farm that was not 
con tiguous at leaſt. It is a circumſtance very 
oreatly in favour of a farm that it is circular, or 
at leaſt perfectly compact, with no other man's 
grounds jetting into it. Numerous advantages . 
attend ſuch a diſpoſition of fields. One very 
important is, the fencing ſo many of your fields 

- yourtelf, and leaving the ſhorter line of outward _ 

fence againſt other farms. In a compact farm, 

a man never (except in the ring-fence) hedges - 
and ditches only one field at a time; he necefſa- - 
rily does two at once. — But theſe advantages =_ 

too apparent, at the firſt mention, to need eluci- 


5 


- dating. 
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If the fields of a farm are in this contiguous 


and compact ſituation, a man ſhould alue it in 


the rent he eſtimates the land at: The circum- 


ſtance is as much worth an annual payment, as 
any acre in any farm. Six pence, or nine-pe: ce 


an acre (in rich countries), ſuch advantag s muſt | 


be cheap at. This I know, I would give a ſhil- 

ling, or eighteen-pence an acre more for a com- 

pact farm, than for a disjoin ted one of the very 

ſame nominal value; and this without ſuppoſing 

the evil ſo great as it is found in many farms. 
Some lands are ſo little con tiguous as not to be 
worth, of auy man's money, half a crown an 
acre; which, compact, would be cheap at TREE. 

” ſhilliugs oj 


c | 1 „ 
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CHAP. Ill 


Of the e of Increa ing the quanti!y of 


Land. 


HE great object of farmers, whether gen- 
tlemen or common huſbandmen, (if they 
make it their buſineſs and profeſſion) is to ad- 
vance their fortunes. Merchants and Manufac- 
turers, when they increaſe in riches, enlarge their 
trade; and farmers, in the ſame manner, are de- 
firous of a more conſiderable buſineſs, as ſoon as 
they poſſeſs a ſum of money beyond the amount 
of what is requiſite for their preſent farms. 
| The moſt common fault a man ſhould guard 
againſt, in this caſe, is the wrong application. 
of his profit. Unleſs his farm is perfectly im- 
proved and cultivated, he may ever depend on it 
almoſt as a maxim, that it is more profitable 
completely to cultivate one farm, before he at- 


tempts another. 


Fields, of which he has experience, hs ob- : 
ſerved, and felt their defects, in which he has 
perhaps tried the effect of draining or manures, 
are much more likely to repay him for an addi- 


tional expence, than ochers of which he has had 


no experiei ice; not becauſe the ſoil of one is 


rr re impro 1 than that of the other, but by 


reaſon of the greater fill with which he will in- 

fallibly work upon the firſt. Add to this, _ : 
one hur died acres, well culti ated, will 

more c/ear profit than 00 hundred indiferently 
: cult ated. 


For thete reafons, Toms to 1 its all " T9 


metis, when they have a ſum of money ready to 


expend, always to view their farms before they 
think of additions; and conſider what impro e- 


ments, 
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ments, either in draining, manuring with marle, 


Chalk, clay, lime, town manures, &c. &c. &c. 


can be made on their lands; and, if any are to 


be found that require all or near all his money, 


to expend it in ſuch improvements, before hge 


thinks of adding to his farm, 


All ſuch improvements, let me add, are a mack 


better and more ſure method of diſpoſing money | 


at miereſt, than any others that can be found. 
But if, contrary to this ſtate of the caſe, his 


Ne farm 1 18 all under a complete culture, and a fam 
of money yet in his hand ſufficient for making an 
addition to his buſineſs ; hiring a freſh parcel of 


land then becomes abſolutely requiſite, or a re- 


mov al to a larger farm. Now, of theſe circum- 

_ ſtances, the addition in general is moſt profitable, 
ten tovne. I ſuppoſe his old farm in perfect or- 

der; ſuch an one cannot be left without great 

| boſs, in ſpite of all eſtimates, by which a new 


tenant may pay the old one for improvements, the 


latter will iufallibly be the loſer. Further, he 
will probably have his work to do over again in 
his new farm, and, it may be, not with ſo good 
a proſpect of profit as before. Add to this the 
loſs of mo ing, which, in ſome caſes, may be 
conſiderable; and, upon the whole, it will be 
found much more beneficial to make an addition 


to an old farm, than to move into a new one. | 
For theſe reators, it is a point of much impor- 


_ _ tance, when a man hires a farm, to know that 
there is a probability of having additions made to 

it, in caſe he grows rich enough to want them. 

This probabiliiy depends on many circumſtances, | 

; which there is no neceſſity to over loox 


A farm may be one among many c contiguous 


; belongir g to one landlord; in winch cafe there : 


is a bettet chance for an addition, than if it was 


the hole tate of the landlord, or all he poſ- 


lelled 5 
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ſeſſed in that neighbourhood. Since, if a neigh- 


bour's farm is vacant, no one can afford to give 
ſo good a rent as a farmer contiguous to it; and, 


8 e he has a better chance for 1 it, than 


ne whoſe lard 1 is at 2 diſtance. 
A farm may join up, or even be Almoſt en- 


_ cloied, by one infinitely larger than itſelf, and 
too large for the occupier of the firſt to think of 
hiring. In this caſe, the ſmall farm is in a much 


greater pre bability to be thrown to the great one, 


than the y:vat o eto be annexed to the ſmaller. = 
Conſeque y this ſituation is, in the reſpect we 
are now conſidering, a vi ry unfavourable one. 


For the ſame reaſon, it is very advantageous 


to hire a farm that joins upon many others not 


larger than itſelf, but rather ſmaller. I» this 


Cale there is an evident probability of acquiring 


an addition, and no danger of being converted 
into an addition one's ſelf. 


Sometimes farms are to 5 had of no oP 


minate quantity of land; but as much or as little 
as a man chuſes to hire. Such are very favour- 
able opportunities, and particularly valuable. lt 
then depends on the farmer alone to take juſt the 
| breadth of land which may be advantageouſly 


ſtocked, and conducted with he ſum of money 


he is pofleſſed of; by which means his fortune is = 


throw: into the moſt. advantageous road that is 


poſſible: but then he ought to be eſpecially upon 
his guard, not to take more than he can thorough- 
ly command. A farmer ſhould ever be ſtronger 
than his farm. I ſhall, in theſe ſheets, draw up 
ſome calculations of the proportion betucer a given 
ſum of money and quantity of land. 


All theſe circumſtances, whether they exiſt i in a 8 


greater or leſs degree, ought to be reduced to 
ſome eſtimate by the farmer, when he views the 


farm. If every point is not conſidered, a Juſt ö 
idea cannot be gained of any. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. W. 
if PE, 
of the compariſon between the covenants of the leafe 5 
Th and the nature of the farm. 


TANY ma are very tenacious of the 
| covenants which they have uſually inſert- 
ed in their leaſes; ſo that a man when he ap- 


proves a farm, and agrees to the rent, may find 


the conditions of tenure propoſed to him, ſuch 
as are incompatible with his intereſt, his deſigns, 
and even with good huſbandry. 
The merit or reaſonableneſs of covenants muſt 
be conſidered always, on compariſon with the 
nature of the farm: It is for want of this conſi- 
_ deration that unreaſonable covenants are ever pro- 
| poſed. Many laridlords make it a rule to have 
all their leaſes alike; fo that the tenants, who 
farm ſandy foils, are tied to the ſame conditions, 


as thoſe who occupy clay ones; — than which no- 


thing can be more abſurd. The beſt way of 


treating this point will be to ſpecify ſeveral com- | 


mon covenants, and remark the farms for which 5 
: they are reaſonable and proper. 
I. The tenant not to break up any grafs land. 


This covenant is reaſonable when all the mea- 


dos and paſtures of a farm are in perfection, 
the herbage of the right fort, and free from 
noxious weeds, moſs, &c. &c. It would be ab- 
ſurd to break up ſuch graſs, except in one in- 


ſtance; the arable fields might, by a ſtrange 


; jumble of ill management, be all upon the clay 
part of a farm, and the graſs ones all upon the 
gravelly or ſandy part; in which caſe, there can 

be no doubt but the whole ought to be reverted. 
But the graſs fields, in many farms, fo far 
from being 1 in a ſtate of pericQzon, are in the 
Vor. * GC > ay 
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very contrary ſtate ; over-run with mole and ant 
hills, buſhes, brambles, and rubbiſh of all kinds; 


inſomuch that the nature of the herbage, whether 
graſs or weeds, is a perfect ſecret. If the field is 
well managed, cleared, grubbed, levelled and 
manured, the ſurface may poſſibly appear covered 


with rubbiſh as noxious as before, though of a 


different ſort; but yet the farmer muſt not 
plough it ; ſuch a covenant is abſurd and intole- 
EB vr oC 
Some farmers, and even landlords, lay down *" 

fields for continued paſtures with a large portion 1 


of ray-graſs, among other ſorts: A new tenant 


will find ſuch paſtures ſacred from the plough ; 
that is, he will have fields under what is called 
_ graſs, that will, in a few years, be not worth a 
groat an acre; —ſtill he is not to plough them 
up. Do ſuch covenants require any comment? 
Many ſoils yield exceeding fine crops of graſs, 
for ſeven, eight, or ten years, and then decline, 
notwithſtanding the beſt management: ſuch 
ſhould be kept alternately under graſs and plough- 
ing. In grals for ten years, then arable for four 
or five, and laid down again. But none of this 
beneficial huſbandry can be practiſed, when a 
landlord will not allow any graſs to be ploughed 
For theſe and many other reaſons, a tenant 
| ſhould be upon his guard, when he hires a farm 
under this covenant, that he does not prejudice 
himſelf in ſo material a point. And as a means 
of not being cramped with ſuch a covenant, if he 
fees land that either does or will want to be broke 
2 up, he ſhould offer to engage to lay down an 
ae equal quantity of land, 70 hrs landlord's approba- 
lion, before any is ploughed up; a covenant fo 
very fair, that no reaſonable landlord can or will 
refuſe his aſſent, any Ig 
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II. The tenant not to ſecond, third, or fourth crop 


the arable land:. 


A covenant to one of theſe purpoſes is almoſt 


_ univerſal in every county in England; and yet I 
will venture to aſſert, that were they ſtrictly ad- 
| hered to, it would ruin the beſt huſbandry of 

half the — A few remarks will prove 


this. 
To ſummer fallow light ſandy loams, ſands, _ 


gravels, or any foil light and dry enough for tur- 
nips, is an antiquated cuſtom, and by no means 


founded on modern real improvements. The 


moſt advantageous, of common courſes, for ſuch 
ſoils! % f 


. Turnips. 8 FE 3. "Pen 
„ 4 When : 
Now if two 4 are ſubſtituted inſtead of 


the turnips and the clover, the farmer will get no 

better crops of barley and wheat (probably not 
ſo good) nor will the land be left in a better 
ſtate. This fact holds true with all ſoils dry 5 


enough for turnips. 
1 would by all means ave a 1 if he 


= deſigns to obſerve his leaſe) never to leave an, 
of theſe lands under fo abſurd and unprofitable _ 
_ covenant. Let me, however, remark, that this 
is only applicable to farmers who are enlightened TD 
enough to hoe their turnips thoroughly: As to 
the villainous ſlovens who do not hoe, no matter 
what reſtrictions they he under. _ 5 
Dpon dry, found, rich clays, as great crops of „ 
Wheat are gained after beans in drills, well and 
completely hocd (the common practice in ſome 


paris of Kent), as after a fallow : upon ſuch ſoils, 


therefore, it is highly requiſite that a farmer have AS 
the privilege of practiſing fo excellent a mode of 
huſbandry : — but, again, let it be under the pro- 


C2 vilo 
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viſo of thorough and complete hoeing; three 
times, at leaſt. 


Many landlords not only conſider turnips (hoed) 


as a crop on all foils, but alſo clover : I have 


ſeen many leaſes of farms on ſtrong clay ſoils 


that forbid the tenants ſowing clover, unleſs it 


vas ploughed up by the firſt, or middle of June. 
Such a covenant is a great prejudice to a tenant, 
ſince no courſe is more profitable for ſuch land, 


than „ 
FF. 3 ͤ © 
2. Barley. LY 
Another covenant too common is to ordai 
clover ſhall only be fed: Whereas I know by 
experiment, among many other farmers, that 


than fed the whole year. 


better wheat ſucceeds clover twice mown for hay, 


| Peaſe, tares, buckwheat, and other crops have ÞF 
alſo the quality of preparing admirably for corn, 
but theſe crops are more apt to fail than beans, 
_ clover and turnips; conſequently it cannot pro- F 
perly be decided whether they ſhould be followed 
by corn or not, until it is ſeen whether they fail 
or not. So that this ſhould be in the farmer's 
breaſt; but if the leaſe allows him not to conſi- 
deer ſuch crops as a fallow, he will ſcarcely ſow 
JJC ĩð oe 1 


And here it will not be impertinent to add a 


word or two to landlords on this ſubject. If they 
would allow turnips, beans, clover, peaſe, c. 
Kc. &c. to be fallows, and at the ſame time ab- 
ſolutely interdict wheat, rye, barley, or oats be- 
ing ſown on each other, without the intervention 
of one of the above fallow-crops, I am confident 
they would as ſecurely prevent their tenants from 
damaging their farms, as they at preſent do by 
directing only two or three crops to a ſummer 
fallow. For if the fallow is ſuch an one as too 


n that i : 


bee . 
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common, viz. two or three ſlovenly ploughings, 
and then two crops of corn, the land will ſuffer 


infinitely more than if cropped oftener, in the 


manner [ have mentioned; and the chance of be- 


iyg damaged with bad tenants is as great, under 


the common covenants, as under ſuch as I ven- 
ture to propoſe. 
In a word, a farmer, when he bargains for a 


tract of land, ſhould conſider well the covenants 
of this ſort he i is expected to obſerve ; for, if his 
landlord will not allow turnips, clover, &c. &c. 
to be reckoned a fallow, he muſt make large de- 
ductions from the rent he fixes in his own mind 
as the value of the land. If he thinks a farm 
worth 125. an acre, with a reaſonable liberty of 
cropping, and he afterwards finds himſelf requir- 
ed to obſerve the old covenants, the value is ſunk _ 
25.64, and in many caſes 3s. 45. and even 5s. 
an acre. He had better farm ſome lands with a 
requiſite liberty in cropping, at 15s, an acre, 
than at 75. 64. without ſuch liberty. The fol- 
| lowing coverants, reſpecting this article, no far- 
mer necd to fear. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats 15 
ne er to be ſown after each other, or themſelves. 
Clover, fed or mown, a fallow on all ſoils, pro- 
vided it is on clay ſoils, ſown with ſpring corn 
that ſucceeded a fallow, or a crop of beans. 
Turnips, hoed twice, and if requiſite three times, 
| to be conſidered on dry foils as a fallow. 


Beans, peaſe, potatoes, &c. ſown in drills, 
and ſome thor oughly hoed three times; a fallow : 


A great crop of peaſe 1 in the broad caſt way; the | 
Z lame with permiſſion. 


Such covenants are much more . 5 


to landlords, as well as tenants, than Dein 
dauer or oats to ſucceed wheat. 5 


. 3 : | III. Tenant. 
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Ill. \Tenants not to dig * any graſs borders of 
fields. 


This is a very common covenant in many paris 


of England, and a more ridiculous one cannot 
well find its way into a leaſe. It is chiefly to be 
met with in rich countries, that is, preciſely in 


thoſe where it is the moſt pernicious. In all wet 
foils, or ſuch as are inclined to moiſture, the bor- 
by ders of fields ſhould be twelve inches at leaſt 
lower than the fields themſelves, for the general | 
purpoſe of draining the ſurface, and likewiſe to 
tave the expence of uſeleſs water furrows. Where 


borders are higher than the field, deep water fur- 


rows muſt das ts be kept __ Parallel with 


them. 


to be conſtantly kept down by digging them fre- 


quently. for the turning of the ploughing in- 
crxcaſes the headland fo much, that a riſing is 
found in a few years, which ſhould always be 
dug up and carted on to the land; and the whole 
bo. der left fo low, that the water may run out 
of eveiy fu rom acrols it iuto the ditch, In ſome 
parts of , x, particularly between Bramtree and 
"Ts axftead aud Hockeril, they dig away cheir bor- 
ders in this manner, aud find great advantages 
11 the practice ; if you view a farm in that 


cbuntry that has been in the hands of a ſloven, 


vou will be ſhewu the high grafs borders, as an 
advantage to the new tenant in the * . 


1 have 83 FER covenant not as one of 


capital importaiice, but to remind the tarmer to 


requeſt, that the old barbarous tenure may. be 
left out of his leaſe. 


Note, however, that when Ic cos 1 this co 
venant, 1 do not plead. for the tenant having a 
lite: ty ci long Hing into the hedge, to as 5 the la. d- 


leid 


So far from not digging them up, they ought : 
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lord ſhall not be able to take a ride round his own 
fields: there is nothing reaſonable in that ;—only 
that he may dig them up, and carry the earth on 
to the land; after which, he ſhould ſow them 
with hay ſeeds, and by the time a good turf is 
come, it will be proper to repeat the ſame work: 
But whether in graſs or not, the ſpace to be left ; 
clear from the plough 
IV. The hay made in each ny” to be fed in 
that paſture. | 
This covenant I have known in more lenſes 
than one; and a more wretched one cannot be 
imagined. There is not a more pernicious cuſ- 
tom than that of feeding the hay in the fields. 
The graſs is poached, — there is no manure raiſed, 
— and the hay itſelf is half waſted. I would 
never ſuffer a tenant to ſtack a ſingle load in the 
field; but infiſt on all being led home to the 
| ſtack-y ard. I would not hire the beſt Woes farm : 
in England under ſuch a covenant. 
V. Turnips not to be fed on the land. 
In countries that know any thing of the turnip 80 
85 e the very mention of this covenant 1s ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe a ſmile of indignation : And yet 
I have reaſon to inſert it here, for it was actually 
put into my own leaſe on a farm, part of it a dry | 
gravelly foil ; but I rejected it: It is, however, a 
common covenant in many leaſes, and 1 ſuppoſe 8 
had its original among the Iriſh, when they burnt 


their dunghills and made their horſcs draw by 


the tail. 
If a farm, 3 is all a clay bat and wet, 
this is no bad interdiet; but it would be as well 
to prohibit turn ips, in that caſe, altogether. 
VI. A probibition from fraug Pai ticular 1 0 
uch 45 oats, flax, rape, teaftls, Ge. See 
'Theſe are common Covenants e ma- 


ny eſtates ſituated on rich ſoils, Landiurds ae 
| 'K p 
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_ apprehenſive, that the virtue of their land will 
be exhauſted by them; yet this idea is at beſt 


but weak. It is unreaſonable that a tenant ſhould 
have land in his hands, and be prevented from 


applying it to the beſt uſe, without an injury to 


the owner; and his own intereſt will force him, 
whether he would or nor, to be attentive to the 
good of the land, in being careful of his own ad- 


vantage. Except oats and rape, none of theſe 
_ crops will anſwer without plenty of manure, and 
unconmmon tillage, in preparing as well as hoeing, 
weeding, &c. infomuch that the moſt exhauſting 
crop, in its nature, may eaſily be turned into 
the moſt amcliorating one. Lucerne, I think, 


muſt be of a very exhaufting rature ; for the 
roots are immenſe, and the quantity of the pro- 
duce prodigious; and yet it is well known by 
many experiments, that, when tranſplanted or 
__ drilled, it is a very improving one; which is 
wholly owing to hocing, and weeding. —As to 


rape and oats, they are not more exhauſting than 


many other common crops, ſuch particularly as 

wheat, which I know from experiment to do more 

miſchief to the land than oats, or any other grain; 
not as | apprehend from any peculiarity in its 


nature, but from being on the g ound fo much 


longer; on which account ſo many more weeds 
have time to grow, and perfect their ſeeds. And 
With oats I have little doubt but the effect of a 
_ Collateral cauſc is taken for that of the grain it- 
elf. Oats are generally ſown the laſt crop of a 
courſe, whether long or ſhort, conſequently they 
leave the land in a worſe condition than any of 
the preceding ones; and this has been falſely at- 
tributed to the nature of the grain. Had it been 
cCuſtomary to ſow them like wheat, or barley, on 


a fallow ; no ſuch idea would ever have ſpread 
itſelf. = 3 ee 


But 
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But why ſhould landlords, for very trivial rea- 
ſons at beſt, oppoſe the culture of ſuch TC 


as the good of the country require to be ſown ? 


It is high prices that ſet the farmer upon culti- 


vating ur common creps. It is not beneficial for 


the manufactures of this kingdom that flax and 
teaſils, for inſtance, ſhould be extravagantly dear; 


but that farmers ſhould increaſe the culture of 
them, as the beſt method of reducing their price. 
This covenant, therefore, is in direct oppoſition 
to the kingdom” s intereſt ; which, like all public 
matters, one would ſuppoſe to give place to pri- 


vate intereſt; but here it ** Place to private = 
caprice. 


There is no vegetable of fo exhauſting a na- 


ture, but may be cultivated to the mutual _ 
of the terant and landlord ; if it is not fo, 


muſt be _ alone to a want of 3 ma- 
nagement. 7 


This covenant may in 1 many ak (except cate) f 


be of no conſequence to a tenant; but there are 
others in which his agreement to it muſt ſubmit 
to a valuation per acre of deducted rent. 1 all 
5 depends on the ſoil of the farm. = 


Theſe covenants might be multiplied ont ; 


but the above are ſufficient to caution the farmer 


of what he agrees to, wen * all as ſo 
much r rent. 1 f 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the nature and ſtate of the fences. 


HIS article is a very important one ; inſo- 


much that it is ſufficient alone to render 


ſome farms unprofitable bargains, which other- 


wiſe would be very beneficial ones. I divide 
1 fences into the following ſorts, viz. 
I. Alive hedges. 
II. Dead hedges. 
III. Alive hedges 1 ditches. 
IV. Dead hedges and ditches. 
IV. 
VI. Pales. 
VII. Walls. 


1 I mhall firſt mention hedges that are 1 ſuch 
are the only fences in many parts of England, . 
and particularly in Hertfordfbire. Be they ever 
ſo good of their ſort they form a very incomplete 
| fence, as I have experienced to my coſt. The 
only method of making them any at all is by 
pllaſhing; but, in that way, a gap is very poorly 
Eee ſince the only means of ſtopping them 
is the bending down large ſticks acroſs the open 


ſpot; which, if they happen to be fallows, wil- 


los, hail, or any thing but ſtrong buſhes, have 


the off ct ot a rail, but not of pales; fo that you 


often ſee gaps with rails, that grow acroſs them, 
ſuff cient to ſtop horſes, cows, &c. but which are 
no fence againſt ſheep ar d hogs; and a gap made 
in fuc 1 hedges, oon after they are Fes is al- 


me is i? remedhable-- 


A farm that is ferced in * manner may fa- 8 
0 iv the tenants that have not been uſed to any 


43; ig better, but oe who moves from a a country 
TICT hic! * an cher are d. c p and ck: . I never 


de 
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de ſatisfied with ſuch imperfect fences. The 


conſequence of which is the great expence of 


digging ditches over the whole farm; a matter 


reduced to exact calculation preſently ; ſo that a 
farmer may know his expence at once: but ne- 
ver let him hire ſuch a farm without r-member- 
ing this article. My preſent farm in Her!ford- 
 ſvire had not a ſingle ditch over the whole, and I 


am now at work in digg'ng them to every hedg. | 


For theſe reaſons, the fences of ſuch countries, 


however good of their fort, yet . a great 
and immediate expence. 


But if even hach fences are much out W; re- 


pair, the new tenant will have au additional ex- 
_ pence in bringing them into good order. Per- 
| haps he will find many of them to new- plant, 4 


number of conſiderable gaps in the reſt to ſupply 


with thorns, and others fo ſhrubby, and ſtinted 
in their growth, that many loads of buſhes will 
be wanted to form any hedge at all. All theſe 
points muſt be well attended to, and reduced to 
calculation; which, by a man that is uſed to 


ben is done preſently, and with little trou- 


| ble. 


II. Some farms I have ſeen that are Gd 
Wy dead hedg-s only, without any part of them 


living; dead buthes interlaced among ftakes drove _ 


into the ground: I would moft heartily adviſe 
e.ery farmer, that has an opportunity of hiring 


a a farm fo fenced, to a oid it as he would certain 
ruin. Though all other circumſtances were — 


greeavle to him, this alone would be ſufficient to 


render it a moſt pernicious bargain. The only 


calculation the caſe admits, is to \ pla n a complete 


neu incloſure of the whole farm, with ditches and 
banks, well planted with thorns, and ſecured at 


top by dead hedges to defend the young quick. 


He may 8888 atly Calculate what t the expunco will 


a 3 | be, 
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be, and conſequently know what rent the farm 
under that circumſtance is worth: but he will 
find, it will fo reduce the ſum demanded, that no 
hope of agreement will remain. Leave ſuch farms 
to the ſlovenly tenants that have been uſed to 
then, and to the indolent landlords, who can bear 
to polleſs ſuch wretched eſtates. 5 
I. Farms that are fenced with live hedges and 
ditches are fortunately circumſtanced in being, 
in this reſpect, in perfection. The hedge and 
the ditch are a mutual defence to each other; 
ay d, when good of a fort, are impenetrable to 
ma: or beaſt, _ 
When a farmer views a farm of this kind, he 
ſhould principally attend to the hedges; to ob- 
ſerve that there is plenty of green wood in them, 
and not many gaps ſupplied by that which is 
dead: for, if theſe circumſtances are faulty, he 
will find his expences, in the courſe of a leaſe, 
run very high, and his farm very ill fenced into 
the bargain. 
as to the ditches in a country where they « are 
common, the worſe they are the better; for they 
are generally, in that caſe, filled up with the 
_ overflowivgs of the land, and the rotting of the 
hedge wood; fo that the ditches are to many 
au ohills, and will pay five times over the ex- 
Pence of cleaning ard enlarging. 5 
Phe ſtate of fences of this tort, upon the whole: 
are found under a great variety of circumſtances: _ 
__ Calculations ſhould be made by the new tenant of 
thoſe 2 expences which are extraordinary, and be- 
yord what may reaſonably be expected in a farm, 
the late of which is run out. 0 
I. Dead hedges with ditches are liable almoſt e 
to as many objections as dead hedges only : K 
man who hires a farm fo fenced, muſt be ture 
rot to forget the erpence of planting all the banks 


with 
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with quick, and then new-making the hedges, 
or he will find himſelf involved in ruinous ex- 
pences. 

V. There are many objections to ſuch rw as 
are fenced with ditches alone. — They muſt be 


wet ones, or cattle will not be kept in by them; 
and wet ditches are never found but in wet foils, 


which moſt require draining ; and conſequently 
dry ditches, that is, ſuch as the water runs freely 
out of. It is a moſt pernicious thing in clays to 
be forced to keep the ditches half full of water, 
for the ſake of making fences of them: For 
which reaſon it is always adviſeable, if the water 
can be carried off, to make banks to the ditches, Sf 
and plant them, converting the wet ditches into 
ſuch fences as are uſed in countries fenced by 
| hedges and ditches. This will be a great expence, 
but eaſily reduced to exact calculation. 
VI. There are not many farms encloſed with 
| pales, but ſome I have ſeen. When ſuch are to 
de hired, the farmer ſhould be very attentive to 
their ſtate; for, if he is to keep them in repair, 
the expence will be immenſe, unleſs he finds them 
in a perfect condition; the poſts and rails all 
ſound and ſtrong, and the pales the ſame; for, 
if they are the leaſt unſound, and he takes a long 
leaſe, his expences will run up almoſt beyond _ 
calculation. In this caſe, too much caution can- 
not be uſed, The beſt agreement would be to 
engage, as faſt as the pales decay, to pull them 
quite up, and make a new hedge and ditch well 
| planted, and to convert the found parts of the 
old fence into mending ſuch as remain; and this 
would be for the landlord's intereſt as well as the 
tenant's. 5 
5 Walls are common . in e 
: counties, where quarries are found under the ſur- 
5 face, or many * large ſtones upon it that 
3 il 
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will admit breaking. Well laid, either dry or 


in mortar, they are the beſt of all fences; and 
a moſt fads circumſtance it is to a farm, to 


have it ſo well incloſed as to leave the farmer in | 
an abſolute certainty of finding his cattle where 
he turns them; colts as well as cows, and even 


hog: as well as ſheep : Such excellent fences add 


eatly to the value of a farm, and ought to be 
calculated by a new tenant, as well as any diſad- 


Vantageous circumſtances I have mentioned. 
But the great point to be attended to is the na- 


ture of the walls; for many that I have ſeen 
would coſt as much to keep them in repair as al- 

moſt the worſt of hedges. Such as are built of 
3 lime: ſtones, and ſhiver out of the quarry in ſmall 


pieces, are very bad, and will fall upon very 


trifling aſſaults, and even by high winds. Theſe 35 


walls are a rent- charge to tenants. 
On the contrary, thoſe that are cut into the 


form of bricks, only larger and laid even toge- 


ther in courſes, will ſtand as long as a brick-wall, 
though raiſed without mortar. _ 


_ Likewiſe large pieces of rough grit 9 that 5 
Vuuoill not burn into lime, make excellent walls, and 
have a great firmneſs from their roughneſs, which 


holds them together, 


A diſtinction ſhould always be made between 
theſe kinds: the two laſt will ſtand an hundred 
Fears, as well as ſo many hours; but the former 
| fort are very expenſive in repairs. Proper eſti- 
mates, in theſe cates, ſhould always be made, that 
a farmer may know with lome regularity his fu- ; 


ture expences. 


Another part of fences common to all theſe 
kinds is that of gates, gate poſts, and ſtiles. 


| Theſe being expenſive e to repair, ſhould be view- 


ed with attention, that the farmer may not be 


ſurprized 
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ſurpriſed in a few years with expences of which 
he had no expectation. 


Theſe are points of great conſequence, let the 


fences be of what nature they may, and require 
exact eſtimates, not only with an eye to a valua- 
tion of rent, but alſo to that calculation which a 


farmer ever "makes of his ability to hire and ſtock 

any farm that is offered him: For if expences 
come in the courſe of his leaſe which he did not 
expect or think of, they will probably come like- 

| wiſe without meeting a preparation to receive 
them; — which, is, in every reſpect, an unfor- 
tunate circumſtance, and ought to be guarded 


againſt with the utmoſt —— 


CHAP. 


» >» 
. . 
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CHAP. VI. | 
5 Of the buildings on a farm, and their repairs, 
NEED not remark that this is ſo important an 
object to a man who hires a farm, that it can- 


not be too much attended to. | 
Firſt, he ſhould view the dwelling- houſe, and 


examine whether it be ſuch an one as the fize W-- 


the farm gives a man reaſon to expect; for no 
| landlord can ſuppoſe that a farmer, who i is able 
to hire 3 or 4000. a year, will fubmit to live in a 
| houſe 3 to 30 or gol. a year. A ſuf- 
ficiency of room for lodging conveniently a large 
family, and as many ſervants as the farm requires, 
is abſolutely neceſſary. However, as the dwel- 
ling is rather a matter of convenience and fatiſ- 
faction than profit, it depends upon the diſpoſition 
of the man more than on any eſtimates of profit 
and loſs. — Not fo, however, with the Offices. 
It is certainly of very bad conſequence not to 


have all the proper conveniences requiſite for a 
farm; and yet multitudes are without half; but 


the occupiers are ſure to ſuffer proportionably. 
This point will be beſt conſidered by making a 


lift of ſuch buildings as are abſolutely neceſſary, 
according to the common practice of buſineſs; of 2 


perfect one in this "OS it will be conſidered FE 


__ hereafter. 


ue 


© TT; How fic 
II — Vi. Hen-houſe. 
III. Cow-houſe. VII. Cart lodge. 

IV. Granary. VIII. Farm- yard. 


Theſe, every. one : will allow, are e 5 


, Aam barns, i * & 4 coun- 


ties varies greatly : In lome ſcarce any barns are 


uſed, . 
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uſed, only thraſhing-floors, with yards around 


them, for building the tacks of corn in. Theſe 
farmers have not ſo much in this point to attend 


to, as they cannot expect, bow much ſocver they 
condemn the cuſtom, that landlords will raiſe 


barns contrary to the cuſtom of a country. 


But where it is uſual to have barn-room ſuffi- 


cient for the crops, a man ſhould attentively exa- 
mine whether there is ſuch room, and allo take 


notice of what the barn-floors are laid: Many 


are even at this day made of clay; ſuch ſhould 
be rejected, as a fine bright ſample of corn can- 
not be had from off them. They ought to be of 
oak plank 2 or z inches thick. Another point he 


ſhould not overlook, 1s the ſize of the thraſhing- 


floors; for if they are ſmall, and he is at any 
time in a hurry to get his corn out, ſo as to ſet 
ſeveral men in at a time, he will indubitably find 
them raiſe their price upon him for want of good 5 
5 room, and with great reaſon. Be 
II. The article of ſtables, or ox- houſes, 18 a . 
very important one. If a farm has been culti- 
vated by a ſet of ſlovens, who have not given it 
above half the requiſite tillage, nor ever thought 
of keeping a team ſor the carriage of manures, 
probably he will not find half the room requiſite 
for the draught cattle he purpoſes to keep: It is 
never to be taken, of courſe, that a farm has 
ſtabling, &c. enough, becauſe the old tenant has 
not complained. He ſhould therefore examine 


whether there is room enough for his teams, 


proper places for the hanging up the harneſs, — 
alſo for the corn cheſts. 5 
chaff-bing, or houſe adjoining, ſo that the chaff 
may not need to be carried, and conſequently _ 
half loſt and blown away; the hay chamber or 
houſc adjoining. Theſc circumſtances are not 


connected with any thing in a a complete flile : 


Vol. 5 55 . They 


- That there be 5 
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They are abſolutely requiſite to all ſtables for 


farms of 40 J. a year, as well as 400 J. 
HI. A houſe for cows is actually neceſſary in 
all farms wherein that animal is kept; and yet I 


have viewed many that have no convenience of 


this fort. The cow-houſe ſhould contain yoaks, 
ties, hooks, or whatever other name they may be 
called by; that is, places to faſten each cow in 
for milking, ſuckling, &c. one for every cow the 


farm will maintain. There ſhould alſo be in it 


bings, or ſmall apartments for the calves, each 


large enough to hold three or four, or five, but 
not larger; adjoining, or over, ſhould be a place 


for hay, and alſo another for ſtraw. 


IV. Little 1s neceflary to be added concerning 
the granary ; only to take care that there is one 
ſufficient for the ſize of the farm; and not only 

for part of one crop, but for all the wheat and 

barley of two crops at leaſt; that, although a 
farmer may be obliged to thraſh his corn on ac- 
count of feeding his cattle with the ſtraw, yet | 


that he may not be forced to ſell at a diſadvan- 


td tageous price, for want of room to ſtow his corn: 
This is a point of conſequence. There are ma- 
ny other rcquiſites for a gon granary, but it is 
not to be expected that landlords will alter and 
build more than is abſolutely reaſonable. It is, 
however, much to be wiſhed that the granary may 
be fo managed that rats and mice may not be able 


"to get into it. 


ly fituated, ſo as to be emptied at once into the 


troughs, and a pipe or gutter from the dairy to 


V. Theconveniences for hogs are very deficient _ 
in many farms: a ſufficiency for the fows that are 
kept, for each one ſtie, and alio another for the 
fatting hogs, are abſolutely requiſite. In a large 
farm, there ought to be ciſteras for the wat. 
butter milk, whey, malt-grains, &c. convenient- 
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In a large, or even a middling farm, the hog 
is 1 animal of great conſequence, and proper 


places for keeping him muſt on no account be 


over looked. 
VI. The article of poultry is not one * the 


moſt conſequence in a farm, but it is of too much 
to be quite overlooked, | 


VII. That of a proper covering for all the im- 


plements i in general, both of draught and ullage, 
1s abſolutely requifite There 1s not a more 


wiaſteful ruinous circumſtance, than tlie ſuffering 
waggons, carts, ploughs, harrows, &c Nc. b 
lie expoſed to the weather. The expence cf wear 
and tear will, under ſuch management, un up 
do 3o per cent. higher than with another man, who 
is always careful to keep them under cover, when 
not in uſe. For which reaſon the farmer in view- 
ing the offices of a new farm, ſhould be ſure to 
obſerve whether there is plenty of room for all 
his implements; fince the miſchief that will an- 
nually enſue to him, if there 1s not, is ſomewhat 
| ſuſcep ible of calculation, and he ſhould eſtimate | 
TO accordingly. = 
VIII. But it is not e the theſe baſins 8 
ſhould be found upon every farm; they ſhould 
likewiſe be ſo placed as to form the walls or in- 
cloſure of one or more farm-yards, according 8 
the ſize of the farm. The neglect of this point 
in ſo many parts of the kingdom is amazing. We 
ſee many farms that have no incloſed yards, and 
yet many buildings ſcattered about; and, What 
is amazing, the infatuation of landlords building : 
new ones without placing them in the manner | 
mention. = 5 
In winter the cattle ſhould 8 be collected, 
and kept in the yard or yards, to eat up the ſtraw, 25 
hay, and ſuch of the turnips as the ſheep leave. . 


"7 this management the fields are not poached, 
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the young ſpring g oraſs not eat up to the damage 
of the enſuing crop, and the cattle kept warm 


and dry all winter, Theſe are effects of having 
convenient yards, and are of great conſequence. 


I ſhall, in another place, give my ideas of a 


complete ſet of farm-yards; therefore I do not, 


here, ſketch what a man would erect 1 upon his 
own eftate, but only ſuch parts as ten nts ſhould 


expect upon every farm, and without which they 


will be much crampt and troubled 1 in the . 5 


of their buſineſs. 
It is then neceſſary always to bare one yard at 


leaſt, upon every farm, and upon large farms 


two at lcaſt. They ſhould be encloſed either by 
buildings, high walls, or cloſe paling, that the 


cattle may be totally ſecure from wind. The 
mouth of a pond ſhould ever be in each yard, 

that the cattle may help themſelves to water, and 
not depend in auy meaſure upon the thought and : 


care of ſervants. 
It ſhould be well bottomed with ſtone, gravel, 


or chalk, and not with a fall or deſcent to the 
pond, but to the center; and from thence not be 
allowed, in wet ſeaſons, to overflow the pond, 
but hive a deſcent another way. The barns and 


other buildings ſhould be ſituated around the 


 _ yards, for the conveniency of giving the ſtraw to 
the cattle, and that the dung from the ſtables, o1 


o houles, cow-houle, and hog-ſties may be turn- 
ed into it, aud thereby mixed together. If there 


are any hay nounſes (which are not 6 neceſ- Ds 
ſary) or a hay-ſtack yard, it ſhould join one of 
the farm- yards, that it may be ready for teeding 5 


thoſe cattle that are kept om it. 


In proportion as theſe circumſtances are . 5 
| among the offices of a farm, the more advantage- 
ous it will be. They are, upon the whole, of 


very great importance; infomuch that a farm 
V much 
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much wanting in them can ſcarcely be a benefi- 
cial one, however excellent all other circumſtances 
are. I may certainly be miſtaken in this matter, 
but I am clear that I would not hire the ocherwile 
beſt farm in England, if deftitute of theſe con- 


veniences, or very defective in them: A ſarm 


indeed may be advantageous. enough to induce the 


tenant to build, but that is a circumſtance not to 


be taken into the preſent account, 


Having off:red theſe hints upon the buildings 
neceſſary, we muſt next conſider them with an 
eye to their repairs. In many countries this ex- 
pence lies upon the tenant (with that of the dwel- 


ling-houſe allo), after they are put into repair by 


the landlord. It is in this calc highly requiſite 
that the new tenant views them with the utmoſt 
attention; that he may be able to form as exact 
an eſtimate of the annual EXPENCE : as the nature ” 
- of the thing will allo. = 
All the timbers ſhould be 3 the bond: : 
ing, brick work, tiling, thatch, plaſtering, pav- 
ing, &c, &c. &c. every article viewed atte live- 
ly; their duration eſtimated, and the expefice of 


the probahle reparations reduced to calculation, 


If ſuch cautions are not taken, a man may find 
himſelf in a few years in the midſt of wiemp dt _ 
ed cxpences; than which nothing can be more 
fatal, unleſs he is (as indeed all to be) much 
ſtronger than his 1 
It is very eaſy to calculate the amount of the 
repairs during any given number of years, then 
to divide it into an annual ſum , and, laftly, to 
proportion it to ſo much an acre rent, This is 
the practice that ought in numerous inſta: nces to 


- * be followed. 
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CHAP, VII. 
| Of road: and paths thro: N a farm 
A” firſt fight this may appear a circninſtance 


too trivial to be conſidered ; but that noti- 
on is a great miſtake. I have cen many farms ſo 
interſe cted with theſe nuiſances, as to reduce the 
land abſolutely one half in value. The inconve- 
niences preſent themſelves by thouſands. 
The fields actoſs which roads lead are carted up 
from fide to fide, though it be only a farm or two 

that has a right of paſſirg. The fellows, who drive 
their denne have no contideration for your fields; 


they ſcck nothing but the plaineſt, ſmootheſt 


track, and cor {equently do your land, e: ery time 

they go over it, freſh damage If it is paſture- 

ground, ard the road not corfined to one track 
D fences, it can never be mown ; but, whether 
i is proper or not, muſt always be fed. If it is 
arable land, the miſchicf is yet greater, for the 
corn is not only deſtroyed as it grous, but the 
| foil fo cut up and poached in winter, that it is a 


Jong ume after they vary their track before it will 


yield any profitable produce; conſequently, a 
great breadth of land is always in deſtruction. 4 
appeal to all ihote who have the plague of uncon- 


fined roads through their farms, whether | have 
ecxagger ted any one particular. If ſuch an one 


runs a mile through a farm, it inevitably: deftroys 
or r greatly damages, thirty acres of land. ED 
All paths are like wiſc attended with 2 . 


. evils, they often croſs corn and gratis fields, 


which cate the corn and hay are much trod A 


_ ſporive, on each fide the path, for a conſiderable = 
diſtance. This miſchicf nc ver fails. is Ow 


A path 
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A path that leads through a turnip field may 
be known by the peelings, ſcattered ones, &c. 
half a mile before you come to it. 
The idle, wandering, and other people that 
frequent theſe paths, are ſure to ſtop at every 
field in ploughing, or any where that men are at 
work, to have a diſh of diſcourſe with the ſervants, 


or labourers ; to the no ſmall detriment of the 


farmer, whoſe teams ſtand ſtill as long as the con- 


verſation laſts, 


Hedges are broke down, ſtles 8 a 
gates left perpetually open, from both roads and 
paths, wherever they are found. 5 
I know a farm of near oo J. a year, in 22 
' with a common path through the farm-yard. A 
more unfortunate circumſtance could ſcarcely : 
happen; it was the reſort of half the thieves and 
E pilferers i in the country, who made uſe of the op- _ 
portunity of paſſing on their own buſineſs to vie | 
the barns, wood yard, and poultry houſe, to the 
certain decreaſe of the corn, wood, poultry and 
eggs. The ſtable-door was always the 5 for a 
gothping party. 
A large farm, in a FEY country, can ſcarcely 
| be found without the inconvenience of one or two 
paths; but if they happen to be numerous, or a 


road or roads unconfined through it, or a path 
through the farm- yard, I would, on no account, 
hire ſuch an one, without a great and adequate 


deduction of rent. When a farm is viewed, mi- 
nutes ſhould be made of all roads and paths 1 
through it, and ſhewn to the tenant in a map of 


the farm; and if they are numerous, and cross 
ſeveral fields, let him form an eftimate of the _ 
annual damage he expects to enſue, and calculate 


his rent accordingly. If he, in hiring his farm, 
8 af hts this matter as of little importance, he will 
rectly . it in a few you. 

D 4 c H A P. 
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CHAP. vin. 


Of the ſtate F the public roads, and diftane from 
mar tet. 
H Is is another object too often overlooked 


by farmers, and yet they are the perſons 
wh moſt of all others, ſuffer from bad roads 
and long carriage, It is no matter of wonder 
that farmers ar- not readily at the expence of 
An roads when bad, but it is very * aftoniſh- 
ing that they will hire farms ſituated in the midſt 
ok execrable ones, when they might, with a $ lit- 
tle troubl-, fix th emſely es in go ones. 
The ill conſequences of bad roads are nume- 
ous, and of rhe worſt kind; they inevitably 
occalion a greet extraordinary annual expence, 
nay, a monthly one; for every time the wag- 
gons go out with corn, wood, hay, ſtraw, or to 
fetch marure of any kind, the horſes are pro- 
portion ably weakered and jad-d ; they muſt be 
fed accordingly ; the waggon and harneſs are for 
ever coming in pieces, and conftantly wearing 
out. Theſe expences are re egular, and without 
intermiſtion ; But there is another <qually great, 
and that is, the loſs of carrying a ,t load of 
every commodity, on account 1 bad roads, When 
2 large one would be carricd, were the roads 
good. This raiſes the expen ces of every journey 
5 prodigiouſly ; but very flight calculations will 
ſhew this poi. at in its true colours | | 5 
The diftance from the market to v kick the 


corn is carried, is alſo a point of great conſe- 


guence ; Perhaps the average diſtance over the 
whole kingdom does rot exeued a day's journey, 


in going and retry ing I believe the average 


diſtance 1 is not 10 went; as in many counties the 
neareſt 
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neareſt market-town is the place to carry to, as 
well as to fell at. A day's work may be reckon- 
ed ten miles, which is done with eaſe. Now if a 
farm in this reſpect i is above the average of farms, 
the perſon who hires it ſhould conſider the evil 1 in 
the rent he offers. 

In Suffolk and Eſſex, 25 miles are a common 
ſtave; and the roads none of the beſt lt is 
there two complete and hard days work, to carry 
10 quarters of wheat, or even barley, to market. 


The expence is enormous, as will * from * 


Wight: OT 


The uſe of 5 W on 1555 
an occaſion, is undoubtedly to beeeee 
reckoned at 25. 6 d. a horfe * f 


| day - _— - 7 1 5 1 
The two men are allowed for ne ol ng 
their  ——— . 


They carry with FOR a mo 

of bread and ces, and oV 
5 quarts or ate; eall Ü =o 1 O 
„„ ions . 
Wear and tear of the waggon 5 
and harneſs; this cannot be reck- 


oned at leſs than „ WW 
Sundry ſmall expences o 1 6 
2 : o 8 


I is true, they 8 gain back carriage 5 


5 of coals, for which 185. are paid; but then the 


we and tear, and ule of the horſes, are greater, 


and conſeque: uly the profit by them the leſs. 
Bur back- carriage 1s, however, a mere uncer- 
tainty, aud therelore not to be taken into any 
ac count. 


Here 
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Niere we find the expence of carrying out the 
corn amounts alone to 25. a quarter, which is 
prodigious. Suppoſe a farmer raiſes 500 quarters 
in a year, the expence of the carriage runs up ſo 
high as 30 J. full 30 J. of which ought to be rec- 
| koned as extraordinary, and charged to the land - 
with rent, 
Some ſavings may be made, it is true, by 
uſing broad-wheeled waggons; for which reaſon 
they pre ever be uſed on farms large enough 
for q or 10 horſes; but then others not fo large 
will 18 greater quantities of corn than I have 
calculated, and conſequently cannot have thoſe 


machines for want of the PO: number of 


| horſes. 
Theſe hints, I n are fulkcient to prove 
: that goodneſs of roads, and a moderate diſtance 


from markets, are circumſtances highly neceſſary 


dio be attended to in the hiring a farm; and that, 
if they are OG the rent ng to be eſti- 7225 


mated accordingly. 
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CHAP. N. 

/ the tythe. 


\HIS is ſo conſiderable a point, that no 
man, in hiring a farm, is forgetful, or in- 


attentive of it. It is as much to be conſidered 

as the rent itſelf, being in fact a rent, and to be 
conſidered as ſuch. If a farm is tythe-free, tge 
following remarks are conſequently not applica- 
ble to it: ſuch farms are in that reſpect excellent, 
and cannot be too much valued. The landlord's 
rent, indeed, is always proportioned; but no 


matter, the certarnty is the valuable circumſtance; 5 


| uncertainties are pernicious. 


A farmer, at the ſame time that he kin his 


farm, ſhould agree with the parſon for his tythe, 
if it is the cuſtom to compound; and by no 
means abſolutely agree with the landlord, until 
be knows, or can nearly gueſs, what he is to ex- 
— Port from his eccleſiaſtical landlord. If the lat: 
ter refuſes previouſly to agree with him, he ſhould 


then become acquainted with the general manner 
of agreeing, and the terms in that neighbourhood, 


and expect to be dealt with as hardly as the hard- 


eſt. If this1 is not his AO, he 1 18 very impru- 
dent indeed. 


In many 1 (indeed more perhaps chan 


1 compounded) the tythes are gathered. — All 


farmers Know well enough the. oppreſſive exorbi- : 


tancy of this tax ſo collected, which is not fixed 
in proportion to any given value, rent, product, 

Kc. but increaſing regularly with his induſtry and 
Improyernents.. A few words diſcuſs this point. 


Oa no account hire a farm where gathering 


5 the tythes is cuſtomary, or where there is any 5 
peculiar of their being lo. This is a 


matter 


ling of your expences, of what kind and fort 


every field, made a little before harveſt. The 


to the following purport. 
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matter beyond the power of calculation, which 
will increaſe upon you as long as you are induſtri- 
ous ; — will lay violent, though legal hands on the 
tenth, not of your rent, not of your expences, 
but of the whole of your produce, that is, of 

rent, labour, and expences of every kind. In a 
word, it is a tax of 10 per cent. upon every ſhil- 


ſoever. Avoid ſuch an — as you would 
a peſtilence. 

Some compoſitions are almoſt as 1 as the 
taking in kind: ſuch are an annual agreement for 


parſon rides through your farm, and holds forth 


Farmer, —this is an excellent crop A no- 


ble crop of wheat, indeed -Vou muſt pay me 
| 105. an acre for it.—That is not quite ſo good; 

1 will accept 8c. for that.— This barley is indif- 
ferent; 55. an acre will be about the mark, — _ 
Ha! a noble crop of oats, truly! well worth 6 6. 


an acre.—Theſe are bad ones; I will be contented 


with 2 5. 6 d. But there ſeems to be a very fine 
field of beans; — aye, indeed, a very fine crop ! : 

75. muſt be your tythe for them* „Thus wil! 
your crops be ſcanned, and either without en. 
or or gathered. 


Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to prove how 


: important an object tythe is, and how much it 


behoves a man to gain a thorough knowledge of 
what he is in this matter to W before he | 


* with the 2 


— 


WD This i Sa common n practice about Chelmsford 
in Ellex. OT 
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CHAP. X. 
Of town charges. 


HESE comprehend rates of the poor, 
church, conftable, and ſurveyor, and the 
duty upon the highways. All theſe public ex- 
perices vary prodigiouſly in different pariſhes ; 
and as they are to be conſidered exactly in the 


fame light as rent, muſt be known accurately 


before the agreement with the landlord is con- 
cluded. 
1 D places, particularly i in towns, *the poor- 
rates alone are fo high as 8 5. in the pound rent. 
Whatever they amount to, the ſum for ſeveral 
years back ſhould be known, and the average of 
it expected in future; unleſs ſome peculiar cir- 
cumſtances give a reaſon to look for variations. 
The fame attention is requiſite to the other 
rates; and the ſtate of the roads, N the 
days of ſtatute duty, examined. 
If a farmer is neglectful in theſe matters, or 
takes them too much upon truſt, he may eaſily 
be furprized with expences which he did not ex- 
pect ; and | have often remarked, that, in ma- 
ny cales, this 1s very pernicious. Nothing 

be more fatal than the viewing theſe 3 
charges in different and ſeparate lights, and not 
drawing them wich the rent into one ſum, that 


the total may be certainly Known. — There ; = 


no difficulty in procuring good intelligence of 
theſe points; they are of ſo publick a nature, 
that a very little trouble will gain a complete 
knowledge of them. In many parts of the king- 
on. they will, united, exceed the rent: how 
careful 
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careful therefore ſhould a farmer be, to be well 
informed in each article; that, when he has 
concluded the view of a farm, and the enquiries 
conderning it, he may fit down and calculate 
what will be the amount of his annual pay- 
ments? If he does not this, he will, at beſt, be 
in the dark. $1 „ 

It ſurely is needleſs to add, reſpecting theſe 
charges, that he ſhould not forget the proba- 
bility of their being raiſed; that is, of his paying 
than the preceding tenant. It is no more than 

1 2 in general, to expect to pay the rea! 
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__— 


"SME. 


f 
* 
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| neat, and ſpirited manner, to make the moſt of 
his ground: If ſuch is his intention, he will find 
labour his greateſt expence, and much exceeding 


ſegquence, whether the price of this neceſſary is 
| dear or cheap; — that is, higher or lower ths. 
what is common, —or, perhaps, than what he 


of labour, in different parts of the kingdom, are 


farm run 20 per cent. higher than in another, 

though the acres be the ſame, and every = =4Y 

cireumſtance of ſoil and management. — It is 

therefore of very great importance to him, to 

know well the prices of the country in which he 
| Purpoſes to ſettle. 85 


| ken, in a deceiving manner: — The pay per day, 
- of the different ſeaſons, muſt not only be taken, 
but alſo the price of ſuch work, as is uſually done 
by the piece. A country may be very dear in 
day-work, but moderate in that done by the 
piece; the average, or balance, muſt i» this caſe, 
be taken, which, though not to be done with 
minute accuracy, yet an idea tolerably clear may 
de gained of the truth, which is infinitely better 

than leaving it in the dark, and to chance. 


found to be 15. 24. a-day, the year round, piece- 
work included, upon any given farm, whicli be- 
| ing left by a man who x moves to another, he takes 
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CHAP, XI. 
Of the price of labour. 


1 sor ros r, throughout theſe ſheets, that my 
farmer deſigns to cultivate his land in a clean, 


the rent. It is therefore evidently of great con- 


has been uſed to. The variations of the prices 


ſo great, that a man may find his expences in one 


But an account of this may very f be ta- 


x : * 
: . 
cog : 1 — 1 
* — ——_ r. MET >» > by = M3 —— 2 22 - <4 — — — 
11 Fr ͤ . ⁵˙ 8 En rms men rs wt PRO ay COR Tet ITO. EE ICIS ol 
2 2 8 2 . . . N : * > 


Suppoſe the average earning of a labourer i is 


2 freſh 


- — — -—_— 
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a freſh account of labour, and finds the ſame 
average 1s. 5d. a-day. We will ſuppoſe him to 
employ ten labourers, the difference of this 3 4. 
a- day will then amount to 45 J. a year, which is 


certainly no trifle; and ſhews that a farmer 


ſhould be very attentive to this point, that he 


may be enabled, where 1:.bour is cheap, to over-. 


look the more unprofitable circumſtances, in a 


farm beneficial upon the whole; and where it 


is dear, that he may not loſe fight of fo mate- 


rial an expence among others, and determine, 
therefore, to reject a bargain which may be fo 


additionally un profitable. Too much cannot be 
ſaid on this point, for no object is more impor- 
tant: but the evident conſequence of it will, it 


is apprehended, plead ſtronger with thoſe Who 


are upon taking new farms, than any thing more 
I can add, Let me, however, remaik that the 
price of labour may very eaſily make it better 
worth a farmer's while to give 155. an acre, in 
one place, for land, than 125. in another, ſup- 
pong i the utmoſt fimilarity, . 0 


1 
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CHAP XII. 


; Of ſome other circumſtances which a + Rinks ſoould 
attend to in * 4 farm. 


HERE are a few other points which de- 
ſerve mention, but which may be thought 
by ſome too unimportant to be treated of in 
7 chapters by themſelves. 


I. The number of acres in a farm is a very 


: material point; I mean, whether the ſpecified 


number be conjectured or aſſured. In ſome leaſes, 
in the recital of the acres, it is common to add 


more or leſs; in others, the number is aſſured, 


and the rent ſtated per acre. The latter is much 


the faireſt, and moſt ſatisfactory way; for, in a 


long courſe of years, with the variations of ſur- 


veys, the changes of lands, and the alterations 
of fields, miſtakes very often creep into ſurveys; 


and, upon trial, it has been found there has deen 4 


a much leſs quantity of land than mentioned in 


the leaſe. For this reaſon, it is but prudent in 
the farmer to view the fields attentively, and to 


meaſure thoſe which appear to the eye to be the 


| ſmalleſt meaſure; that is, if the landlord inſiſts 


upon the farm being let for ſuch a number ol . 


| _ more or "ft 1 


1. When a farm is | ſituated contiguous, or 


near to the manſion-houſe of the landlord, it is 


not an uncuſtomary covenant, for the tenant to 
Engage to do a given quantity 'of carting for the 
| landlord every year There is nothing to be im- 


peached in ſuch an agreement, but it ought to 


: be carried, like all the reſt, to account, and va- 
„ 8 8 „ 


| 

'v 
1 
1 
1 


abſolute neceſſities, and always to get 
land the utmoſt. To ſuch, theſe maxims are 
very indifferent; for let them leave the farm 
when they will, they can loſe nothing by former 
expences, the land never owing them any thing; 

E but the caſe is ſurely different with a man who 
dieeſigns to expend conſiderable ſums of money in 
bringing the land into perfect order; a three, or 

2 ſeven years leaſe, is to him much the ſame as 
none at all; and he would be an egregious fool, 
do diſpoſe of his money upon any ſuch uncer-. 
 tainties, If a man really means to be a good 

farmer, it can never anſwer to him to enter a 

farm with a ſhorter than twenty-one years leaſe ; 

nor can it ever be for the advantage of the land- 
lord to let his farms on ſhorter. I am now ſpeax- 
ing of rich countries: As to poor ones, to be in- 
| cloſed, or marled, or chalked, Fc. Sc. it is at 
once apparent that no man will hire them without 
a long leaſe. VVT 
hut it may be ſaid, that farms are often very _ 
well managed by men that have no leaſes. This 
I readily grant; but then they have, probably, 
been bred up on their farms; they, as well as 
| their family, may know their landlord; and ſe- 
veral generations paſs without a leaſe, and yet 
nothing unreaſonable happens. But this is a pe- 
_ culiar caſe, I am ſuppoling a landlord and te- 
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lued as ſo much rent; and this remark is appli- 
cable to all other kinds of covenants, which con- 


tain an agreement to pay or perform any ſum of 
%% 


III. Some landlords will not grant leaſes at all; 


others for only 3 or 7 years: This is a matter 
of ſmall conſequence to thoſe tenants who pur- 
poſe conducting their farm in a flovenly negli- 


gent manner, never to expend any 1 
om the 


nant, 
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nant, that are ſtrangers, coming together ; in 
which caſe, caution is at leaſt requiſite. Beſides, 
we often fee whole ſets of old tenants trimmed 
up at once in their rents, not unreaſonably in- 
| deed; but ſufficiently to ſhew, that the farmer 


With a leaſe in his pocket is in a much more ſe- 
cure ſituation, than another * * none. 


- W. A farmer ſhould be attentive, hes he 
| hires his farm, that he engages to leave it as he | 
found it in every circumſtance ; that is, to go out 

without the new tenant's having more adva Ee” 
of him, than he himſelf has of the tenant he 

ſucceeds ; this principally concerns s the — 
for llage, carting, &c. Sc. 


V. It is uſual, in all rich countries, fir the farm 


35 to find the farmer in 8 if 1 it does — the : 


. pam 4 thould be noted. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the JO OE of reducing the ſubjefs of the pre- 
ä chapters i. to a regular account. 


JAVIN G thus gone through the N 
ob ets of the farmer's attention, in hiring 
a new . it is neceſſary, in the next place, to 
ſtate the method that ſhould be followed in form- 
ing eſtimates of the amount of each article, in 
ſuch a manner, that the obſervations made may 
be reduced to one conciſe and clear view, from 
which may, at once, be deduced the point, whe- 
ther any farm be advant: eous, or the contrary. 
In doing this, the moſt compendious, and in- 
deed the ſureſt rule (as it is founded on particular 
experience) is to fix upon a criterion, by which, 


5 analogically, to judge of ſimilar matters. For 


inſtance, a farmer may fix upon his laſt farm, or 


any other, of which he has a thorough know- _ 
ledge, by way of a compariſon, to examine new 
ones. This will be exemplified in the following 
| ſketches, It will be neceſſary here to aſſume the 


language of a farmer, and ſuppoſe myſelf in the 
ſituation of havirg viewed a farm, and delibera- 
ting upon the rent it is s worth, : 


* f 4 7 S 0 1 i 
MEM ORA N DU NM. e 
1 calculate the r rent of * old farm at * v. 


5 as follows. np : 
= Rent, JJ “ 
J..... 8 30 0 0 0. 


ee en. ME. 


Carry over, 380 


Church 8 
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ua 
Ga - 


Brought over, 4 380 00 
Church ditto, * — 2 0 0 
Conſtable's ditto -— -"" 41 10 0 
Surveyors ditto, - — 710 0 
Value of my ſtatute work, - 6 6 o 
Window tak, - 2 10 0 
Repairs of the houſe aud 4 - 411 0 
Three days carting for my landlord, 2 o 0 
: Four loads of ſtraw for ditto, | . 
' Total rent, L 408 27 .-0* 


As there were no other covenants or circum- 
ſtances of extraordinary expence attending the 
farm, this is the whole of the rent; and as * 
40o acres of land, it is not quite 1 J. 6d. 


7 acre, upon an average, all round; which rent 1 05 


6 divide, as follows, according to the ſoil: 


45 Acres of fine dry crumbly clay | 3 
1 „ 


: 30 Of a ſtiff wet baking clay, 


V „„ 


| 20 Of a reddiſh brick carth bm V 
flat and rather wet, at 8. - 8 o o 


60 Acres of a light ſound gravel- | 5 


3 35 Of a fine rich black ſand, 


i loam, at 20 © = to 0 © 
- 40 Of a cold wet ſpringy gravel, rs 
" ins "246.0 


5 0 


1 7 
20 Of a dry looſe fand at 45 5 1 


380 Of a light, dry found rich CT ws 
bam, at 205. . = 75 0 © 
1 50 Acres of meadow ground, | 

| ſubject to be overflowed 1 in . ö 


time, at 208, _ - 50 0 © 
350 | Carry over, 330 10 © 
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Brought over, C. 3 30 10 O 
20 Ditto not ſubject to that evil, 
and the herbage remarkably 


fine, ar 40s. „ 0 
12 Acres of dry ſound rich upland : | 
graſs, at 30s. „ 
6 Ditto of ditto, but richer and V) 
„ -- 22 ©: ©0: 
12 Rough graſs, at 145. - - $ 8 o 
„ 5 Total, 408 18 0 


8 theſe Prices are points of com pariſon, by which 
| I am to judge of the farm now before me. It 
conſiſts of the following acres of different ſoils, 


== which 1 value : as 5 under. 


. ; . 

30 Ae of rich, ſound crumbly J. * + 

clay; it has been hollow —_— — ĩ 
ed, and, I thik, is as good 

as that which I occupied in 

my laſt farm; rent, there 


__ a6, „ "> iS 3 


„ 
7 "Si of ſuch Ps as No, 1 
but, for want of draining, the 1 
Water * much, nor is 


5 


. 47 | ” 1 Carry o over, * 39 o 0 0. „ 


>» 1 am en able hve hive Kicked ray forts 
of land for ove farm, but this was neceſſary for 


_ the explaration of the idea. However, I have 


ſeen farms of 400 acres with as great variety, 
3 not 8 the ſame Kind as theſe. $ 


there 
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47 Brought over, L. 39 0 0 


there ſo good a fall to carry it 
off. It is not ſo good as the 
dother by 65. an acre: fay, 
therefore, 8 


2 No Ke 
12 Acres of ay ſound red loam, 


| has a good Yall, and from its 


not adhering to my feet in 
walking over it (it being win- 
ter), I judge it to be kindly. 
land, and worth as much as 


my bo acres of gravelly loam, 


in my laſt farm, or 20s. Ex 


| No 4. 


135 Acres of very flat wet ſpewy 
dlay, worſe I think can ſcarce 


be met with, one acre of No 
$7 worth 4 of it it; the 1 rent 5s. 


20 Acres of a flat, cold, looſe, = 


VvVoodcock, brick earth loam, 


very vet. and poor. The 20 
acres of reddiſh brick earth in 


my laſt farm better, I reckon, 
by 15. an acre; therefore * 


"Nos: 


= 10 Ages of liebt gravel, has not 


ſo much of the loam in it as 
the 60 acres in my laſt farm: 


It will certainly burn in a dry 


ſummer. It is worth, on com- 


pariſon with them, 155. 


— 


17 0 0 


d 


3135 0 


5 Carry over, . 86 5 0 


2 


56 


104 


80 
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No 7. 
Abres of a cold, ſpringy gra- 


* over, J. 86 5 © 


vel, wetter I think than the 


40 in the other farm; not 


worth ſo much * 35. an acre, 


therefore at 9 3 - 


Ne 8. 


Acres of ditto, but wet only 
at places, to the amount of a- 
bout 5 acres, the reſt better 


land, but will burn: L value 1 it 
„%% 


10 


Acres of a dry 3 and, 
not ſo good as the 20 J — 


dne ay, 4. wy 


25 1 of a black ſandy loam ; 0 


. 35: in the other 
nn; a5. - - 


No 10. 


1 % 


I take it to be 55. an acre bet- 


TH. 
Acres of a light, dry, found, 


rich loam; much ſuch land 2 
the 50 in the firſt farm, but 
one part rather gravelly; how- 
ecver, as another 1s blacker and 
more crumbly, but at the ſame 
time moiſt, 1 reckon it, 1 


5 a . . 


= 5 


22 


p o 8 * 4 3 
N = 
hos "EE "I HE} 2 
4 ö 1 ” * ＋ + 


3 

* 4 
K* 
ht "La 
2 Xx 
4 8 
. 
. 
He 

— 
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229 5 Brought over, C. 183 o o 


Ne. 12. 
70 Ares of meadow land, low, 


but not ſubject to be over- 


flowed ; the herbage exceed- 
ingly good : I think it better 


graſs than any I had before, 


. Hs: 6 
Ne 13. 


20 Acres of ditto, bow 4 very 
low that it will ſcarce ever et- 
cape being overflow ed even in 


ſummer; I value it at BS. 


the  herbage is not m 


Nox 


No; 18. 


1 50 Aa of very wild by 
graſs, many parts of it on a 
_ burmog gravelly foil ; others 


on a looſe wet loam, and ne- 
ver drained : The whole over- 
run with mole and ant-hills, 


buſhes, briers, and fome 
 whins; if allowed to plough 
it, is worth 105. an acre. 


Ne as; 


21 Acres of white chlky arable; 15 


— — 


157 100 


| 3 | 


1 10 1588 of dry ard * 1 
grass, on loam. It is rather 
better than the 12 in the other | 


farm; at 322. - 16 0 0 


75 


500 Carry over, 1 449 10 0 
„„ very 


* 
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500 Brought over, /. 449 10 0 


very wet and adheſive: I have 
no experience in this land, but 
judge, from the view of it and 
what I can learn from en- 
quiries, that it is not worth a- 


an acre. „ * 5 PY 


500 | 42 15 0 


80 mach for the farmer's private valuation of 


| the /and, which is drawn up on a ſuppoſition that 
all other circumſtances are upon an average with 
farms in general ; theſe are next to be viewed, 
to diſcover whether they are above or below ſuch 
average, that in either caſe the excels may be 
charged _ 
I be fences are various, in general live hedges 
and ditches; and though I remark many gaps 
and ſhards in them, yet ſuch muſt be expe&-d in 
all farms newly hired : but the 159 acres of rough 
ground having been once a park, is incloſed only 
with an old pale, much of it in that degree of 
rkxcpair which renders it tenantable, but will never 
ſupport it through the leaſe: 1 ſhall conſequently 
be engaged in a great expence (as I am to keep 
them in repair) before the expiration of it. It is 
a matter of difficult calculation, but the neareſt 
eſtimate I can make, on an exact view and mea- 
ſurement, 1s that theſe 150 acres will coft me, in 
21 yew, in e of paling, the ſum of - - 


: . — & 0 o 
If the lanes was a | hedge and 
ditch like the reſt of the farm it 
would colt me, n the amount in 
of wood gained LT. „ 
; Exceſs of the palin 8. „ Wo S# ©: 
5 Wh cn, m 21 years, is per aunuẽãm,, 2 7. 7. 
carry over, C. 2 7 7 
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59 


Brought over, C. 27 7 


The 10 acres of upland paſture, 
and ſeveral of the arable fields, 


which muſt be under clover fome 
years, ar d fed, have no water for 
cattle: I muſt ſink 3 ponds at leaſt: 
the ſtuff that comes out may pay; 
but as I ſuſpect one field being all 
gravel, I think it cannot pay: I 
therefore reckon the expence of 
one pond, which will coſt me 10/. 
at leaſt, or per annum, for 21-. 
„„ 7 
„ int through one 
field of 50 acres, which, being un- 
confined, I muſt either ſubmit to 
great am ual loſs or fence it in; 
this will coſt me 180. or per aun. 
Pive foot- paths run thro' the 
farm for a conſiderable way, 1 
would have compounded for two, 
| ſhall therefore charge threc: they 
will inevitably do me 30/7. da- 
mage in one or other or per. . 
annum, — . * 
„ buildings a are 5 of them 
good, and pretty well contrived, 
but they form with pales only one 
farm-yard, wherras two are indiſ- 
penſably 3<ceſlary to ſuch a farrn; 
1 cannot make another out with - 
ſuch an high pale as is neceilary 
under 15 J. or per annum, 
TI wid-rftaiid that the landlord 
will make no additions; but there 


Carry over, /. 


on 1 
5 16 11 


muſt 
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Brought over, C. 5 16 11 
muſt be a new chaff-houſe built, 
which will coſt me 12/7. or per 

annum, — — > O 
Ihe intereſt of theſe ſums muſt 5 
be reckoned, as I ſhall expend 

them directly; ; they amount to 

: 1057. fay 1001. at * cent. 


5 Next, 1 muſt examine ſuch circumſtances, ; in 
= favour of the farm, as are fulceptible of calcu- 5 
lation. 1 
—_ In the firſt place, the 500 acres „5 
= - are perfectly contiguous, even cir- 
| cularly fo; I know ſcarce any farm 
of this ſize, that lies ſo well; had 
| IT 500 acres in the common, or a- 
= verage degree of contiguity, I 
3 would give 59 were they laid to- 
5 | gg as theſe are; I ſhall there- 
fore charge it at 507 or ah V 
num, — — FA | 5 . 
. The roads to ab; (which i EE Fo 
| on diftant only 6 miles) are ſo ex- 
 tremely good, being turnpike, that 
l can in any manner carry a fourth *' / 
more corn at a time, than in com-. 
mon roads; there are 400 acres of 
arable, ſuppoſe 160 of wheat and 
barley every year, and 4 quarters 
Per acre on an average, I ſhall 
WE: then have 640 qrs. to carry to 
met; e 1 ſhall have a broad- 
7..." Wwheekd 2ggon, J muſt calculate 
asccordinglv. I . laſt farm * 


: = 0 : may il n 
fs 2 r . . 7 2 „ 2. ” 2 1 Se a oy (AIP 
+ $1: e e eee 


1 
* 
70: 
O 


Carry over, 6 2 2-5 


7 


carried. 


ö 
0 
5 
— 


. e 


n 
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Brought over, C. 2 7 7 
carried 30 ſacks on an average 10 


miles, which coſt me 9d. a ſack, 
or 15. 6 d. a quarter. I can here 


carry 40 ſacks, or 20 qrs. at 1 5. a 
quarter, there is to be charged 

therefore in favour of this farm 

6 d. a quarter on all corn carried 5 
to market, or - n 


Upon viewing the lo" atten- 
tively, I think them much beyond 
the common ones, and will fave 


me much labour in carrying the 
food of cattle backwards and for- 


wards, and alſo enable me to make 
a much larger quantity of dung 


than in moſt yards. Tvalue theſe C 
85 circumſtances at per annum, - 3.0.0 


Dos Total, , 26 7 „ 
Ditto the unfavourable andes i 10 8 4 


In favour of the farm, SAG 4 I 9 2 


The farmer having corded thus "I in his 
calculations, comes next to rent of various kinds: 
on this head the landlord muſt be the laſt perſon 
he treats abſolutely with. He goes firſt to the 
parſon, and enquires his terms & 
cCaſe he hires the farm: he is anſwered that no 
agreement of that ſort will be made, nor until 
he has hired it. — Alarmed at this anſwer, he next 
enquires into the probability of the tythe being 
taken in kind; he finds nothing but compoſitions 
around him, and no peculiar reaſon tor his being 
gathered any more than'the reſt : the average of 
the compoſitions he diſcovers to be 45. an acre all 


round. 


agreement, in 


1 * * on = — — 1 
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round. This ſum he therefore writes down as his 


own tythe, or, - C. 100 0 © 
Poor rates: his vredceetfor pai id 


to the amount of 60 J. a year, — 
as he finds no probability of his 
paying more, he writes that ſum, 60 


oO O 
Conſtable's ditto, — „„ 
Church ditto, - = . 
Surveyer s ditts, - += - 10 0 O 
Value of the ſtatute work, ny 7 0 © 
Window tax, - $0.0 
The repairs of the houſe and « . 
fices are calculated at 2 9 


5 Deduct from theſe aniches FAY 155 196 0 
amount of the balance of the for- 
mer account in favour of the 


2 farm, i N 85 - 1 os i , ä 15 8 19 3 


= 


Total rent hitherto brough: to. 5 
\nccount, VW: „ 180 © OY 


„„ valuation of the land * — Z 1 
mounted to 5 „„ 17 . 
Deduet the above bum, : 180 o 2 : 

” 276 is 3 


| Pofſefled of this remainder, is is ready (nd 


155 1 til chen) for the landlord. As this is preciſe- 
y the ſum he can afford to pay in landlord's rent, 


he knows the utmoſt to offer; —and if he gets it 
cheaper, the value of his bargain — and if dear- 
er, the amount of the exceſs; fo that he is abſo- 


lutely prepared, in point of all previous know- 8 8 
ledge, to treat to advantage. 


I any covenants are demanded of an l 1 
payment of ſtraw, —of carting, — or in any other 
form, they muſt be added to the rent caſh, and 


the total conſidered as rend. Let Ws for the fake 


' 


PPP 2d oo ace AN 
Fj Xe : * a 
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of the concluſions, ſuppoſe the landlord's total 


demand to come within the ſum deſigned to be 


eed to; — and with that demand ſome cove- 


vants in the leaſe ſpecified that were not expected. 


For inſtance, the tenant not to break up any 
graſs land, not even the 150 acres of rough 
ground. Clover not to be conſidered as a fallow, 


_ in the cropping the fields, Sc. Sc. 


Theſe, or any other covenants of the kind, 


muſt then be valued. The 150 acres to plough 
were valued at 105. but to remain in graſs they i 
0 worth but 5. . the WN therefore, = 


„ 10 8 
3 | There are 1 50 acres » (ſuppoſe) 
| the farmer will find ĩt moſt profit- 
able to cultivate with clover as a 
fallow: if it is ſtruck out, he muſt 
ſubmit to much higher expences 
pf all forts that relate to tillage, 
and at the ſame time not get bet- 
ter, or perhaps fo good crops; 
— 1 circumſtance leſſens the value 
„ acre, 8=— = „ 20 10 8 
. 55 o „ 
Rent before agreed too. 276 16 . 
Now to be . 5 55 0 I 
FL 41 6 3 


The l is 3 he 5 is now to offer the 


1 8 landlord, in caſe the obnowous Covenants are in- 


5 1 liſted on. 


have, in this manner, gone through the me- 


| thod of reducing every article to an eſtimate, 
and I cannot but apprehend the certainty atten & 
ing ſuch a method muſt recommend it infinite 
more than hiring a farm upon a ſuperficial view, 
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and without any other eſtimates than mere fleet- 
ing ideas. A man ſhould not only act prudent- 
ly, but know wherein he does it, and to what 
degree. 

Let me, however, warn the perſon who is a- 
bout to form ſuch a caiculation as the preceding, 
to give the value of the land he views fair piay, 
and not, through avarice, eſtimate it below the 
real value : if he gets the farm below the amount 
he rates it at, ſo much the better; he will then 
| have the ſatisfaction of knowing to what amount 


he has the better of the bargai : If he does not : 


form ſo exact an eſtimate as to be determined 
not to exceed it one ſhilling, he leaves the treaty 
with his landlord to the common haggling way 
of making bargains, and will be loft in confuſi- 
on, having no abſolute Point to which he may 
advance, and no further. ; 
"ma regular method of arranging his ideas, of 


e reducing every thing to calcula ĩon and certainty, 
will allo ge a man great advantages when a 
farm is to be hired ort warning, with ſcarce 

any time for c. nſiderauon. In that caſe, a man 


who takes no ſuch guide rejects the bargain for 


want of time to reflect, — to conſul. his friends, 5 


D and to make an hu-dred trivial enquiries of 


| wohat fort of crops the laft tenant gained? and other 


ſuch trivial matters. But he who has made a re- 


gular cſtimate of every article, can treat and 
conclude in five minutes as well as five months; 
and conſequently will have, in every caſe, the 


= greateſt as þ of never 1 a beneficial | 
5 — 
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' CHAP. XIV. 


| Remarks on the conduct of common farmers, in pro- 
Portioning their land to their . 


T is neceſſary to introduce the following cal- 
I culations, by a few obſervations on the method 
generally followed by common farmers, of judg- 
ing from their fortunes of the quantity of land 
they are enabled to hire. In the eſtimates which 
I ſhall give, there will be found many variations 
from the common conduct; I ſhould, therefore, 
give my reaſons for ſuch variations. 
It is univerſally known. in every part of the 
kingdom, that farms are every day hired with 
much ſmaller ſums of money than the moſt con- 


ſiderate people would allot for the purpoſe. It is 
not gentlemen and landlords alone who think = 


ſuch ſums too ſmall ; even farmers themſelves will 
often own, that a larger ſum of money is really 
: neceſſary, than often poſſeſſed upon the hiring of 


a farm; and they will — that it would be more 
advantageous to cultivate 200 acres completely 


than 300 indifferently, for want of plenty of mo- 


ney: And the practice of the moſt enlightened 
dnes prove the ſame thing as the ſentiments of the 


reſt, however contrary to their conduct; for we 


TE very often ſee very large tums applied to the cul- 


ture of farms, and ſuch as render a ſpirited Prac- 


_ tice neceſſary to pay the intereſt of. 


Ihe cauſe of ſuch numerous deviations as we 
find from prudence, in this caſe, is the avarice 


+ "of hiring a large quantity of land; their great 5 


ambition is not to farm well, but e t Nine 


out of ten had rather cultivate 500 acres in a ſlo- 
venly manner, though conſtantly cramped for 

money, than 250 acres completely, though they 
„ - Wk. J. . 5 would 
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would always have money in their pockets. And 


numerous are the inſtances in which they would 


be richer at the end of a leaſe of 200 acres, 
than of 4oo. — But from whatever ſource this 


error is derived, the fact, that It is an error, I 
indiſputable. 


Farms are ſometimes hired with 110 ſmall 
| ſums, that many believe it to be almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to carry them on: and yet the farmers of 


ſuch do * 1 to go on after a manner to the 
Some explanation of this con- 


end of the lea 
duct is neceſſary. 


Let us ſuppoſe a man to hire a farm of 2001. 
a year, containing as many acres, 40 of them 
_ graſs, and 160 arable : For how ſmall a ſum of 
money may a farmer hire ſuch an one ? Auſwer, 


1 for 4224. — * this manner : 


| Implements. 


| Theſe are all mw in | ſecond hand at low Ce 


= prices; 5 3 


_ Waggons, ws - 1 
/// / To 
„„ up ũ MN 

2 Pair of harrows, ME 1 

J N 

955 Screen, buſhel, forks, rakes, ho- . 
— Tt = &c. V e 
1 Sacks, 3 55 1 


Harneſs for 8 horſes, cart and 


1 OS „ 4 10 


0 
Dairy urniture, - - 210 0 
O 


Houlthold ditto, „ - 2 © 


Carry over, Z 71 1 


o 
ah fy 
5 Q FE 5 * 
ry 
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Brought over, C. 71 


Live Stock. 
8 Boks, : - =: £4.45 © © 
5 Cows, - "0 0 0 
50 Sheep (old crones) 1417 10 0 
_ Swine, — SY 20'S 


67 
© 0 


G— 


” Seed. 

40 Aczen of wheat, {.24 0 0 
J -- 0.00 
10 Of oats and clover, - 4 :&'©. 


= - Sis: 
Three ſervants (wages half 
a year) which, with himſelf 
or a ſon, makes one to _ 
plough, + 10 00 
a 1 in DELLS . 
A maid's wages (if he . „ 


= not a daughter gr rr up), nr : 10 „„ 
— 10 9 


| Sandy articles. 
4 3 im to enter the 
farm at Michaelmas. His 


cos he will not buy till me” 
winter is over: his horſes he 


turns into a ſtraw yard, (his 
| own, if he has ag eed with 
his predeceſſor for the ſtraw 
of the laſt crop) but where- 


euer it may be, at 1s. a week CL 
Per horſe, 5 months, 8:00. 


Corn and hay in ſpring. 
ſowing 2 months, at 3s. on 


8 horſe, . BED x 2 12 9 | 


Carry over, £. 17 12 © > 229 10 0 
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Brought over, . 17 12 © 229 10 0 
Houſe- keeping a year, (be- 
ſides what the farm yields) 
| that! is, fat hogs and wheat, 40 oo 
Half a year's rates, &c. at 


35. 6d. in the pound - 17 10 © 
Cloaths and Oy" mo- 
* F 10 00 
95 - 85 2 5 h 
"* $14 68 © --. 


Thus we find that 3141. 125. are neceſſary to 
carry him through the firſt half year, and, in 
| tome articles, the whole year; conſequently fo 
much muſt at firſt be in hand; the further ſum 
: neceſſary will beſt appear from — his ex- 
pences in * accounts. 


| Second half year. 


To half a year's * By product of 5 . 
„„ 1g 0. Com, - - 40 ©: 
Ditto rates, 17 10 Ditto of 1 
- Blackfimath and © the Wy „„ 
wWheel-wright, doubled, 35 o 
tn Balance - 81 . 
a a you's „ N 
rent, - 100 0 
5 Window lights, $- o 
£< 146. 0 1 146 * 5 


. By this account we ; find a fi of 81 J. 
N + muſt n be 1 *. caſn for ſtock 5 
5 aa = 


Third 


2 p ad * 
. ü —— wh A 7 r 
3 n . en th * 2 ne APY, Eee ies AP ms EY OY . 
a 1 * ES . N - ws en * 3 13 — 
1 * & 8 2 ZN Ks tO 9 0 8 0 * n þ 
.. " BIND . N , * . 0 N * ; 
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Third half-year. 


Wages, - L. 13 10 By 40 acres of 


Rates, - 17 10 wheat at 4/. 


Tythe, at 35. in | 0 


the pound, 30 © By 40 of baiky 


Black-ſmith and "mal <- - 120: 0 


wheel-wright, 10 o 20 Acres turn ips 
Rane, 1 g =: = 25 0 
Lights, „ 5 = 
Seed wheat, 40 Es 

r 44 0: 
Ditto 40 of bar 
| ley, — 20 O 


Clover with i 8 


Ditto 20 acres * 


bens, 12 0 
20 of oats, - 10 0 

- - Jo Sheep, - 28 0 

Sundry {all 8 


ticles. RG. 10 | 5 75 
Balance . 0 e 


This * . is reckoned for houſe- 


keeping : A farmer, when once his land begins 
to produce, lives off his farm; I mean a an 


one as takes a farm as large as poſlibl-; the (wine. 


furniſh him with meat; the (creenings of his 
Wheat with bread, and poultry and other ſmall _ 
articles with malt, and the few things he wants T7 


5 beſides. 


„ — Fi 0. urth 1 
8 Rent, L. 100 © By cows, | = 30 5 
ED W ages and La- Sheep, 5 6 „ 
„ Fg. 0 Balance of laſt | 
Ro -- - : Dy — 7 3 34 0 
1 Wear and Tear, 14 6 | Balance, = 
” 146 10 wo 1 | 
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In this half-year we find another deficiency of 
261. 105. which, like the former, muſt be car- 
ried to the firſt account of ſtock. 


5 Fifth half year. 
Rent, „. 100 o By 40 acres of 

Labour, - - 15 o wheat, - . 160 
Rates, - 17 10 40 Of barley, 120 
Wear and tear, - 15 020 Of beans, - 30 


o00o 


- Lights, , #0 Of clover, hay 
Tythe, - 30 © and 8 


Seed for go acres 

of wheat, 25 o 
30 Barley, - 15 ©o 
20 _ = =..:y0:-0 
OO. 12 9 10 


L. 36% 0 {. 360 © 
Vf. half year. f 
Rent, 1 100 Oo By Cows, . 30 "0 


Labour, - - 20 0 Sheep this year 
| Rates, | - - - 17 10 for ſtock to in- 


” ear r and tear, 20 6 creaſe, - - o . 


; | Balance, | 2 O Balance of laſt 


half year, 129 W 


. 159 . 1 159 10 > | 


| We are now come to the point, when it a 


pears that our farmer may get up the hill with : 
lack, but yet he continues in ſuch a ſituation, 
that any unforeſeen accident, or failure of crop, 
will fit very heavy on him. His general 7 


| account will now ſtand as under: 


Expences. ” Product. 1 
Rent, . ME 200 o Wheat, — = | 9 0 
Tythe, = 30 0 Barky, I, 3 120 0 


Carry over, 1 0 Curry over, 4 280 0 


* 9 * 
—_ 


ere 
e 
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Brought over, C. 2 30 o Brought over, (. 280 0 


Wages and la- Beans 50 0 
bour, 40 o 10 Acres of clo- 
Rates, - 35 © ver, or turnips, 20 0 
Wear and tear, 35 © Sheep, - — 100 6 
Lights, 3 o 10 Cows, (in- 
Seed for 40 acres creaſed to this 
of wheat, 20 0 number) - 60 © 
40 Barley, - 20 0 „„ 
— O O 
_ - 50 0 
Balance, 57, 0 
1.85 5 „„ . 80 0 


The balance of 55 J. is, for all his private ex- 


pences, his profit, the intereſt of his money, and 


the chance of accidents, very inadequate to theſe. 
demands; but, in a term of years, will increaſe, 
from the expenditure of itſelf in part on the farm, 5 
and from the gradual increaſe of ſtock by breed- 
ing, as he has, beſides the article of ſheep charged, 
56 J. worth for breeding, either in kind or caſh. 


Now if we go over theſe accounts, the ſums 


wherewith the farm was s ſtocked will woos to be 
as follow; - 5 


The firſt expence, 5 1 314 12 7 ps 


O 
The firſt wrong balance, 81 0 0 


The ſecond ditto, þ 5 1 — — | 8 | 26 10 8 . 


Total, 2 422 5 1 


Which! is « Kale more than two rents. 


This ſketch, in which a minute accuracy was 


not neceſlary, will ſerve to ſhew the management 
whereby farmers ſometimes, with very ſmall ſums 

of morey, get into large farms; and it proves, 

at the ſame time, (notwithſtanding the pollibility 


1 of tucceeding in ſuch attempts), that the ma- 
F 4 naging 
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naging in this manner is very hazardous to the 

farmer, and pernicious to the farm. 

1 year comes, or any accidents happen 

to his ſtock, he is ruined : —With good years he 

can afford to do nothing in the way of improve- 
ment and he is ſo weak in cattle and labour, 

that, in a few years, his fields muſt inevitably be 

out of order for want of requiſite tillage; and 


better horſes muſt be bought, and more men ein- 


ployed, or all will go to ruin.— His implements, 
bought | in with an eye to cheapneſs alone, will 

ſoon be worn out, and freſh . demanded. 
All expences will multiply. 

In ſach a ſtate, how is it poſſible be ſhould 
turn his land to the beſt advantage? A vein of 
the fineſt marle may be under his fields; he can 
have nothing to ſay to it. He may be within 3 

or 4 miles of a town, where dung and aſhes are 

10 be had on very reaſonable terms; but how is 

he to afford the purchaſe ? Nothing can be 
| clearer than the infinite diſadvantages of ſuch a 


confined ſituation. 


It would be abſurd to take any trouble to point 

out how farms ſhould be ſtocked that are hired 
on theſe principles; ſuch a deſign would be even 
peruicious, the reader muſt not, therefore, ex- 
pect in the enſuipg calculations "that 1 aim the 
| leaſt at enabling him to play the ſloven. I ſhall. 

ſuppoſe him * Pons of laying out his fortune in 
- ag:icultiure to the beſt advantage; which cer- 


___ raivly muſt be upon the e of 890d; mot -- .;. 
. bad huſbandry. ©. © : 


The infta::ce [ have given above, is a * 
able one; it muſt not be ſuppoſed that a great 


many farms of 200 “. a year, are ſtocked with 
little more than goo!. but inſtances of very bad 
management in this me are abundant, though 


-In general, moſt far- 


not to execrable as this. 
— | mers 
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mers will be found very faulty, and partaking 
more or leſs of this ſpirit of avarice. 

When a man is in ſearch of a farm, he ſhould 
be deſirous alone of employing his money to the 
beſt advantage: What is it to him, whether on 5 
200 acres or 2000 ? That quantity of land which 
to his ſum of money is moſt 5 is the 
quantity to be deſired. 
One point cannot be attended to too much, 
which is, that the farmer be clear in the ſum he | 
poſſeſſes, and not, on any account, in doubt, or 
depending for any on accidents. It is common 
for farmers to be deſirous, when they change their 
farms, of moving into one in the neighbourhood; 
that they may not be at the lots of ſelling their 

old ſtock, and buying freſh ; but this is a moſt 


| pernicious circumſtance, and leads numbers wo... 


their ruin. 
When a farmer acts on this plan, (l am | here 8 
1 ſuppoſing him not to be a rich man, but in mo- 
derate. circumſtances, and depzndan: every year, 
ſomewhat on the laſt), he, in common with o- 
| thers, aiins at as large a farm as he can graſp; 
but the peculiar miſchicf here is, he reckons his 
acres of corn upon the ground, and the general 


produce of his farm the laſt year, as ſo much 


money (by calculaiio” ) towards ſtocking the ner 
one, which he moves iato directly: Now, upon 
: entering into any trade or bulineſs whatever, the 
great point is to know to a ſhilling the amount of 
a man's fortune, to reckon at fo critical a mo 
ment nothing upon contingencics, but have 15 
ſatisfaction, as well as neceſſary accuracy, in 
- Kn owing exactly the amount of his dependences, 
It he moves directly out of one farm into ano- - 


ther, this cannot be the caſe; for it muſt be 


hired ſome time before he leaves his old one, 
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or, in other words, while his laſt year's crop is 


on the ground. Now I would earneſtly adviſe 
all in ſuch a ſituation, not even to look at a new 
farm, till the whole product of their old one is 
converted into money. He then knows exactly 

what he has to depend upon, and can form a 

much more accurate judgment of the quantity 
of land proper for him to hire, than while he 

reckons his crops as money, before they _- 

_ reaped. ” 
Corn 1s ſometimes very dunk; a man, in 
LR eſtimating the product, may eaſily be miſtaken 

greatly: A very bad harveſt, a blight, a mildew, _ 
an hundred things, may leſſen res, value oreatly, 

and markets fink unexpectedly. He finds his 
product much leſs than he valued it; but his new 
farm is hired, and he cannot withdraw the en- 

gagement, nor manage it with leſs money. — 

Is not the ruin of ſuch a ſituation ſufficiently 

evident? N 


CHAP. 


: my . n > 
5 28 K E on A ly », 
"al £27 St cn & 
* 95 — N 8 D 1 1 
. 3 7 G > ei "of ” 
" '< + nk 1 == 4 ISM 4 = r AN . — 4 
8 N ig Co TW ati bd 
{AA WR rw n r 
* 


farm. E 
I muſt farther be W to premiſe, "has * 
aim, in all things, at eſtimations of good huſ- 
bandry; conſequently, bad farmers muſt not 
quarrel with me for not t{quaring my ideas 0 their 5 


tlemen and common EO 
fame footing, it would only have muitipied di- 
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CHAP XV. 


Of the. mf advantageous anket of 4% of ins of 


50 . in far ming. 


Dedicate this chapter to the e of the 
ſervant, labourer, and other po! men, who, 


| faving or acquiring a ſmall ſum of money, are 
deſirous to become farmers : But it is impoiſible, 


in the title of this or any of the fucceeding chap- 


ters, to ſpecify minutely the ſum which will be 
proved in the calculations; when I fay 5 J. I 
mean only a ſum under or over that. It may 
vary from 33 J. to 65 J. nor is there any thing in- 
accurate or uſcleſs in ſuch want of previous limi- 
tations. It is more genuine to reject them, and 
ſhevs that the eſtimates are not warped to anſwer 
_ preciſely a given point, but either extended or 


diminiſhed, according to the circumſtances of the 


P. actice. 


In all the precedin parts of this i inquiry, gen- . 
gpart have been upon the 


vitions for nothing, to have made any diſtiictiors 


between them: But in the article of ſtocking, it 
15 very different; a gentleman, as I ſhall ſhow 
| hereafter, muſt, in moft caſes, aſſig more mu- 
{© ney to any given pur pole, than a common. far- 


mer: — I ſhall not, however, make any diſtinc- 


tion between them, while I ſprak only of ile 
farms, ſince gentlemen can have nothing to do 
with fuch but through  curiolity ; never tor profit: 


And 


A cart with ladders, „F 
A plough, - = 08-6 
1 5 A pair of harrows, — 3 1 10 "iy . 
a,, :-- #20. © 
| Cart and plough harneſs for - 
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And as to farms of pleaſure, viz. experimental 
ones, I ſhall treat ſingly of them hereafter. When 


I come to middling and large farms, I ſhall make 


diſtinctions between theſe claſſes. | 
Little farms muſt be on rich ſoils, or at leaſt. 


ſuch as require no improvement. There are va- 
riations in theſe, which muſt have various calcu- 
lations, | 


Ne 1. | 


 Divifon of ol. i the fack, E. of a farm half 
; 8 r as and ans & arable, on a clay or loam OW 


Rent, Sc. 


Rent of 16 acres of hd. - 7, 516 26; 6 
| Iythe at gs. in the pound, 55 


Rates of all ſorts, and ſtatute 


work, 55 in the 1 — 8 7 3 


Implements, &c. 


* horſes, Os 8 0 


A ſcreen, a buſhel, a fo. 


ſieves, forks, rakes, * 
ſhovel, ſpade, „ Rr 
ſeythe, Sc. Sc. VVV 


8 
Toad... E 
Dairy furniture, e 5 


27 16 6 


Canye over, oe 17 18 6 


'T N 
44 
1 
9 
* 
34 


- 1 p R 
- | 2 * * W * . 7 
e eee ee 


- n nh n . 
1 F _—_— AE 9 Yi " 
1 ² A ² as 


| for three acres of wheat, 
Seed, - a 


Water furcowing, N 
One ploughing 


; Seed, „% I 10 


pe Sowing, 1 


Water furrowing and bar- 


lation to above 676. and under the title of 50 J. | 
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Brought over, C. * 18 6 


Live ftock. 


Two r 0.0 


For conn, = - $0.0 
A ſow, „„ © £ O ” 
Seed and lege. N | 
Paid the preceding tenant 


ploughed _ 1 = 45. - +236 
16 


I O 


4.0: © 90 


1 
1 
Sowing, . „ 
1 
or 38 acres e 
of oats, e O 12 


rowing, #43 


N 
H | 


99 1 PRE" 
Wen and tear, and ſhoe- 


ing a year, = — 4. 20 0 


Houſe-keeping and cloaths 


a year, beſides what the gar- 
den and farm yields, ſup- 


poſe a man, his wife, and 


Children, and alſo beſides . 
What the we and children 


_ „„ 5 0 | 


1 0 2 „ 


< 67 14 3 
Thus the du finds I "Web run up a calcu- 


dut 


— _ 
44 - 
— E — — uf — 


— — 


_- —_— * 
: B N 1 —— > 
———_—— — — 


— — — 
— —— 
ae ww; —_— 


N — tr a 
DR ³u ˙ w ods. OD CE DD CCI 
"+5 8 © 8 . 


— 


— — — 
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but I know not, in huſbandry, a leſs farm than 


this, to have part of it arable, that can poſſibly 


od ſuppoſed to anſwer in the leaſt to the farmer. 


But, before I proceed, I muſt make a few obfer- 


voations on ſome of the preceding articles. 


n 5 
Some of theſe I allow (© little a farmer to buy 
ſecond-hand, but not to hunt out at a ſale for the 


cheapeſt ſort, which are ſo often the deareft i in the 
end, The cart new would have come to 12 J. 
the barley roller 2 J. or 2 J. 5 5. the harneſs to 37 e 


or 4“. the miſcellaneous articles to 2 J. or 21. 


* ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of a fade, 
pick axe and ſcythe. The ſacks, plough and 


h-rrows 1 d not allow him to buy ſecond hand 


at all. 


Live fc TY 


"Had a 8 as this, in common, 1 get | 


the two horſes perhaps for 51. or 61. but ſuch _ 
ſtocking is nothing but ruin; dog horſes eat as 
much as good ones, but will by no means do their 
Work. With ſuch a pair ot horſes as I allow 
hirn, he may, in caſe he has an opportunity, and 
mM docs not interfere with his own work, do ſome 
ploughing for any neighbouring gentleman or far- 
mer that will employ him; if he and his team 
can earn 4 or 55. a day, now and then, it will 
be an advantage; but ſuch as he could never 
3 wich 505. horſes. 


Four cows to 8 acres of had 6 2 horſes) : 


” 12 a large allo yance, but he muſt have a 1 
ſtock, or he can never live at all; beſides, he 
mav c d his horſcs in a good meaſ ire with an 
acre or wo of dlover, which he may covly- ma- 
nage in a your Oi wy : 


Fe 
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Seed and tillage, © 
In this farm, and all the ſucceeding ones, I 15 


poſe the farm entered at Lady- day, and the pre- 


ceding tenant paid for both the Michaelmas and 


ſpring crops: and this method I chuſe preferably 


Ditto for 3 of ofs, - 


to any other; becauſe it will anſwer the entering 

both at Lady-day and Michaelmas. If it is the 

latter, the expences are, perhaps, the ſame, only 
paid in horſe keeping, inſtead of per acre to the 


farmer. 


_ Thus little farmer 8 yearly account will ſtand 5 
thus: | 


| 5 5 2 1 1 | ; 5 
Kent. J%ͤö;ö +.» | 
Seed for 3 acres of wheat, „ 


Wear and war, -. - +=: 


6 
Town charges, Ke 2 
I 
I 
2 
Houſe keeping, &c. „ 


”* ; 
O 
+Þ 


: Padre „ 
3 Acres of wheat, - - 12 0 0 
4 Coon, „„ . 20 o 0 


ö 
5 i | Expences, 2 | 2 ” - | 7 4 5 
O 


| 2 Product, | | 5 — 3 32 0 ( Y 


I 8 VVV 
N Intereſt of the ſtock, EE To 3s 2 


Lok, - 5 RT. 6 7 4 
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Tbis will not run him in debt, nor perhaps 
diſtreſs him, becauſe he may diſcharge it, either 
by ſelling a hog now and then, breeding up a 
calf, or earning a little money with his horſes 
and cart, or plough; and theſe articles will pro- 
bably amount to more than the deficiency, and 
leave him ſomething that may be called profit. 
It muſt be remarked, that 4 J. per acre of 
wheat, on an average, is a large produce, and 
£7 beyond what is gained by moſt little farmers; 
and 57. a cow is not a low eftimation. The rea- 
ſon that J allow ſuch ſums, is the ſurplus of time 
upon the farmer's hands, beſides what is requiſite 
for the common tillage of his 8 acres; which 
time I ſuppoſe him to beſtow upon his land in 
ſummer, in ploughing it much oftener than com- 
mon, and in both ſummer and winter in carting 
earth and ditch ſtuff unto it. He will have ful” 


ficient time to make good and deep ditches 

throughout his farm, and alſo to cart away the 

cearth that comes out of them. By theſe means 
I ſuppoſe him to get better crops than common 


with little farmers; and his graſs may be Oe : 


1 naged 1 in the ſame manner. :; — 
His whole time will not, however, be token 


up; we may ſuppoſe him to go to day-labour a 


third part of the year, and earn 8). In that caſe. 


the account will be thus: 


1 Labour, - OG. — | Oe 4 8 0 0 
. e 3 4 
= "On 


Which win be all hy 9 to 1 Ginn - 


: while he was a labourer, which muſt be oppoſed 
do the accidental produce of a Pig, a calf, or 


Vork with his horſes. 


Nov, ſuppoſing that the farm in one 8 
1 maintains him, and the labour, in the other; 
fo 
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ſo far they are upon a par. But the labour is 
liable to no Chances nor accidents the farm to 
many. 

It is very evident, rene, that a labourer, 
poſſeſſed of 91 /. taking ſuch a farm, is actin 7 
not only with imprudence, but even folly, anc 
much to his prejudice. | = 


"Es 
Variation the —_ 
FT be arable part of the above farm 70 be laid down , 
| to graſs. 7 


i your 


Al expences the ſame as before, - 4 US 4 7 


1 hear. 
7 Sundry articles of — except 
that of ſeed, ES bs 
__ Seed of eight acres of oats, Cm OS. 
__ Grals leeds for ditto, „ os 


; "Piers CE 1 
| = 5 . Acres of oats, FR ns 7 7 
: 4 Cows, | % 8 0 


— 

S 

© | © 
Tea1j00+» oo 


— > > 0 
Produce, IS . 35 0 


0 


| Deficiency, VV 
gs lum, „% 81 4 7 


— —— — — 


Tom 5 102 14 bc i 


Which total it is neceſſary, at firſt, to be poſ- 
ſeſſcd of, when che 880 is reducing the whole 
VoL. l. l 1 fam 
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farm to graſs, When once the eight acres of 
_ cats are in the ground, he may (ell ſome of his 
| ſtock, and with the produce * more cows. 
For inſtance, 


1 I 


I 

 Harrows, - „„ 

Roller, _ - © — 1 10 0 

| Harneſs for 3 horſes, = 3 10 © 
Sundries, =- > RW 

- Sacks, -- = - „ 4:0- 

"One neſs, 8 06 

Which may be fold for — 12 0 


Which 121. will purchaſe two cows and a young 
heifer. When the farm is in this ſituation, the 
annual account will ſtand thus: „ 


Rent, tythe, and town charges, 23 10 4 | 


FE 
OD Shoeing of horſe, and wear of the cart, o 15 © 
O 


nn Kc. „ * 0 

: . ; 29 5 i 

| = Produce. | 5 

8 th. 5 3 8 
5 Profit « on i breeding; a heifer conſtantly," "©: 
* 31 
A V > WW 5 © 


4 Profit on the farm, „„ £- 114 98 


Aut, as it 1s all WY and conſe- 1 


quently very little labour "NENT. 


: 5 Carry over, — 5 14 8 . 


8 The d muſt earn Fan in let. : 
or ſome other way, for it will not anſwer to keep 
| him all the year for the farm alone. 


e 


A cart, J Ss 
Forks, 1 rakes, &c. &c. oO 10 
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Brought over, C. 1 14 8 


for it, he may do his ditches well, 

and carry the earth unto the land, 
and yet have full half the year to go 
to [| bour, and conſequently we muſt 


| OW half a year; we will call it, 10 

A 13 14 
Deduẽt the intereſt of the ſtock, $2 
Clear profit, ** 'T 8 12 ry 


. 2 0 0 


Upon this account, one remark of great conſe- 


_ quence is, the vaſt ſuperiority of the graſs farm, 


which ought to be a leſſon to people who want 

little farms, to concern themſelves with arable — 
land; for it deprives them of all profit, and at 
the ſame time * them — to great and nume- FF 


rous loſſes. 
| N 0 3. 
V ariation the ſecond. 


Din of ol dc f 9979 fm, te ol as 


or 0am. 


| Remt, Se. 


nee u ee 1 4. 


5 3 = — 4. 15 0 
Tythe, at 45. * F- 00 
| ED Rates, Ke, At 46 - = : 3. 0 


SY o 


Implements, 


Dairy furniture, e 3 » 
: Harneſs, ET TE of 


9 0 0 | 0 1 


Ins ES 


- Carry over, £. 30 I 5 = 


G2 
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| Brought over, C. 30 15 © 


Live ftack. | 

One horſe, „ SS S 
FT 
A ſow, — " SOS WM: 
1 5 —— 28 150 


Sundry articles. es 
Shoeing and wear of cart o 15 o 


1 Houſe-keeping, &c. 8 5 O 0 


OE 5 * 0 


1 6s» 5 0 
The annual account of this farm will be as 


= follows: 


Four, COWS, . =. - 8 


85 Clear profit, 7 eos TY 4 8 "0 


| "—_— 
Rent, &c. OL Le» 4 21 8 
. Sundry e „ 5-1 = 5 


Produce. 


Three quarters of a a year s labour, - 10 00. 


| 3 5 e 
5 Intereſt of the ftock, „„ 


: 13 theſe accounts 31 the wike and ls . 

: earnings, and the farm (beſides the ſtated pro- 

Aucc) in the articles of ſwine, garden, milk, &c. 

are ſuppoſed to maintain the mals family, and 1 
| believe the calculation is not at all ſtretched. 
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And, according to this account, he apparently is 
the better for his farm by 8/. a year, and at the 
ſame time liable to no loſſes by bad crops : I fay 
apparently. becauſe it is not totally ſo, as we may 
ſuppoſe him, before he took the farm, to ſave 
_ ſomething annually, which enabled him to hire 
it ; conſequently that ſaving ſhould be deducted 
before the remainder is called the profit of the 
farm ; but the amount of this ſaving will not ad- 
mit of calculation, 
1 ſhall not extend theſe variations farther, as 
ſuch very ſmall farms will not admit near ſo ma- 
ny as larger ones. f 
It is obvious, from theſe few, that, a hd 
is a poorer man after he hires a farm! that requires 
a plough to move, than while he depends only on 
his labour; but with a farm all gra:s, the cafe is 
different; it anſwers to ſuch an one to hire a farm 
partly arable, to lay it down to graſs; but it ap- 


pears to be much the moſt profitable, notwith--- 


ſtanding the ſuperiority of rent, to hire one that 
is all graſs, which may alſo be done for leſs mo- 5 
= ney than an arable one. | 


5 Tythe, at PTY VV 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the 2 advantageous 0 of dl 22 ing * 


1000. in farming. 


A ANY obſervations aſed in the preceding | 
| chapter are equally applicable to this: we 
= are 28 in the region of little farms. 


Nei. 
; Diviſion of. 1001. in flocking a fir all arable the | 
7 ſoil clay or loam. . | 
Sp JW 

Rent of 25 — Se 
, & 


Town _ at 45. ** 


5  Inplonens. 
"© A 1 5 8 5 
A plough, x 71 6 
A pair of 8 . 85 10 0 
0 


A barley roller, 10 0; 


. Sercen, buſhel, ec. &c. 1 10 0 
5 Ten ſacks, I” 5 5 5 


Curt and plough harneſs for SD 
Fe 1 1 


„ Live fuck 
2 48 GT L 16 
CC EEE 2 


a. 
5 0 0 
— 


— — 21 . 0 


—— 


© Carr over, 4 75 16 6 
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Brought over, C. 75 16 "= 


Seed and ages, 
Paid the preceding tenant, 
for ploughing 8 acres 4 
times, at 4 5. — 

Wheat leed, for ditto 5 
| Sowing, — 
Water-furrowing, 
Ploughing 5 acres twice, 
Barley-ſeed for ditto, - 
=. HF LEES 
Water-furrowing, - 
Clover: ſeed, with ditto, 5 

: Sowing, 3 i. 
Ploughing z acres once, 
Oat - ſeed for ditto, 5 
Sow ing, | 5 9 
. fo 


1 
= 


„Oo O mop ao 


2 0 RT OOo 


19 15 3 


35 * artic es. 

Shoeing, and wear and 5535 | 

Aa” 4 3 10 0 

Houſe⸗ keeping, A Nc. . 

| | beſides the affiſtance of 

the farm, and the earnings... 

of the wite and family, N41 8 8 3 
| = 8 10 o 


ʒꝓjꝑjʒ — — — 


. 104 8 


"Under the ans fred Jy tillage, I Rate = | 


acres of heat, 5 of barley, and 3 of oats; 


which, on loams and clays, will form no bad 
: courſe of crops; that is, one third wheat, one 
third ſpring corn, and the other third fallow and 
clover. Inſtead of barley, it will be an advan- 


G4 Dn tage 
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tage ſometimes to ſubſtitute beans. The annual 
account of this farm will ſtand as follows. 


Expences. 
Rent, &c. - - 1, 37 13 
Seed for 8 acres of wheat, „„ 


Ditto for 5 acres of barley, or beans 2 10 
Ditto for 3 acres of 1 
Wear and tear, E ͤ ũ i777 
e — -- -$..0-.0 
L 54 19 0 
| 3 Produce, i Fes, 
8 Acres of _ 22. 8 
5 of ſpring corn, — TFT 
One con, OW — - 4 S 0. 
#62. © 
Expences, ot & ꝶ⸗Nn 54 19 9 
, 60. 


Deficiency, 3 ¾ L. 2 19 9 TY 


This deficiency muſt be 1 by working | 
= for others with his team, or ſome other methode; 
but not by his own labour, as this farm will not 

allow of ſpare time enough for that. 
| Now as he maintained himſelf by his ba 
before, and ſaved ſomething beſides; and, as he 
does no more than maintain himſelf after he is a 
; mer, vithout ſecurity from misfortunes of bad 


1 He may (if bs can ant 1 wke fone cat- * 
tle in to joiſt on ſtraw, as he will have enough for 

that purpoſe. But this, being. an uncertainty, 

= muſt not be carried to account. | 


crops; 
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crops; it 1s extremely evident, that he loſes the 
intereſt of his money by turning farmer. 

But as all contingencies are hazardous, the loſs 
attending this farm is beſt ſtated thus: 


Deficiency, - OS + 2 19 0 
Intereſt of ſtock, - - $4 0 
Total loſs, L. 8 6 
Ne 2 
"a ariation the fo fe. 

The ſame farm half arable and half graſs. 
Rent, &c. ©. EY & 37 13 0 
Implements, 5 „ 
Live ſtock, 2 horſes, 16 STS 

A ſow, 5 5 1 
5 Cows, e 25 0 oO 
1 95 16 + 
„FC Seed and 22 „ 
Ploughing 4 Acres . „„ 
” Seed, „ . 
- 3 „„ 
Water - furro wing. 0 4 o. 
Ploughing 1 acre barley 0-8 6 
Send, -— "16 6 
Sowing, LY — 8 -3 
Water- furrowing, „ o d 6: 
Ploughing g acres once for . 
5 oats, . - 0 2 
Seed, %%% 1, 
Sowing, % 
Water furrowing, ce $ -4-- 6 
ff 


Carry over, C. 105 17 6 
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l Brought over, C. 105 17 6 
Wear and tear, 3 3 9 6 
Houſe- Keeping, &c. - - $0 0 
p 

O 


Dairy furniture, 810 


1.14 7 6 
The annual account of this farm will be as 
| follows : 


5 Expences. "SL © 
. Tc. 5 — — 37 13 
Seed for 4 acres of wheat, ßZ,, ! 
Ditto for 5 * of ſpring corn, 2 10 

Wear and tear, - — . 3 

ö A 5 O 


0 o ooo * 


. Produce. 5 

4 Acres of wheat, JFC 
2 Ditto of barley or beans, VVV 
_ CM. . 25 a 
The arable. part of this: Sink will : 
allow hm to abſent himſelf at la- 
| bour about 3 of a year, we may 


000 
0:00: : 4 


bm, ß 


. After ths kind is in kd ever, wholly 5 
falluwing 3 acres will be lufficient. FFF 


Intereſt” 


Rent, at 25 5. „„ k . 3 
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Intereſt of the _ —— 
Profit, - « - 2 9 „ 


Loſs, - — ws — {350 


The loſs remaining upon either of theſe farms, 


is not probably the whole amount of their miſ- 
chievous effects, as the farmer muſt he ſuppoſed 


to have ſaved ſomething annually, before 6 hired : 


8 either. 


Noe g . 
* artation Ba * ond. 
The ſame far m all grafs. 


= 0 O 
95 Tythe, EAA: 5:4 28 
Rates, at 44. ” 0. O 
: 42 0 
Inplements. 5 
1 „% 2 o 0 
es Harneſs for 1 horſe, — 8 1 5 © 


7 Sundry ſmall articles, 0 10-0 


— 


3 & 515.0 
A 
4 Horſe, Gr ES SS 
ÜÄVvd!! -- @46-0 
i | Cows, 8 wy 40 - 4 
„ 
Shoeing, and wear of cart, „ @: 
anne ? 1 10 0 
— Houſe- keeping, we. =” 3 0 3 


0 

3 
5 
0 


1 n 2 
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= he annual account will be- 


Expences. | RN I 
Rent, &c.. - "+: 42 ©. 0 
Shoeing and wear, = „ 
Hlouſe . 8 „ 
1 8 
e e 
8 Cows, - - 40 0 0 
Sy ine fold, and profit on two A 

always breeding, _— - 2-0-0: 

Three fourths of the year' 8 labour, 18 0 0 
os 1 1 60 o 

| 9 = „ 47 „ 0 
Profit, . | „„ 7 RY 3 0 

l:tereſt of FE flock, > 8 5 5 F o 

Clear profit, 3 SL» 4 Py 16 wy 


This profit is conſiderable. and makes i it an 
fr er to take the farm; Which will always be the 

caſe with graſs ones, let the quantity of land be 

what it may. The article of the two heifers and 


{wine charged here is this: I ſuppoſe that 8 Cows, 
% maintain hogs, more than ſufficient for the fa 

mily ; ſome are fold; and I likewiſe ſuppoſe two 
heile rs always to be kept of his own breeding, 
the profit upon which, and the ſwine fold, to a. 
mount to 2 1. 
N Ichink, (conkidrring the rent) 1 do not exag- : 
gerate in ſuppoſing 8 cows, 2 young cattle, and 
1 horfe kept on 25 acres of graſs ; but, if the 
horſe is put out to ſtraw in the winter, he may 
certainly (and ought) more than pay I, in being 5 
let cnt at le lure times. 


Ne 4, 
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1 
Variation the third. 
7, be ſome all arable, on a ſoil light enov gb for 


turnips „ 0 
Rent, &c. as — i 
Implements, ditto, „„ „ 8.6: 
Live ftock, G 21 15 0 
FL 2 2 more cos, 8 10 0 9 
| = Seed and tillage. | 
; 6 Actesof wheat, 4 earth, 4 16 0 
. Seed, $38 - 3 12 0 
| Sowing, ei: EI: 0:8 "0 
6 Acres of ſpring « corn, 2 : 
earths, | - Pa * 3 0 
Seed, F 
Clover ſeed, with ditto, I oY 
3 5 4 6 


Shoeing, wear ad tear, and houſe- 


- WG as before, i ons 8 10 ©”: D 


. — 


| 1 = . 8 110 11 0 
The courſe « crops moſt beneficial for this ; 
farm, when it is large enough to maintain a ſtock 
of ſheep, is, 1: turnips; 2. barley; 3 clover, 


4. wheat. — But as ſuch a farm as this will not e 


allow of ſheep, ſome other ameliorating crop muſt 
be ſubſtituted in their room, but not wholly, as 


an acre or two will be of uſe to the farmer, di- 


vide the employment of the year into different 
ſeaſons, and throw him in the way of ſelling 
them (to be fed off the land) in a dear year, to 
advantage. We will therefore ſuppoſe him to 


raiſe 2 acres every year; the other 4 acres may 


1 er. to white boiling peaſe, which will 
: rere? the land for varlcy and oats; 3 and, if they 


are 


5 2 Of turnips, „„ LT 
Ge EI 2 


nhatereſt of the Rad, iS 
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are well hoed, will prove not fo uncertain a crop 
as when left to themſelves. We will therefore 
ſuppoſe the annual account of this farm as fol- 


lows: © 


= 


— 
Gd.” 


Eo og Expences. : 
Rent, c. - - 3 
Seed for 6 acres of wheat, - 


— 
ddI 


K 


7 
Ditto for 6 ditto of barley and oats, : "0 
Ditto for 6 acres of clover, - 1 4 
J JF i © L 
YT & VT „ 
Shoeing, &c. and houſe-keeping, &c. 8 10 


OR, Ae 2 3 
:” . <6 Amer went, 0 
J 
0 
0 


Expences. — 


| 


A 
O 
984 


W V 


O O 


| This product is as large as I can allow. The 
| Peale certainly ought not to be reckoned equal to 
barley ; and the turnips at 35 5. to be fed off, is 


a good price, upon an average, in countries where _ 
the culture is common. Nor is it any way below _ 
the mark to keep 3 cows and 2 horſes principally 


on 6 acres of clover : —— Add to all this, that 
the farmer will not have an hour to ſpare to work 
for others; this farm will employ him conſtant- 
ly, and he muſt work like an horſe to do it. 
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After all, the loſs remaining, amounts to the in- 
tereſt of his money. Can any thing prove ſtron- 
ger the unprofitableneſs of ſuch a farm? It is 
uſeleſs to vary this quantity to ; graſs and + ara- 
ble; and, to all graſs, the proportion will remain, 
and it would at laſt be found that all arabl- is the 
only mode in which it would pay; and the ac- 
count varies not at all from the laſt of the clay 
and loam. ; 
If ſeeking ſuch proportions of arable and graſs 
(and other points) as would preciſely keep the 
man and horſes in regular and profitable employ- 
ment, could be anſwered in a farm to be ſtocked 


by 1000. the variations ſnould be extended; but 
there is no ſuch thing. A much larger capital 1 


requiſite to keep even 2 horſes conſtantly at work, 
ſo as they ſhall not ſtop for want of the man, nor 


. the man a for the want of the horſes, 


 Recapitulation.. 


5 Demanding the moſt advantageous method of 
diſpoſing 100/. in farming, the anſwers are: 


An arable clay or loam farm, of 25 J. 4 


acres, is attended with the loſs =—_ 
the intereſt of 3 5 85 
Ditto, half arable and half graſs, > 4-4-0 
-- Duro, all graſs, profit, ' '- 5 16 © 
$ | Ditto, all arable, foil light enough . 
for en neither profit —_ 
_ bols, | - | Rog - 8 0 | 0 0 : 


It is very evident, from this ſtate of the caſe, 


tat the loſs is almoſt in proportion to the quan- 
tity of arable land: The variation in the turnip- 
land farm is an exception, but then it muſt be 
remembered, the occupier of that muſt work like 
an horſe, and keep all his land cropped ; conſe- 
quently the _ breadth of land he depends 


on, 
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on, the worſe his chance in reſpect of accidents, 
while all is worked with one pair of hands. 
The perſon, therefore, who has an hundred 
pounds to diſpoſe of in huſbandry, ſhould firſt 
ſeek 25 acres of land, or thereabouts, all graſs, 
that being the moſt advantageous farm for him of 
all others. | 
Next, he ſhould chuſe the ſame quantity of = 
foil light enough for turnips all arable. E 
Next he ſhould aim at the ſame ſized 8 £ 
the ſoil clay or loam, half arable land and half 
grals.. 
X And, laſtly, he ſhould hire one al arable, the 
ſoil clay or loan. 5 
Nor ſhould the reader be ſurprized at three out 
of four of theſe farms proving unprofitable: 1 
am confident more than that proportion, of ſuch 
real farms, are a loſs to their occupiers. But 
the error, in the common notions of this caſe, re- 


ſults from not bringing the value of the farmer 8 


own labour, and the intereſt of his money, to 
account. Suppoſe a man earns 25 J. a year in 
day- labour, out of which he faves 1. 00. to hire 
a little farm: This 100. brings bim in 5 J. a 
| year ; So that his condition, at the time of hiring 
bis farm, is a maintenance, and a capability of 
laying up a ſmall ſum annually out of it, and 5/. 
a year intereſt If no notice is taken of his ſav- 


1ngs, ſure the farm ought more than to maintain 


bim, and pay the intercſt of his money; if it 
docs not, he is worſe off than before, as his 5 1. 
was then a certainty, aud now a C0: tingency. 8 
And tis account will a ways prove the pernicious 
effects of their hiring liulk- farms. But general 


obſervation will ihev., chat this concluſion is ti ue 
min _ every par of the ki: gdom, for where are 


more nadie beangs to be met with, than the _ 
: farmers, 


— 
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farmers of ſuch little farms as I am now treat- 


ing of ? 


The great miſchief is their hiring arable farms, 


or ſuch as have even one acre to plough. Graſs 
ones are evidently profitable, and truly beneficial 


to them; liable to few loſſes and chances againſt 


them; eaſe of labour, and, in a word, a ſure ſtep, 


with tolerable induſtry, to get into larger farms, 
and to riſe by degrees to a good fortune. The 


profit of 6 J. 165. a year, on one of theſe, is conſi- 


derable, and would preſently accumulate to a ſum 
cConſiderable enough to hire a farm of 50 or 60 
acres of land. Whence, therefore, comes the 
infatuation ſo common among theſe people, to 
think themſelves no farmers till they get a plough? 
the only implement that can in any caſe enſure 
It is much to be regretted, that 
landlords will let ſuch ſmall arable farms; the ex- 
pence of laying them down to graſs would be 
trifling, and then they would prove highly bee: 
|  neficial to the Poor People, and rt themſelves 7 
E:: — 5 


their ruin. 


ßÿö5 CCWat. 
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CHAP. xvn. 


Of the mf advantageous method of diſpoſing of 
any Jum from 150 J. to 200 J. in Farming. 


TT is neceſſary to examine all ſorts of ſmall 
farms accurately, for a reaſon which does not 
hold with larger ones. The little farmer muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have no credit; conſequently, he muſt 
be the more cautious not to hire an acre more than 
he can manage to advantage, as ſuch an impru- 
dence cannot be afterwards remedied by applying 
for a loan to any one. But a larger farmer may 
 eafily be ſuppoſed to have /me credit; fo that, if 
he does rather over-ſhoot the mark, it may not 


be of ſo bad conſequences. For this reaſon, I 


dwell among little farms the longer, that the pro- 


| Portions between their money, and the land that 


zs offered to them, my be known with the 
1 greater unn. | 


HS . 
Dy Divifo of 150 FI in flocking a farm of 36 4 acres es of 


: clay or loam, all arable. 


. Rent, Se. 5 „ 
Rent of 36 a—_ EC ne 
5 : © 18. „„ 5 LP 37 16 © 
5 Tythe, V 
Rates, &c. at 195 „„ & 9: 
1 Implements. „ 
5 x c . „„ 16 0 © 
bY plough, | JJ CY 
A pair of harrous, „7 0 


Cany aver, 4. 18 65 50. 8 0 0 


Saeed for 9 acres of FELT, 1 
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Brought over, . 19 1 
A roller, - - I IO 
Cart and plough harneſs for 


2 horſes, - 2 10 


Screen, buſhel, 1 &c. N 
. '&c. «FN 1 12 
10 Sacks, - — 1 8 


Dairy furniture, = + 


6 


Live frck. 


2 bes, 8 5 20-0: 


5 Cows, - WV. 
A Sow, = - os 


- hd * 22 5 


: Paid the preceding tenant, 
for 4 ploughingsof 96 acres 
5 wheat _ op. 
; Seed, 8 . 

1 0 

Water-furrowing - © 
. Two ploughings of 6 acres 
ol barley * „ 

— %% a 
Water-furrowing © 
One ploughing of 3 acres 1 
JJ —----- 6 
1 Seed, 5 . | 


| Water-furrowing, - 


O 
— TV 
3 
1 
O 


2 1 ay. 


O 


0 $0 


2 „ 60 


Carry over, 7 146 2 0 


H 2 


| Labour 
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Brought over, {. 146 2 0 


Labour. 
Aa in harveſt. Suppoſe 
Reaping 5 acres of wheat, C. 1 5 © 
A lad to aſſiſt in carrying in 
the corn 10 Gays, at 15:0 20 © 


— 1 15 © 
1 articles 
5 Shoeing, and wear and 
„ „ &-@ -0 
| Houlb keeping, a ** RE BY 
Kc. beſides the aſſiſtance 
of the farm, and the wife 
and childrens earnings, 5 SS ©: 
Pe i pg a ror gr, 4 . 00 0 


4. 156 17 0 . 


" Pe are ws variations, in ſeveral of theſe 5 
particulars, which 1 It is necellary to minute. 


Bow; Implements. : 
It may appear odd to ſome, that 1 mould WI 
; a farm two carts that keeps but two horſes ; but 
with one the buſineſs, in harveſt and hay time, 


_. would go on too ſlowly : the method in which 
two carts are uſed, with only as many horſes, is 


this: In harveſt, the ſhocks, or ſtooks of corn, 


are laid in cluſters when reaped, inſtead of the . - - 


regular manner of diſpoſing them in rows; and 


When they are carried, one cart is fixed in the 


midſt of a cluſter, and loaded dy a lad, while the 
other is drove of with the horſes to 'the barn; 
the filler (thill-horſe) being changed of one cart 
into the other. It is moſt convenient, in carting 
ny, &c. as there 18 then no want of moving, 


Ox 
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or being on the cart to lay the load. This me- 
thod I have often ſeen uſed in both caſes; but it 
is only 1n caſe the field is either at a diſtance from 
the barn, or a hill is to go up to it, otherwiſe, 

each horſe draws his cart alone, without chang: 
ing. 

More than two horſes 1 hall not, on any ac- 
count, allow ſuch a farm as I am now conſider- 
mg; if any profit attends it, I am certain it can 

only ariſe by keeping no more horſes than were 

before kept on 25 acres, and making them work 
hard the year round for their living. But I ſhould 
remark, that, in the common management of 
little farmers, four horſes are kept to 36 acres of 
arable land; which is preciſely the reaſon why 
ſuch farmers are as poor and miſerable as the leaſt 
8 occupiers. 


11 fac EH. f 
. The two horſes neceſſary for this farm muſt _ 
do more work than thoſe aſſigned to the preced- 
ing ones; it is but juſt, therefore, to allow : a 

ſomewhat greater price. 
Cos a little farmer mould always contrive to 
| keep, although his farm is all arable : theſe muſt 
ſubſiſt on clover and ſtraw. Fs 


Seed and tillage. = 

5 Under this head I ſtate the courſe of crops, 
which it will be moſt advantageous for ſuch a 
farm to be thrown into; that is, one fourth fal. 

low, a fourth wheat, a fourth ſpring corn, and 

the remaining fourth clover ; by which means 

half his farm is what may be called fallow ev ery 


Fear; and, conſequently, the whole kept in good 
5 order, no two crops of corn ever coming toge- 


ther. Beſides which advantage, he will al: ays ; 
have a field of clover for his horſes and cows. 


H 3 2 
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3135 
The ſum I have charged under this head does 
not include the aſſiſtance he is likewiſe to hire at 
wheat ſowing, which will amount to a few ſhil- 
lings more : the whole will form a ſum very ſmall 
in the eyes of many; I ſhould, therefore, here 
explain how one man may cultivate 36 arable _ 


a acres with ſo little aſſiſtance. Let us take every 


month in the year from the concluſion of har- 


Oclober. 9 acres of wheat ploughed and 
ſowed, (the ſeeds-man hired), and water- 

furrowed : This may be called days of 
—_ 
9 Acres of laft year's wheat ſtubble to be 
c 


Wenner, Threſbing* 13 dim of best, 26 


15 December, Threſhing 9. qrs. of wheat, 20 . 


Ditto 10 qrs. of ſpring corn 


— 


— 


Niere I make the wheat yield 2: qrs. per a- 
cre, and yet charge it only | 7 per acre; 3 
ſomething muſt be allowed for the ſcreenings 
which the farmer uſes in his ſamily (and which 


N threſhed like the reſt) and alſo on account of 
all his corn being ſold at home, or at leaſt to a 
neighbour ; — and alſo to the general attention of ß 


dot cramping him in this Calendar, with charging 
bels work than the realty. 


January. 
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103 
Fanuary. Ditto 26 qrs of "ug „ 
Ditching 12 perches, - - 12 

25 

February. Ditching 2 5 perches, JEM 25 

March. Ploughing and ſowing 9g acres of 

| barley and oats, and water-furrowing, - 13 
Manuring, - 3 13 

| 26 

April, The ſecond ploughing of 92 acres of - 
fallow, _ — 

Sundry ſrmall articles of work, - 17 

May. The third ploughing of 4 e 
2 or . &c. „ 
: June. Mowing, making, and carting 2 acres _ 
"of clover hay,  - -- = — 10 
Thiſtling or weeding the 18 acres of corn, 17 
Ss 3 

Jah. The fd ploughing of 9 aeres of . 
„ = | 
Moving, and harveſting 5 acres of ring 8 
r 12 
Sundry ſmall articles of work, - = 
„„ 26 

Al. b 4 acres of wheat, _ 10 
. ditto, = - — 3 

N 5 arry over, 


Fr 


Mowing | 
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Brought over, 13 


Mowing and harveſting 4 acres ſpring corn, 10 3 


Sundries, - b * 3 
26 5 

September Mowing : and making, &c. x acre Ts 
of clover hay, 6 
The fifth ploughing of 9 acres of fallow, 7 

_ throwing it up for the winter, 2 9 
Chopping, and 5 9 acres a wheat 25 
ſtubble, . 2 12 

7 


From this Calendar of the year's work, it is 


extremely evident that one man, with the aſſiſt- 


ance I have ſuppoſed, is fully able more than to 
cultivate, and completely too, 36 acres of arable 
land. I have in no article pinched him for time; 


but in moſt allowed him more than a ſufficiency 
for all forts of work, and my weeks for trifting 


_ unſpeched.. 


"0 come now to the annual account of this : 
8 farm. Ds . 


Enpences. ! 


Rent, &c. — JJ 2 TY 
Seed for g acres of wheat, V 

Ditto for g of ug —_ 00 

Ditto of clover, „ 1 16 0 
Labour, © » CW» 
Wear and tear, and touſ-kecpng d &c. 9: 0 q o 


| Produce. 
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Produce. J. 

9 Acres of wheat, - — 8 
6 Acres of barley, — 8 18 
5 Cows, - bs — 25 


GG 


Expences,- © -- = „ ol 


' Intereſt of 156 / FFF 
Deduct, . „ 


5 1 . „ => 


— 


oololoolooec * 


ON 


— 
2 
| © 


| „„ 
V. ariation the firſt. 
The ſame, half g aſs and half a) able. 


Rent, VVV L. 50 8 S:. 
— the fame as before, N 9 


5 . POL 5 
1 Horles: cen” 0 5 
3 8 © 16 ML 

.. a Coun, - X 35. 


— — 51 "5 0 


" Avi and rage. 
Earths of 4 * acres of 
Wheat land, „ I* 

"feed. 5 1 „ ov 

Sowing, — ; 0-3 

Water- gion: „ 4 

2 Earths for 4! acres ” 1 

barley and Wine 6 0 _ 


pre . 


Carry over, * 8 8 9 ES TY 6 
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Brought over, {.8 8 

Seed, = - 6-4 
1 12 

2 


Sowing, — — 3 


Water-furro wing, © 

One earth for 3 acres f 
FO an ES: oy 

2 earths of 12 acre of peaſe 
or beans, - 3 0 

Seed for 455: - = 3 

own, - = - 1 
| ene 2 0 


8 


lers = - | | wa En * 10 


9 120 16 


- 14 * 


6 


6 


0 


898 


Ls 143. * 


And the annual account will be: 


e | — Expences. 1 * 5 

- Haw re. VC 50 3 
— ou for 4 7 acres s of wheat, „ 
| Barley, W 1 


Sboeing, wear r and rear, &c. 4 0: 


Produce. 


4; A. Acres of wheat, . „„ 
6 Of barley, &c. 5 e 180 
Cong = - 35 © 
To this muſt be added ſome ure rs 


5 of his time at labour, which his farm 
will ſpare; and berein we muſt be 

guided by the ſame all arable, and 
not the farms of the en chap- ; 


| Carry over, £ Ir 0 


Tythe, at 45. Fg My 
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Brought over, L. 710 


ters, which being conducted on fome- 
what different principles, the analogy 
muſt not be the rule; the proportion 
of the laſt farm will give to this about 


a third of the year, or +— 0 


107 


— e 


Deduct ntereſ of the ſtock, X 4 3 = 


Profit, -_ OW 1 — 5 15 


V. ariation mg fred. 
The lere all graſs, applied to the dairy. 
„ Se. 
. 30 acres, at 25 $, 1 


. 
: Rates, at 4% - 2 


Implements, 

: Oue an 2 0:0: 

__ Cart- harneſs, PE i: 2 Te, 

. Rakes, forks, ſeythes, . o 13 5 <2 . 
Dairy furniture, VV 


The Cows, N > "0 & © - 


| . Os — — 71 10 


0 


0 


Car ry OVET, = a 1 45 10 


o 


| * fold, FF 
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Brought over, C. 145 10 © 
Sundry articles. 


Shoeing, and wear and tear, 1 0 
Houſe * „„ 


The Annual Account. 
- — Von 
"Ren, &c. - - L. 63 0 0. 
Shocing, wear and tear, houſe-keep- „ 
: ing, &c. EE - +: 4 0 0 


1 

8 
_ 
© 


; 5 Produce. os 
12 T_ - 860 0 
Profit on 5 heifers always breeding, "200-6 * 


add woe thirds ofthe year's labour, 16 0. 


Expetices = N — : : 5 | 89 Mt 


2 8 
Deduct intereſt of the — . 


| | 0 a 0 Py : 0 be 5 : | 


— 
[ 
| © . ; 
O 


Clear profit, 85 5 : 3 | L OG 


No one can imagine 1 made of this 0 5 
1 exaggerated, ſince it is but a trifle more than 
40 5. an acre, which, from land that rents at 25 
an acre, is very rrifling, and much more under : 
7 the truth than «  - 5 
| No 4. 
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Ne 4. 
Variation the third. 

The Same all graſs applied to fatting. 


N . Stock. e 
Rent, —_ 2 =” = 63 * > 
Dairy — ON 2 - 16-0 
7 Live ock. 
1 Cow, . 8 5 0-0. 


40 Rant heifers ee 
bought 1 in 3 - 120 o DO: 
A ſow, e N 0 10 oO | 
1 — 125 10 
= Hine rep WE.” 5.0: 
- Horſe and cart hire for ditch earth, . 


£m 4 


This 111 buys neither horſe nor cart, be. : 
cauſe it will by no means anſwer for the carting 
of manure alone; the hire is therefore charged. 


 Home-bred heifers of about 37. each I take to be 
the moſt profitable branch of ſummer-grazing ; 


but in caſe 40 of them ſhould not eaſily be pro- 
cured, e however, is not at all likely), then 
the number may be made up with ſmall black 
cattle. The price I calculate them at, I appre- 
hend, is about the average of ſeveral years. 
have known them from 40s. to 5/1. The cow 


and the ſow is bought more with an eye to the 
farmer's houſe-keeping than to the ſtock of the |. 
- farm. The annual account will ſtand ms: 


„„ . | Expences. V 
; 3 &c. 1 85 85 - 6 1 
40 Heifers, -— 3 20 0 © 


jy Carry over, 4 183 4 * 
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Brought over, £08: 


4 © 
a keeying, Me: - 0 
Horſe and cart hire, EE 
"£2074 -0 
Produce. 5 e 
40 Fat heifers fold in autumn, 200 O © 
| 5 y Cow, ; = | - Y =: EIT 5 5 63 
1 Four fifths of the year's labour, 19 4 © 
* Nn nu 0 <8. 
- e 
Deduct intereſt on 1 ſtock, „F 


1 "This account « calls for ſome very material ob- 
ſervations. Firſt, there is no common farmer 
pPoſſeſſed of 197 L. that would hire fo ſmall a farm 


as 36 acres of land; and yet we find that ſum is 
here applied to very profitable uſe in ſtocking ſo 


5 ſmall a farm; and the benefit depending on very . 
>, Jew contingencies, and liable to no misfortunes 
of bad crops, &c. &c. &c. 


| Secondly, we find fatting to be more  profiale 


| than dairying, which is a circumſtance of conſe- 
quence, and muſt be further examined 1 in * 1 


= calculations. 


1 the ts keve changed — ot ſup- 
poſe will be by any one objected to; 405. not be- 


ma a conſiderable difference between a lean heifer 
of 31. value, and a fat one: I think it can no 


| who be reckoned at leſs when fatted upon land 
of 255. an acre. And the aſſigning 40 of them 
5 | and 


3 Earths on 6 acres of bar- 2 


1 Earth « on 3 acres of oat. 15 | 
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and a cow to 36 ſuch acres, is certainly rather 
under than over the truth; as I know, in a mul- 
tiplicity of inſtances, that ſuch land will very 
well fat two ſuch heifers per acre, but one and 
an half would by moſt have been allowed. But 
I like to calculate each article 1n all theſe eſtimates | 
— to obviate objections. 


N® 5. 
Vuriation the fourth, : 
The Same all arable, the fotl light enough fo 5 
0 5 . N 1 

Ran, &c. as in No 1, i 80 1 0 
Implements, ditto, - 26 13. 6 
Live ſtock, _ n Th 1 3 

Seeed and rer. 

i 4 Earths on nine acres of 
2 en. & 7 
Wy Seed, = = © 
o 


Sowing, 3 . 


e 
Seed, 7 „ 
Sowing, „„ 


6 ww. 


1 land, | 25 
Seed, 5 e 
5 2 5 8 
gSeed for 9 acres s of clover, E 

: Sowing, . bs ED 


O — © — 5 
O 


3H 1 | 
= Aſſiſtance i in harveſt 8 
„ 1 0-0 5 


1 Hoeing 27 acres of ture 


ph twice, VVV 55 8 
2 — 2 10 0 
Carry over, + 147 18 6 
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Brought over, L. 147 18 6 

e Sundry articles, 
As in No 1. 3 > — 9 1 
5 [. 156 18 24; 


The difference of labour in this farm, and that 
upon the clay, is not ſo great, but, with the a- 
bove additional aſſiſtance, may be very eaſily 
executed by one man; for, if the calendar of 


Vork I there inſeted be examined, it will be found 
that the variation is a mere wifle. The other 6 


acres | propoſe ſhould be ſown with white peaſe, 
and kept clean hoed. The annual account will 


ſtand thus: 


Ditto for 9g barley and oats, — 


Ditto for 22 "— . „ 
r E EO. 


FFV 


1 = E. Vn 
e : Rent, &c | 5 | 4 = = 50 8 | 
Seed for g acres of 8 


: Ditto for 9 clover, % nd Toy 


© Ig 
© ao 000 30 X 


5 
5 4 10 
Dino for 6; peale,  - = - 9:5: 
I 
O 
2 


Shoeing, wear and tear, and houfe- | 
 _— 40 


pot 
loalo 


| Produce. Ee gg 

oY Acres of wheat, EO. -. > 0 
JJJJͤö;“—ſ.it "ea 

j ĩ ͤ , ĩͤ 6 c- 
27 Of turnips, „„ N Qs 
O 


| 
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6 | 
Expences, ö 76 18 6 
Z i 
Deduct intereſt of ſtock, „ 
Profit, „„ — 444 18 0 


This profit is very confiderable, and ſhews 
that arable land is advantageous, as well as graſs, 
when no more horſes are kept than really neceſ- 
fary. If two horſes more are ſuppoſed, and con- 
ſequently more labour, where will this 14/7. be 
found? And yet ſuch a farm as this is ſcarce ever 


met with that keeps but two: fo little knowing 


are farmers in the very buſineſs of their lives. 


hut the ſuperiority of this farm to that of the 
clay foil is ſo great, that it ſuggeſts the hint of a 
neu variation, which is an increaſe of crops, by 77 
8 ſubſtituting beans in drills, inſtead of fallow : 
This I venture to make, as that method in ſow- 


ing beans is common in many parts of the king- 


dom; I mean amongſt common farmers; for as to 


ſuch improvements as are not commonly prac-. 


tiſed, to admit them in theſe eſtimates, would be 
= extend them to infinity, and at the ſame time, 
render them uſcleſs to the common huſpandman. 


Ns. 


7 ariation the Fab. 


HE N 7 he Jane all arable, the foul clay, and beans made : 


By The whole article of fnck will be 5 . 4 
| the ſame as before, or - + 256 mn 6 ORR, 


3 2 1 : Annual 5 
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Annual Account. 


Rent, Kc. FE 
| Seed, 9 acres wheat, =: = 5: S$-S 
9 Barley and _ 
9 Clover, 5 Toe 1 36 0 
1 9 Beans, at 2 buſhels, FF 
„„ 3 
Wear and tear, and houſe-keeping, &c. 9 0 0 
+ 76 9 — 

Produce. 
> Acres of wheat, Ps 5 0 0 


80 yy, . = 18 0 


„„ 25 00 


= 


„ . 8 1 „. 101 10 
Expences, | LE - = Tv LE 


7 08: 
Dedudt the intereſt of the Kock, N 6 


Profit, . „ 0 4 —. 3. 


. lk the reader | turns over the a of ks 
bour on the farm N x. of this chapter, he will 


find the g acres of land now ſown, was, in that 


= farm, ſuppoſed to be fallow, and ploughed five 
times; now it is certain that, let the beans be ever 
= wel cultivated, the labour will not be more; 
or, at leaſt, a trifle more than the fallow. There 
is the ſowing, and ploughing between the rows 
four times, and the harveſt. — But, left it is 55 


reckoned too large an addition of labour, let us 
5 ſtate | it again thus; 


Profit 
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Profit before mentioned, %. 17 3 

Sowing the beans, - £ 0 4 6 

Reaping them, 2 5 1 
Profit by this account, 755 14 15 ᷣ 6 


And here we find that this alteration of crop- 
ping renders the heavy ſoil as profitable as the 
light one — One remark, however, I muſt make; 
which is, that no one ſhould be too haſty in con- 
cluding, that this method of huſbandry, proving 
very beneficial upon land of a guinea an acre 
tent, and with four horſe-hoeings between the 
rows (beſides one hand-hoeing at leaſt), ſhould in 
the ſame manner be profitable upon a poorer ſoil, 
and without ſuch culture. Reaſoning by analogy 
in matters of huſbandry, unleſs the circumſtances 


are all minutely attended to, will in numerous 


inſtances, prove very deluſive. 


In the diſpoſition, therefore, ” any } of 
: money, from 130 J. to 2007. cheſe farms appear 


in the following rank of profit. 7 „ 
1. Thirty-ſix acres, all graſs, and J. . 


applied to fatting, which yield, 23 3 0 þ 
2. Ditto all arable, the foil light 
enough for turnips, - 14 1 0 

3. Ditto, all arable, the ſoil clay or 
loam, and beans, a fallow in the 


| erops, 1415 6 
4. Ditto, all era, and applied 10 N 
e 8 3 
8. Ditto, half graſs and half arable, „ 

the ſoil dh, Ge. © -- 5 135 0- 


: '4 Ditto, all arable, the ſoil. PRA . 
&c. and me fourth of it a los; Tr nn 
m7: 1.48 


EE 


between ſeveral of them is ſmall. 


„ ͤ ᷣ - - L197 4 


e 


* 

—— IN = : 23 | - a 

+ =_ * 7 a — 7 * 2 Sy 
* a > — . 

* = — wr cw 3 2 ay * ous 4 _ 9 — 
— 7 . =" 4 - . " — " + 2 2 3 4. —_— * 
> 
. 
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The firſt is not only ſuperior to the reſt in pro- 
fit, but alſo in all thoſe chances, which cannot 


be reduced to calculation; — and, at the ſame 


time, takes much leſs time, expence and trouble, 


than a dairy ; conſequently the man, poſſeſſed of 
the ſum requiſite for theſe farms, had much bet- _ 
ter apply it io that uſe than to any other; and _ 
from the following ſketch of the ſums neceſſary 


to ſtock theſe farms, it appears that the difference ö 


2 | 8 2 156 18 
3. * - — 156 18 
„ „„ 5 bs 151 10 
9 n 
1 5 ä 156 17 


The following is the intereſt, &c. per en, 


o O 


0 


zj ds © - 
'I 3 
- —U—äb 


Thus we ſee there is not leſs than about 16 J. 
_ dlifference in the profit of two farms that require 
the ſame ſum of money to hire; than which no- 
thing can be a ſtronger proof how very attentive 
aa farmer ſhould be in fixing himſelf in a new 
farm, and not run headlong, and in the dark, 
into the firſt that offers; becauſe the taking it will 
fave expences of ſome ſort or other, or becauſe 


it has ſome favourable circumſtances belonging 


| 1 apprehend ſuch a ſketch as this will be of 
uſe in aſſiſting him to form an idea of the farm 
that will beſt ſuit him; and when once he has 


gained 
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gained a juſt notion of that point, his buſineſs is 
only to find out that farm, among many, which 
approaches neareſt to it. 

The grazing farm, in the above ſketch, from 
the exceſs of the amount of the ſtock, ſeems to 
belong rather to another chapter; but it is one of 

thoſe in which proportion holds pretty exactly; ſo 
that we may conclude from it, that 1501. diſpoſed 
In the ſame manner, will prove proportionably 
profitable. Such analogy will, however, do in 
no other caſe, not even the dairying farms: And 


the quantity of land being the ſame, I am induced 5 


= Place 1 it here, as the moſt proper place. 


* * * * 4 4 * X 
* e 


Upon the three preceding chapters it ſhould 


7 ine be remarked, that there are innumerable va- 


1 riations among ſuch farms, of which no account 


is here taken; They might be multiplied ad in- 
| finitum, but neither for the curioſity of the rea- 
der, nor the real uſe of the farmer. Such very 


numerous calculations a perhaps, ſerve on- 5 
1228 lex. = 
The differences of ſoil are very great ; but, it in 


general, a little farmer ſhould covet that which is 
; extraordinary good, and never grudge a pro- 


bc portionable rent for it; he had better pay even 


g beyond the proportion, than cultivate a ſoil which 
requires any extraordinary amendments, Indif- 


ferent land (I am not {peaking of that which is 


very bad, but in rich countries of 105. 125. 155. 


an acre) is much more hazardous in the produce; 


| beſides, let him never forget that it coſts him as 


much to plough, to harrow, to ſow, to reap, &c. 


Kc. a poor acre that yields but 205. produce, as 


a rich one that yields as many pounds. Rent, 
compared to this article, is but a wifle, 
. 1 3 by There 
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There are many countries (indeed moſt) in 
which a plough never ſtirs without four horſes, 
perhaps five or ſix; and this not at all from ne- 
ceſſity, but mere cuſtom. We muſt ſuppoſe the 
farmers of ſuch places to be deeply grounded in 
their deluſion, and conſequently that little far- 
mers were in the ſame predicament; now, the 
reader has nothing to do but to add to any of the 
preceding accounts the expence of two or three 
more horſes, and conſequently of one man (for 
in ſuch countries every plough has a driver) and 
let him then diſcover where the profit of any of 
them is to be found; but let him reverſe the me- 
dal, and, I warrant, he will find loſs enough. 
It has appeared very plainly that labourers 
hiring ſeveral of the preceding farms was an in- 
jury to them; being much poorer afterwards than 
before; but to what a degree of miſery would 
they plunge, if, inſtead of two, they were to 
keep four horſes? In ſuch countries little farms 
muſt conſiſt totally of graſs, or there muſt be 
none at all. But unhappily ſuch are to be found, 
to the miſery of many a deluded man, who, am- 
bitious of being a farmer, hurries into ruin. 


It is allo the cuſtom through thoſe parts of 

the kingdom in which oxen are uſed in draught, 

' Lever to yoke lets than 4 to a plough, but much 

oftener 6 or 8. This is a moſt unprofitable 

practice, and totally uſeleſs; for a yoke of good 

oxen will plough an acre of land in a day, as 

well as a pair of horſes. — However, while 4 are 

neceſlary, it effectually precludes ſuch (mall farms 

as I am now ſpeaking of; as the farmer can no 

more afford to keep 4 oxen for draught, than he 

JJ Or rn ones 
Iheſe eſtimates muſt therefore undoubtedly 

be underſtood to concern only /uch countries as 

uſe a pair of horſes in a plough and no driver, 
| „ eee | and, 
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and, in other countries, o ly ſuch men as have the 
ſenſe and ſpirit to act e; to ſuch ridiculous 
cuſtoms. 

I have in eſtimating the ſtock of theſe farms 
ſtated the ſums nec-flary to carry the farmer 
through one year, which in ſmall farms will, in 

- moſt caſes, be ſufficient; nor do I think M- can | 
be effectually done for leſs. 
There are ſome minute variations in theſe ac- 
counts, which are too numerous to explain each 
1 rately, but T do not think any can be found, 


ich an attention to all the circumſtances of 


| the farm will not at once throw into a proper 
light. All that ariſe from rent, tythe and rates 
may be altered according to circumſtances in a 
few minutes: Such are too numerous to be va- 
ried here. 


„„ TTY 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


"DF the moſt advantageous 2 on farms of 40 
or 50 acres, of d1/pyfng of * 200 l. to 3000. 


in farming. 


Muſt claim the ſame lame in this as in the 8 
I preceding chapters; not to be tied abſolutely 
do the above ſum: I fix on one as ſomething of a 
mark to guide me by; not that there is any 
more uſe in a calculation for that ſum, than in 
any other which may ariſe, as a man is as likely 
to have 2371. for inſtance, to diſpoſe of, as 
| _ i. 


| Ne "P | | | 
— Df of 250 J. in flocking | a farm of 50 acres, 


all arable, the Jet clay or Fn; and beans rec- ; 
 koned a ä 


Rex, &c. | 1 T” « + : 


0 Rent of 50 acres ati]. L. 50 0 0 


| Plough, | * 5 : 3 11 


CCC 


2 furniture, 5 


VVV 
Rates, &c. 5 „ö? P] 


1 | | Implements. 
mn 8 „„ & 16 0 ; 
_ Harrows, LE 
- Harneſs for 2 horſes, x” 2-10 


Screen, buſhel, . &c, &c. 2 0 
1 1 * 10 5 


| Carry over, L. 98 12 - 5 


” Water furrowing, . 
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Brought over, C. 98 1 6 


Live ftack. 
2 Horſes, 0 1. 24 0 
7 Cows, - "—— = 
1 „ WO 


; | Seed and lore 

Four earths on I25 acres 8 

of wheat land, 11 0 8 
11111 i 
So wing, - 0 6 3. 
| Water-furrowing, o 12 6 
Two earths for 4 acres n 

barley land, „5 

Seed. 5 : 4 10 
| Sowing, OS nk -- 

o 


; One earth on 3x x acres of 
dat * N 0 
Seed, . £m I 
; Sowing, „ = 
Water-furrowing, 2.0 0-9: 
Seed for 12; acres of clover, 2 
: _— „„ O 


In harveſt, 3 
At ſowing times, à„ 
. pw f 4 — 0 


— 


carne over, v2 arg 5 15 pion 


* T7 am \ ſenſible 1 PE notal a 1 labour i is. 
not wanting the firſt year, but J charge it as in 
lucceſſive 
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Brought over, . 213 7 12 


Sundry articles. 
Shoeing, and wear and 
tear, 4 10 © 
| Honſe-keeping, and oaths 
be ſides the advantages of 

the farm in ſmall articles, 

ſuch as garden, dairy, 

ſwine, &c. and beſides 

the earnings — the fa- 


mily, if any, - © © 'v 
Hire of a horſe in | harveſt : 
e tt 0.0 
additions to houſhold 6. „„ 
niture, — 0 
5 5 ———— 16 10 0 
4 237 1 mY 


- Pas are variations in 158 account from that : 

in the preceding pr, which —— an ex- 
= * 5 
a - Nas. wc: „ „ 
The rent, no more than the tythe and pariſh | 


i is an article of great conſequence to be 


minutely accurate in; as any may caſily vary it 


according to private circumſta: ces. However, 
I am to keep as near the probability of truth as 


poſſible, and reckon that the ſame land, as treat- 
ed of in the preceding chapters, to let for 1 5. an 


ãcre leſs when in farms of 50 acres, than in thoſe. 
EE of * Ki is an n undoubted truth, , that, in rich 


— 


a Se vhs for fovenal 88 the 0 5 
is not conſiderable, as the article Seed and tillage 
includes only two ſeed times. In ſtocking, eve- 
4 00 thing ſhould be rated high. 


35 countries, 
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countries, the leſs a farm is, the better the land 
lets: This abatement of x s. may not be preciſe- 
ly exact, but I believe it is near the proportion, 
as the difference between 50 and 36 acres is not 

great. 
Implements. 

Some of theſe articles I increaſe in price ſome- 
thing i in proportion to the work they muſt per- 
form, and add principally to ſuch as beſt admits 
it from the lowneſs of the preceding rates. The 
fame obſervation is applicable to the article Live 

| flock, and Py in the increafed price of 
the horſes. 

Seed and tillage. 

Under this head is ſpecified the diviſion of the 

land into wheat, ſpring corn, and clover; when 
a a tenant takes a new farm, he muſt not expect 

to find it thrown into ſo beneficial a courſe as he 
will afterwards do himiclf:; This year a fourth 
is fallow, but it will afterwards be a fallow crop, 


LY chat is, beans | in drills. 


PE a 1 
This farm requires much aſſiſtance i in this arti- 


dle, and conſequently we muſt be ſomewhat ac- 


_ curate in explaining why the above ſums are 


charged, and this can only be done by forming 


a new calendar of the work of this farm, as be- 

fore of the other. Without this aſſiſtance, we 
hall be in the dark throughout the whole chap- 
- "ex, We begin, as — after the concluhon : 
of harveſt, 


October. Ploughing 125 acres of wheat, 


(flowing hired), - Days, 13 ; 
Ditto, 12 of laſt year" s ſtubble, . 


ww oe 


7 


: Sowing 12 acres of beans, | „ 0 12- 
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"Jo Ove. 3 

Sowing the wheat, „„ 

* „ 


W;, Threſhing I 3 quarters of wheat, 


December. Ditto, e . 


January. Either in December, January, or 
February, the opportunity of a dry 
time or a moderate froſt muſt be taken 
to re-plough the fallow ; I may there- - 


Joe chacge it hens, = - 


Water-furrowing ditto, Dn ey 
bars {mall WI of f work, Ws 


= February. Threſhing - - quarters of wheat, 
Die 26 — of nn, OS. 


5 7 5 hire. 2 
8 Manuring, * 5 
1 50 Perch of diching, at 15 8 5 2 


. 
8 
10 


ls 
1 ol 


id 15 1 


March: Ploughing : 127 acres of bean land 5 


(the fallow) 


Ditto 123 the lat years bean land for | Eo 
. 
8 


barley and oats, 


1 hos. 5 EY 


Water-furrowing, | oe - o 6 : 


Carry over, E 0 18 


© 3 5 
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Brought over, C. 0 18 9g 
Water-furrowing the other 122, 0 6 3 


— 12 qrs. of ſpring corn, 012 0 


** 


L. 1175 0 
Avril Ploughing 12 acres of barky and 


* 


oat land, 406, 13 


Threſhing 12 gs. of fpring e — 18 


Small — - * * 


| 75 * J. 
Sowing, 121 acres of * corn, 0 
| Water-furrowing, - 0 

I 


1 25 * beans, 


May. Plonghing between the rows of the | 


| Manuring, 3 od 3 "> 


Hand 1 2+ acres bean, „% 


= Tune Ploughing between the rows of the 
= beans, = 1 . 
Hand- hoeing 4 acres of ha” * 


7 
„„ I8.. 
_ Carting 3 acres of clover-hay, „„ 


— 0 70 1 „„ Nw 
© Hand-hoeing 6 acres of beans, 1 8 
. Mowing and making 3 acres 'of 


P | on 
Carting ditto, 5 days, - 8 5 0 66 
Fun or Wm 25 acres of . 

n, — * . 


. 


{313 3 
July. 


128 


<a 
. 8 
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July. Ploughing between the rows of the 
beans, - - — a, 7 


Carting, manure, and — Jobbs, - 20 
Es 27 
Auguſt, Carting 12 acres of wheat, 4 
Ditto of barley and _ . - 2 
Ditto 12. of beans. Rn 
Sundry ſmall articles. 5 
SB 27 
3 | 25 kb: 95 1s. "ve 
2 Reaping 12. acres of wheat, 42:6 
Dito of beans, N 3 15 0 
OG Mowing 12; acres of bark and = 
N Oats, = TW 0 18 » 
96 Turning, and harveſting, and . 
i 3 5 4 10 6 3 
7] September. Movies and kia. and cart- 
ing, 3 acres of clover-hay 10 


 Ploughing the bean-land, and throwing | 
it up for the winter, = 


- 13 
Carting 12 * acres s ſtubble, LE 


3 oh hire, . L s. d. Ba, 
Chopping and raking I 2x acres 8 
ſtubble, e > 18. LE 


| The fun total of the labour hired is 230% | 
1 3*. 4:4 I, | 


Sundry erties. Oo to 
Under this head ſome additions are made RY 
tive to the increaſe of buſineſs, and the article of 
=  houſe- 
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houſe-keeping is increaſed to bear a more regular 
proportion to the ſubſtance of the farmer; for 
the ſame reaſon is the addition to the houſhold 
furniture, which I ſuppoſe him to have been 


ſeſſed of before. The hiring a horſe in harveſt- 
time is in very few places a difficulty, as that is 


not a buſy time for horſes; and the allowance I 
make of price will eaſily procure one. 


The annual account of this farm will be as 


follows: 25 
Rent, &c. 5 . % o O 


Seed for 12 acres of 
Z wheat, „ 7 10 o 
Ditto 12: acres of barley DL 
and oats, Ber 6 5 0. 
Seed for 121 acres s of clo- = 

: ver, = 0 0 | | 
Fe Ns. 12: : of f beans, $ © 0 


Sundries, „ a 


855 | Produce. t 
12% Acres of wheat, 5 ͤö; !Q/N  *7 =» 
%%% ĩͤ TIT 20.3 
127 Of beans, „J) ĩ ?iv“ e op 2 


. 7 Cows, 9 9 8 = „ 


| Expences, 3 


Deduet the intereſt of the dock, 1 


Profit. 3 - 10 0 74 


: ; i f n — * 
a . Py 2 1 Urn IN „ 1 2 ds 8 
— * — 2 _— — 7% * * r , 2 : — 
— ——— a r * vb, — — => N 9 — — ES 2 - 
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| The reſult of this account is remarkable. We 
find 1n it that a man may, in ſome inſtances, in- 
creaſe his ſtock, and proportionably enlarge his 
farm, and then find himſelf poorer than he was 
before. The beans, in this account, are valued 


at more than in the laſt chapter, for reaſons 


which need not be here ſpecified; and yet we 
Hind the profit, upon the whole, not more than 
half what it was with the leſs farm. This is 
owing to the labour ; and ſomething of this kind 


will always be obſerved in the dependence upon 
hired labour, inſtead of the work of the farmer's 


own hands. Before, he depended on himſelf 
alone, (a trifle excepted), but now, nearly, as 
much on another man as on himſelf. Nor is this 


out of proportion; for, although the other farm 


| was 36 acres, and this 50, yet the labour is much 
out of this proportion, which is owing to /eaſons. 


If the work was equally divided through the - 


whole year, it would be a different caſe ; but it 


comes at ſeaſons, when, if a man does it not 


himſelf, it muſt be done by another, and cannot 


5 Wait t for his RE time to perform 1 it himſelf. 


No 2. 
: KV ariation the ” Be — 
| The Jane, half arable and half graſs, fol cy „ 
. W „ 
: „„ 8 5 
8 Kenn. &c. as before, C 
| Implements ditto, — „„ v8 1 
5 " Live fk . 
4a e 40 0: 0 
FE, wc IS += &5 © © 
TS. 300 
30 Home: bred | heifers, - 90 0 0 
: — 136 0 0 


ee over, £. 234 . 
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Brought over, . 234 1 6 


Seed and illage. 
6 Acres of wheat land, 4 
— [. 
Seed, — W 1 
Sowing, — — 1 
| Water-furrowing, - © 6 
3 Acres of barley-land, 2 
- ear, - - I 
Seed, . 1 1 
: Sowing, TV 
| Water-furrowing, „ 
3 Acres of oat- land, one 15 
TVT 
Seed, „ 11 
5 Sowing, CEN e 
1 


0000 


G o 


: ed ces of „„ 
. 6 acres 0 clover, SY 4 


rn Sundry articles, 
| Shoeing, and wear . 
<4. MK + 5 
- RB 5 3 = 
Aae to furniture, - - $- br —- 
5 gs e 1710 0 


L. 266 3 0. 


No 


0 0 0 


This Gina I Gods him to manage without 5 


5 aſſiſtance; but he < can | ſpare no time to work for . 
others. Wm 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


3 +4 70 9-0: 
5 30 Heifers, 8 N =. 8 _ 2 0 8 SEE 


Carry over, . 160 0 0 


vor. 1. „„VFFVi] an 


ED - 3s 1 


K! 
| 
! 
: 
j 
8 
iD 
4 
" 
v3 
4 
+ 
2 
* 
Ti 
4 
N 
, 
* 
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Brought over, J. 160 o 0 
Seed, 6 acres of wheat,  - 3 3 12 0 
Ditto, 6 of barley and oats, += 3:0 0 
Ditto, 6 of beans, - - 2. © 
Ditto, 6 of clover, - >." 8 
Shoeing, wear and tear, „„ 
* - - ..- 8.0.0 
VV 
Z A 5 
30 Heifers, „ -. £150 0 0 
RE CAOENES 
6 Acres of whos, - „ 100 
V en 9 I: 
6 * beans, „ Id. Fr O 
VV 1 226 o 0 
| Expencrs CG — 5 182 4 0 
. = —_ 
| Dedudt the intereſt of the ſtock, * BS $0 8 
5 Profit, %%% ͤũ )— „. 30 10 0 


This WY is conſiderable, . is a freſh | Ds 


of the great ſuperiority of oraſs to arable N 


If cows are ſubſtituted for the 25 acres of graſs, 
inſtead of fatting cattle, the profit will be much 
leſs; for, according to the preceding calculations, 
0 can allot but 8 or 9; which, at 5/. is only 
45 J. produce; whereas the heifers pay 60/1. nor 


5 ſhould any one object to 60 L. as the produce of 
25 acres, at 20% an acre, — Indeed, it is under 


much rather than over the truth. Theſe 25 acres 


. coſt the farmer 35/. a year; ſurely they ought 


to produce 60 J. to pay every thing, and intereſt 5 


for the money employed, The calculation is ; 
- eee low. 


—— a 8 


” "_ at mw” 5 me E 
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DEE ©; 

Variation the ſecond. 
The ſome, all graſs, the ſoil clay or lam. 
| Stock. 1 
Rent, at 244. {.60 5 
Tythe, at 45. „ 1 x 
O 


" a 


ooo 


. 


Dairy furniture, - 


= Live PD 
» Gon, „ SS 
I Sow, - N 0 15 © 
| Go Heifers, e S:06 : 
ns —— 190 15 © 
. Houſe-keeping and furniture, 2 230 » 


[ 
— 
8 
op 


0 


£ 277 15 0 0 
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CCC 
60 Heifers, ru rr I IJ 7 I 
Houſe-keeping, &c. DM „ 


— Hire of carts, &c. to ory the ditch 


Earth unto the land, 5 e N $00 


| Produce. OO Onur 
. Cons, 850 = OE 2 we 10 0 0 1 


310 0 0 


3 K 2 5 [Produce: 
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Produce, - — „ 0 
Expences, « - 275 O 0 
i g . | 35 0 © 
Deduct the intereſt of the ſtock, - 14 8 © 
TR, - +» N 4 20 12 » 


Now, according to the preceding accounts, * 


=, ſhould here add the produce of almoſt a Whole 


year's labour, or 20 J. at leaſt, which would dou- 
ble the above remainder ; but one circumſtance 
| muſt here be conſidered. A farmer who has 300l. 
worth of cattle on his land may probably work 
hard upon his own farm, but not at all upon that 
of another man. This has nothing to do with 
calculation indeed; but it has with human na- 


ture; and we muſt not expect that every man 
Will ſacrifice all his paſſions to the grand object of 
profit. This farmer having nothing to do, may, 
however, keep himſelf lightly employed about 
— fences, in digging excellent ditches through- 


out his farm, in draining any wet fields he may 


| __ have, and in other little improvements, to keep 


him out of idleneſs. But this ceſſation of the 
| farmer's working for others, when not fully em- 


plwoyed at home, makes a great variation in the 
profit of the farms taken at large, on comparing 


one with another. It is however remarkable, 


that this farmer, almoſt in 1dleneſs, makes A 
ble the profit of his brother, who occupies the 


ſame quantity of land, but all arable, notwith- 
<1 — he is conſtantly n "= 


| TI : 
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No 4. 
LV ariatinn the third. 


Drvifion of 250 l. in ſocking a farm of 40 acres all 
arable, the ſoil clay or loam, to be laid down 7 | 
. + . | 1 1 | 
i Stock, — 
Rent, an L. 40 
Tythe, at 45. 23 
Rates, &c. at * 8 


000 
0009 


SO Apo. 3 ns 
Theſe the ſame as betore, „ W816 


Live Stock. 
2 ; Horks,- 353 20 0:0. 
-— Rn, e 
JJ a 


%%% ͤð ] N Sted a 1 
: Four earths on 10 acres of 
| heat land, e 8 
: Seed, 3 0 
Sowing, Ff. 
Water-furrowingg © 
Two earths on 7 acres 5 of | 
; 1 land, 85 2 
Seed, * > 3 10 
0: 
0 


o 0 0 0 


YE Sowing, - EW. : * 
5 Water-furrowing, . 

One earth on 5 acres f 
e land, VVV“! 41 15 


| Guny over, 72 23 9 « 8 130 16 
3 | 
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Brought 85 L. 23 9 0130 1 6 
Water-furrowing, 9 1 6 . 
Seed for 10 acres of cone; 2 0-0 
Sowing, „„ WG NP 
e —— - 25 13 0 

Labour. 


This article muſt be calculated 
 withan eye to that of the 50 acres 
all arable, but, not (as has been 
already remarked) in exact pro- 
portion; becauſe the leaſt quantity 
of land requires a leſs proportion 
of aſſiſtance : 50 acres required 
231. 35. 4 d. At that rate 40 
acres * require 18 J. 105. but 


we ſhall tay, as there ä 3 
beans, 1 e® W)) 


5 : i article. 
” Shoeing, and wear and 

e 1 = 0 o 
5 W ">.  — & S 
Furniture, i „ 


„ 
L182 14 6 


tt Having chus focked his farm, and received it 
in the common ſtate of crops, his next buſineſs 


wu.ill be to lay it down. The produce of the firſt 
Fear will be as follows: 


10 acres of wheat, 'T 4 5 

r 3 

ro Gr ET 
{% on” 


| Rent, © OY . 
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The ſtate of the farm, this firſt year, is 10 
acres of wheat; 10 of barley and oats; 10 of an 


old clover lay; and 10 fallow : The lecond year 
the account will vary. 


| Expences T 
Rent, 1 „ 
Seed for 20 acres of ſpring-corm, 3 10 8 
Ditto, graſs n med on RS A 
Labour, „ - 10 © 
Sundry articles, | „„ 12 0 


lolooooos 


N oy 5 
17 Acres of barley, ES. 
: 5 FL 85 — — 25 0 


0 © 


| 


1 ay 
© 
50 


Expences . 108 0 
| Tones, - „„ os 


FE | 5 55 
Intereſt e of the ſtock, 5 


| Loſs, | | = | Is 42 4 0 5 


This year the fields were 20 acres pri. 8 corn 


With graſs-ſeeds, and 20 acres fallow. The next 
it will be, 


| Expences . . 4 5 * Wks 


O 
Seed for 20 acres of wing corn, I 10 O0 
Seed for 20 acres of ſpring * 20 0 
3 10 0 
Sundry articles, Ge oy” 


O 


L100 


K 4 : : P; raduce, | 
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Produce, DT 
17 Acres of barley, - 2 £09 


4 Cows fold of,, - 0 


18 Acres of new graſs, mown for 
hay, ſtacked on the farm, and 
fold, 20 loads, at 30%, „ 
1 Cow, e 13 . 


09. 
00 


1c 


| Expences, IE a - 108 
ION OM 5 


Intereſt, 5 — - So 11 16 


Loſs, ES „ L. 13 16 


9010600: 


The next year' S account will be : as follows; 


Ebene, 


5 Rent, 6 OY 5 5 56 
Labour now cannot be above, IG 
 Houſe-keeping, = ä 1 


0000 


25 OY TY 


oo 3 


1 


— Produce, 


25 . Heifers, far, OY Es 128 
1 Cow, „ | - Cr ne, 5 
20 Loads of _ at t 205. „ 


. Product of the implements and 
horſes l: x ey coſt 48 J. 


800 


loloooo. 


S209: 


es Do 2 


Produce, 
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Produce, - - - . 190 
Expences, - - - 142 


0 


0 


137 


Intereſt, 4 b 1 


0 
8 


00 0 0 


— — „„ 34 12 


0 


Having thus laid down the whole, we muſt 
next ſtate the Annual Account, which will be as 


follows : 


Expences. 


Rene, 8 2 


Houſe-keeping, - — 8 
50 Heifers, — - 150 


— 


5 Horſes and carts, for ditch-earth, "I 


© 217 . 


Prod uce. 


5O Heiſers, fat, OS £ 250 


lo 


_ Expences, 1 n 


| Intereſt of the ſtock, - «a 


Profit, 5 e 8 . 5 . 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Produce of the firſt year, below 


the expences of the ſecond, by 22 
LE Ditto of the ſccond, below thole of 5 


the third, VVT 32 


Z The firſt ſtock, „„ „ 14 i 


. 5 


0: 


loloolco|los 


Carry over, 2 236 14 


. 
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Brought over, C. 236 1 4 6 
Ditto of the third, below the fourth, - 26 © © 
"0 


Ditto of the fourth, below the fifth, &c. — oO © 


Which total is the ſum NY =” 
the farm, 5 * 299 14 6 


The profit of this farm is ſuperior to > thar : 
from 50 acres of land, of the ſame fort, and 

| fame foil, which is owing to the difference of 
rent, and a few more inconſiderable circumſtances, _ 
If the farmer's labour was now t: be added, the 
profit upon this farm would amount to a more 

conſiderable ſum; but that is omitted, for the 
| ſame reaſon as before mentioned. 

The method of calculation 1 have mail in 
this ſketch, is, 1 apprehend, that which will, in 


ſimilar caſes, lead, in the ſureſt and moſt accu- 


rate manner, to truth. Farmers, convinced of 


the ſuperior value of graſs land in little farms, 
may be afraid of hiring an arable one, with a 


view to lay it down, leſt the expences ſhould run 
up much beyond what they can afford: But, if 
they proceed in this manner in calculating the 


expence, they cannot be deceived, and will diſco- 


ver from it not only the ſum of money requiſite, 


bdaut the times when it will be expended, and the 


amount of the annual benefit from it. But one 


©; +=: they muſt let me caution them well againſt , a 
which is, ſaving any thing (as they may call it) 


in the purchaſe of graſs-ſecds. Leſs than twenty 


ſhillings worth will not lay an acre of land well: 


Nothing can be attended with more pernicious "> 
effects than any 2 from the ſum 1 have ” 


ng allotted, 
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N. 
Variation the fourth. 


50 Acres all arable, the foil I. ght —_— for 


turnips. 
Stock. 113 
5 Rent, &c. as before, © 25 20 00. 
Implements, ditto, 5 1 
or Live flock. : 
2 Horſes, — — L. 24 0 0 
3 Cows, —- . * bs o 
25 Home - bred belkin, ” 
ſteers, old cows, or 
black cattle, at 51. — 25 — 0 
5 55 165 0 o 
L. 263 6 


: 8 "had id tllage. : . 
Four earths on 25 acres. 
of wheat land, „„ 


89 
=—_ Coe oo 
f Sowing, . 8 6 3 
Two earths on 9 acres of 5 
1 barley nd, = :- 418 0 
Seed, „ 1 8 
Sowing, Ds i; 3 


One earth on 30 acres of 


oat land,  - = 3 : 
heed, J 1: 
_ Sowing, 13 „ 
. Seed for x22 Acres of clo- Do 
> 8 2 1 
5 Sowing, 5 Oy 3 


Seed for 12; acres of tur- 


8 land, 355 * 0 6 5 


| Cany over, Y © 294 11 4 
: .abour. 


31 9 10 


ö 
i 
; 


140 
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Brought over, 1 294 11 4 


| Labour. | 
At firſt fight this ſhould be leſs 
than in the clay farm; for 3ths 


of that were always in corn, 


whereas only half of this is; 
but then, on the contrary, the 
turnip and in this farm requires 


more ploughing than the bean 


land in the other; but again, to 


oppoſe this circumſtance, is the 
horſe-hoeing the beans: The 
hand-hoeing to each is pretty 


equal, but allowance muſt be 


made for 6 or 7 acres of clover 


in this farm mown twice, and 


alſo for the attendance on the 


fatting cattle: I ſhall ſuppoſe 


theſe circumſtances to throw the 5 


two farms on a par, © 


Shoeing, and wear and 


„„ . 20 
; Houſe keeping, e 


Hire of a horſe 7 days i in 


L ah 


30 
5 Additions to furniture, | - 5 


O : 
o 


. 
: 

K 

18 % 
2 5 4 T 


23 3 4: 
| Sundry articles. N 5 


1 ſuppoſe this farms to bs thrown 3 into an mw 
. barley ; 3 42; Y 


lent courſe, that is, 1. turnips; 9 

clover; 4. wheat. I ſuppoſe the turnips to be 
So drawn, and the heifers, or ſteers, ſtall-fed on ; 
them, ein wo have 6 acres of clover-hay _ 


to feed on at the fame t time; chat is, one cutting, 


1 
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the ſecond is for ſeed. But, in many farm. yards, 


and eſpecially belonging to little farmers, it is 
twenty to one whether we find a houſe large 


enough to fat ſuch a number of cattle , the far- 
mer muſt therefore feed them in his farm-yard, 
for which purpoſe he muſt complete tlie incloſure 
of it (if it is not done already) with ſtacks of 
| ſtubble; the expence of making which is but 


trifling; and they are perfectly effectual in keep- 
ing the yard warm: Next, he muſt provide him- 


ſelf with long cribs, (that is, make them himſelf ) . 
or bings, of ſtrips of pole, or rafts, nailed toge- 
ther in the form of a large manger, and _— 


legs, for the cattle to eat the turnips out of. 


acres and! and 6 acres of clover-hay will Bag 
daoubtedly be ſufficient to fat, one year with ano- 
ther, 25 beaſts of 5/. value each — The annual 


expence of * farm will be as follows: i 


„55 nl, | Expences, : 3 1 
"Ro '&c. - Ee i N e 70 88 
„55 eb = 125 "00. 
| Seed for 12+ acres of wheat, „ 
12% Acres of barley and ont, - — 6 5-0 
12 Dino of , 2 10 0 
121 Ditto of turnips, | _ THR + i 
Donn, i 7 
Sundry articles, 185 VVV. 


1 Produce. „„ 
EO 122 Acres of wheat, FEA 55 5 50 00 
Barley g acres, — -..- 27. 0.0 

5 Clover leed 6 ditto, 4 buſhels at 159 . 18 00 

3 Cows, - „„ 15 o 0 

285 00. 


Produce 
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Produce, 8 SY — 4. 285 O O 
Expences, = Pe — 250. 4 7x 


34 15 42 


Deduct intereſt of the ſtock, 8 11 © 
” 1. 18 0 44 


This profit, e not equal to that of . | 
land, is ſomething conſiderable, and ſuperior to 

that of the ſame farm on a tiff foil, by TOP 

5 double the amount. 


No "Y 
Variation the fifth. 
The Jane, half graſs and half arable. 
The S bock. 


Rent, &c. - 2 oy; o 0 -- 


2 Horſes, - — 9 20 0 : 


Live PSY 


30 — „ 90 0 
1 Cow, . n 5 0 
12 Beads 60 * „ 
| -;  —— \ 


ooo 


5 ed and wu. 
Six Acres of . 4 ; 
—_- — 3 12 
. Sowing, — 0 15 

3 Acres of barley, 2 carts, 1 "oF Io 
_, = ; 7 10 

: Sowing, Os = '6- 5 

3 Acres of oats, I earth, 0 1 2 


Carry over, £1 I 17 9 273 16 6 


4 
Swing, S' © 
: 6. Acres of turnip-ſeed, - 0 3 


Rent, &c. . - 
| 30 Heifers, | in "wh ee 


Seed for 6 acres of wheat, Ee CO 
Ditto for 6 of ſpring corn 
Ditto for 6 of clover,, - —_ 
Ditto for 6 of turnips, = ß 
Shoeing, and WEAT and tear, N 
„ *VUö ws; 
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* over, C. 11 17 9 273 16 6 


6 Acres of clover ſeed, 1 


Oo ow 0X 


Sundry 3 ; 


Shoeing, | and wear and 

| « tear, . 2 . 4 N 
EL Houle keeping, — 8 

Furniture, „ Cn 


oo 


1 305 + 


. 1 PEE nothing to this farm for labour, as ae 

farmer will be able to execute all the work of it © 

with his own hands. The graſs land I ſtock, as 
before, with home-bred heifers for fatting , and 
the arable | throw into this courſe: x. turnips; 

2. barley, 3. clover; 4 wheat; farting beaſts 

; upon the turnips” =» 


The Annual Account, 
Epen. | 


12 Beaſts, EE: 5 e . 


e 


I 


4.5 239 19 


Prody uce. 


— — | 14 17 80 


7. 0 0 3 


e 000000008 


—— — 0 
* 8 mm 4. 4 2 — — - —— 
* ', rene  —_— 2 | - — 0 * 
. * 3 — i n a 4 — - 
_ , ” 3 . N - PS 
* —_ ; 8 i - oF 1 K 


In tereſt of the ſtock, „ 
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Produce. F 5 
1 Cow, — JC oy 7 2 
6 Acres of wheat, - a 24 0 0 
3 Acres of barley, - „ a 
30 Fat heifers, . - 150 © © 
12 Fat beaſts, — - 4 0-0- 
_ 1 DIns 272 0 
JJV 4. 


O 


b 


| RecariTULATION. 


Ne. 2 Fifty acres all arable, the 
foil clay, yield an annual 


profit o.,. L 10 07% 


2. Ditto half arable and half graks 20 10 0 


. 3. Ditto all grals, - > 120 
4 Ditto all arable, the ſoil clay, MET 


e nd ed down to „23 50 
5. Ditto all arable, the foil light Fg re 


enough for turnips, - - 38 © 4: 5 


6 Ditto half graſs and ta ara- 


ff 


tis from hence apparent, chat the * advan- 
tageous farm of theſe fix, each of 50 acres, is 


the clay one, half graſs and half arable. 


I) !ube next is the clay farm, all arable, and lad | 
"down to graſs. _ 


The next is the clay farm, all of graſs. 
The next is the light ſoil, all arable. 


_ graſs 


And the laft i is ; the clay, al arable 


Un 


The next is the light foil, half arable and half 5 


And 
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And the ſums required for ſtocking 8 farms 


are as follow. 


No 1. be 15 - 6 231 17 3s 
S 8 - » . 
1 = OE - | 288 15 0 
4. co EO? 299 I4 '6 . 
5. Z 6 006 40 Se: 
= ys 


7 The compariſon "berweem theſe ſums and the 


profit, proves at once the 1 importance of a man's 


conſidering well, before he engages in any farm. 
The difference between ſome of them is prodi- 
gious ; nor can any thing better diſplay the great 


home of profit from different ways of ma- 


nagement: And the contraſts of theſe methods 
will yet * appear, from the — table 


of the proportion of the profit. 


Farms. = ae,  Proji per cent. 
I. + 21 11 7 5 
5 43 16 0 e 
C00 - «6 
JCCͤ ¾ ?]iI[ 8 
: EY 34 15 FLY - 10 - I 
-& . 34 10. „ 


Niere it appears that one ha pays almoſt 
| double the intereſt of another; an immenſe dif-. 
| ference, and claims, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the attention of all farmers that are about to fix ; 


„ 
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C H AF. XIX. 


| of PE ; wal advantageon: method, on farms of 60 


or 89 acres of land, of diſpifng of from 3000. 
1% 400 l. in farning. 


Eater upon the ſubject of this chapter, well 
IJ convinced, before I form any calculations, 
that two horſes are fully ſufficient to perform all 


the ploughing of any farm theſe ſums can ſtock ; 


but, left I ſhould lay myſelf too much open to 
| cavilling objections, I ſhall allow three horſes to 


| ſeveral of the ſucceeding ones, not for the tillage 


of them, but the carting. I premiſe this firſt, 


as when I come to farms that require more than 


one plough, an hundred little variations will at 
once ariſe, that require freſh combinations of 


5 — kind. 
No 1 


. Note of from 300 J. 70 nol: in gal 60 


| acres es of arable Lad the Jodl — 2 or loam *. 


3 Rent, Sc. 

Rent, at 189. 4 54 O 0 

Tythe, Ta PT 16 © 

Town charges, &c. e. 

M45 Town ul 16 3 
„ i op - 73 12-0 

„ r 5 8 
CC.! © wr oe 
| A boch, — | 5 N Tr . 


| Curry over, 4 190 II 6 ” 12 0 . 


| * It is uſeleſs t to 2 beans the 7 as 3 
: method was faund moſt advantageous. 
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Brought « over, 4. 19 11 


 Harrows, > 2 
Roller, - > 


Harneſs for 3 horſes, - 4 


Screen, buſhel, fans, 
ſieves, &c. Nc. wr = 4 
Sacks, . 2A 


Dair 7 furniture, 1 


O 


5 Live fut. 
3 Horſes, L. 36 


8 Cows, Ks 1 


40 
1 Sow, „ ys = 


Sei and village. 


4 Earths on * acres of 
wheat land, 


— — 


Sowing, 8 0 


8 Water-furrowing, PR © 
2 Earths on 10; acres of 


barley- land-. 


Sced, „„ 7 "8. 
0 


Sowing, _ 
| Water-furrowing, and. 


harrowing, - <= E 0 


One earth on 4* acres of 
oat land, i 
Seed, „ 


Warer-furrowing, &c. 
Ws — 15 acres of beans, 


E 
Sowing, , os 0 
O 
6 


© 
Seed, e | * ny ' 


3 


Sundry times _ the year, hired to 


the amount of 


"2 
+ 


6 75 12 © 
0 
O 
O 


"YM 33. 


147 


. & 
. 
1 
— 
* N 
* 
1 
* - 
\ WI 
H 
* 
1 


4 


5 


1 -» N * A 


32 10 2 


Carry « over, £ 260 15 o 3 bY 1 
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Brought over, L. 260 15 © 
N. B 1 135. 9d. are included 
in the above; but the difference 
is too ſmall to divide. 


a articles. 


Shoeing, | - | F 8 1 16 0 
Wear and tes, 4 © 0 
Houſe keeping. &c. as be- 
5 „„ 0 
: Additions to furniture, % 
— — 25 us o 
4. 286 11 0 


6 


= "Phe are ſeveral variations in this account eg 
from the preceding, which require the like 8 85 
1 as [ "ro before. = ” 


& I we | | 1 
This I have er. 25, per acre on account 15 
. of the Jy of land. 


Seed and ailage: 
F ſuppoſe the farm thrown into four parts, one 


YE wo one barley and oats, one clover, and one 
beans 1 in rows. 


: 8 . 
This article 1 have ſtated, as 8 
5 poſſible, in the ſame manner 1 did before. It 1s 


of ſo great conſequence, that I ſhall inſert a ca- 


= lendar of the whole that is wanting in the farm; 


which method is abſolutely neceſſary to follow 


with every chapter, while we treat of ſuch farms 
as depend on the farmer for the total labour f 


one man. If we ſuppoſe him to hire the whole, 


Ve muſt deduct 241. from the profit of all the 
: precocing arablc ones ; What then will the re- 


mainder 5 
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mainder be? However, it is ſelf-evident that we | 


muſt, in ſuch farms as 'theſc, adhere to that 8 0 
poſition. 8 wn 


Oclober. Ploughing 15 acres of wheat land, 


5 days, 16 
Ditto of the laſt year's ſtubble, LI 
SY | _ 
Tb lire. . = wg 
Sowing the wheat, - ES T5 
Water-furrowing, . „ 0 


— — 


1 +. I 2 6 
Z Abit:  Ploghing 4: acres of laſt year" * 


= ar — 4 
- Thing 11 1 qrs. of wheat, 23 
Ee = 27 
December. Thraſhing, 13 qr. of wheat, 26 5 


- DT Jive, | I. 4. 1 
Thraſhing, I 3 qrs. wheat „„ 


January.  Ploughing the laſt year S | ſtubble | 


a ſecond tne... = days, 15 
Water- furrowing ditto, IS. 
" ny {mall articles of work, " 
N 1 5 S 95 1 
= Thraſhing 40 qrs. of ſpring corn, 2 0 
py  Ferun. Mains, 8 25 ” _ _ 


3 14 qrs. of ring corn, ED > 


„ — 
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To hire 
Tan 6 qrs. ſpring corn, I. 0 6 © 
50 Perches of 2 0 


£. 21600 


March. Ploughing the fallow of bears, 15 
Ditto, 11 of the laſt year's — 


for barley and _ 11 
26 
1 fo ber. C og 
Thraſhing 30 qrs. of beans, L. 1100 
Sowing 15 acres of beans, > <W 30S 
Water-furrowing, 3 ͤͥ 
30 Perches of * 2 
x, "£ 1 . 
April. Ploughing | 1 5 acres 15 barley and 
5 8 5 * 1 
| Water-furrowing * . 3 
N {mall . VVV 
- al - 
- EEE BY 
Sowing | 15 acres. of barley and © 
e - C0 309. 
- Water-ſurrowing, ditto, i 7 6 
0 0 11 3 : 
May.  Ploughing berween the rows of the V 
ans, bs : OM Me, 8 
| Manuring, WIL» : — 18 
26 
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151 
„„ 
Hand-hoeing the beans, £ I 15 0 
Tune. Plowing between the rows of the 
beans, © © = 5 
Carting 4 acres of clover-hay, = 
Mowing and making ditto, - 
Sundry ſmall articles 
4 Hire. 
Aſſiſtance in carting 6 days, . o 7 6 
Thiſtling, or — 30 acres of 
corn, 1 10 © 
4 1 17 6 
Juh. Plowing between the rows of the 
| © beans, 8 „ days, 8 
Carting manure, and other work, 18 
treo. Canting 15 acres "of wheat, . 
Ditto, 15 of barley and —— 
JJC ->:-----5-5;; 
Sundry ſmall articles, - „„ 
9 . 1 5. 4 22 
8 Reaping 15 acres of wheat, „„ 
Ditto, of beans, - . + 100 
| Mowing 15 of barley and oats, „ 


5 Turing. nnn and carung, - + 10 0 


Lo 12 97 6 


3 3 
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September. Ploughing the bean- land, and 
throwing it up for the winter, 

Carting 15 acres of wheat- ſtubble, 

CA at - 7 


14 


To hire. 
Mowing, making, and carting, the clover- 
" hay, Ns * 0 15 » 8 
Carting the whear-fiubble. — EZ 
Company ditto, 10 1 1 8 


L. 2 2 6 


2 ky articles. 


Theſe are all varied in the account being 5 i "0 
creaſed in proportion to the buſineſs and the 
ſubſtance of the farmer. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


„„ 
Rent, be „„ "78 52 0 
| Seed for 1 5 acres of wheat, 33 
Ditto for 15 of barley and oats, 10 0 
Ditto 15 of beans, „ ͤ „ vr i Y 
Ditto for of clover, e #7 
FFC 
: Sundries, EW Ts 0 


i 

8 

__ 
O\ ( 


no ET. 
93 Acres of wheat, FFI oo 


'F of beans, LP ED NO ny 2 oF V 


Carry over, 2 105 O O 
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Brought over, C. 105 o o 
IO - of barley, — - 31 10 © 
8 Cows, 0 Wn ON 


EE ＋ n7G. 4 10 
—.., ß 


Deduct the intereſt of the ſtock, 1 14 6 


IO aw \© © 


Da : „ £12 16 


— — 


2 


This profit is but ſmall, conſidering the ſize 
of the farm, and the completeneſs of the cul- 
ture; but three n and 0 much labour is the 
| explanation. „ 5 


No 2 
Variation the 2 | 
. 71 he ben. all arable, the ſol eu: enough 1 


turnips. 


! , 


9 Implements DT SY SR 


| Live Stock. 
3 Horſes, —_— . . 
r 
e 1 oy 
30 Home bred lifes, „ 
ſteers or black cattle, 200 0 0: 


000. 
© 


Seed and 1 Ig 
Four earths on 15 acres of 
„ wheat and, & 1 
„ _ 0 
Sowing, 5 1 0 


0 
2 


— 


RE we 


| Carry over, L. 328 6 0 


Ditto for 15 of turrups, 35 
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Brought over, C. 328 6 0 
Two earths on or acres. 
of barley _ LE oo 
Seed, - * 
So wing, - 3 

One carth on 4 acres of 
_ oat land, 1 O 
| Seed, e . 2 
Sowing, „% 4» 
Seed for 15 acres of clover, 3 
O 

O 


2 


— 


3 N 


Sowing, = WE 
Seed 1 15 acres of turnips "0 


| www © = S 


37 14 6 

1 

: This article I charge here 

as in the laſt chapter; 

that is, the ſame as in 1 
the clay farm, 32 10 9 

Re Sundry 1 5 

Theſe the fame as in the 


clay farm, „„ 2 16 0 1 


K 3219 9 
The reader perceives 5 have that I aftign the 15 


acres of turnips to the fattening of beaſts : That 1 


number, with 5 acres of Trace. will be ſuf- 
5 ficient for 30 of them. rs 


"The Anxv 4 AL Accour. 


„ Era, os ” <6 
| Rent, AC... „ RT RI Ff 7 2 
5 30 Beaſts, „F . 10 8 
Seed for 15 acres of wheat, . 9 o 
Ditto, for 15 acres of ſpring _ yy 
Ditto for 15 AAA en 3 0 


— 1 , 
K 
— 
8 


G O OO | 


Carry over, L. 245 


S 
8 
= 
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Brought over, L 245 6 6 


1 - - - 32 10 9 
Shoeing, wear and tear, and Won 
keeping, 1 —— 15 16 0 
{- 293 13 3 
| Produce. 5 
5 Acres of wheat, = 6 0 0 
15 Ole 31 16 8 
Acres of clover fred, - +: 24-0. 
30 Fat beats, ea» . I 9 
2 Cows, % Ld © 
8 e „F Wo #7 293 14 3 
=. 5 L 38 16 9 
Intereſt © on a the lock, > 0: $ — e 
Profit, „„ L: 18 14; 9 . 


This . is * Meer to "thor of the 
clay farm. Some may, perhaps, object to theſe 
eſtimates of the turnip ſoil; that root is a pre- 
carious crop, being often deſtroyed. by the fly, 
__ conſequently that fo large a produce thould not 
annually be calculated: But, in anſwer to this, 
1 muſt remark chat wheat, barley, oats, &c. &c. 
and, in a word, all foits of crops, are preca- 
rious; they are ſubject to * ſmut, being 
laid, the dolphin, &c. &c., and tho' turnips | 
may be more inſecure, vet, if 1 was to think of 
reducing the cnance of failure to calculation in 
one caſe, I ſhould likewiſe do it in another, 
which would be an e- dleſs work, and but 2 


jumble of Frege at laſt. Another point to be : 


_ conſidered is the value of the crops F hive ſtated, 
which I do not think checeds the average value 


of 
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of ſeveral years, all failures included: For 1 
ſuppoſe good huſbandry to be practiſed on all, 
much tillage, good manuring with the earth out 
of ditches, &c. and the ameliorating crops, ſuch 
as turnips and beans, well hoed and ploughed ; 
all theſe particulars are ſuperior to common ma- 


on — 


4 — Heifers, . 120 


5 Seed, „ 
© 


Ne 3. 


 Pariation the ſecond... 
The ſame, half arable and half graſs, fol light 


5 enough og ge. CE ” 
Stock, _ 3 4. 5 
Rent, &c. as before, = 2.313 
Implements . - 34 . i 6 

| 5 Live ft 
2 Horſes, i 1 24 


VVV 


O O0 00 0 
0 ESD 0 


12 2 0 
e 216 0 © 


4 324 18 7 
5 Sd and ah.” 
1 Four earths, on 7: acres 
„ "_ land, £6: 


0 5 


Soving, . 
Two earths on 4: acres s of 
NG _ NE . oY 
3 e 
One nk on Y acres Pi 
: coat land, e 


20 060 


12 


9 0 0 


Carry over, L. 341 on 1 1 
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Brought over, L. 341 17 I 
n 110 0 


Sowing, 9  #- 
Ditto of turnips, - SS 
e 1 15 6 
Labour. * 8 
1 ſuppoſe the chief of the work 
of this farm to be executed b 
farmer himſelf, . e 9 
5 | Sundry articles. 
| Shoeing, a ade 4 0 
— G 5: 
Houſe-keeping, 8 N 
Furniture, %% = Þ Og 
L. 373 94: 


The article in this account which moſt wants 
explanation is the labour. We now approach 
to that farm which can exactly be managed by 


TX 1 one pair of hands, without the loſs of any time, 


and without hiring any aſſiſtance: Such a farm 
is a point on which we ſhould fix our eye, as a 
guide to undiſcovered countries. I muſt here 
explain in what manner a man can do moft of 


| the buſineſs of 60 acres of land, half graſs and 
half arable; and 1 ſhall do this by ſo proportion- 


ing the work, that we may, at the ſame time, 
ſee how much more than 35 arable acres will 
come into the account. Were I ſcrupulouſly to 
aahere to the terms of my enquiry, I ſhould re- 
ject all affiſtance; but theſe ſhects are drawn up 
for uſe, not curioſity. It might be an extertain- 


ing dilquiſition, to ſearch for the minutely ac- 


curate proportions of one pair of hands, but it 
never would be profitable in practice to adhere 
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to ſuch accuracy: There are many times in the 


year, when it is much more beneficial, even for 
a very little farmer, to hire aſſiſtance than to do 


all his work himſelf. J ſhall therefore, in this 


inquiry, adhere, not to terms, but to a practical 
utility: 1 ſuppoſe the farmer himſelf to perform 

= bulk of his work, ſuch as ploughing, thraſh- 
1 hand hoeing, feeding of cattle, &c. It 

3 to a future chapter, to diſcover the moſt 
profitable farm that can be hired by a man, who 
willhalways keep himſelf employed on that work 
which moſt requires hun. 2 
The two kinds of arable farms hitherto chiefly 
conſidered, are the clay, and the foi] light enough 


for turwips. In the firſt, the fallow is beans, in 


— Ploughing, between the rows, 1 


; | 6.4 


rows on 3 ploughings, ard in the ſecond turnips 
on 6. Now, to fave the repetition of inſerting 
two calendars of work, we muſt diſcover the 
proportion of the labour between theſe fallow 
crops. We will ſtate the account of one acre. | 


. e „„ 1 a . - 
Three ploughings, 3 days at 15. 55 
Sou ing 1 day , >: „ 
Water-ſurrow ing, + a . „ 


times, 2 acres in a day, „„ C3 
Once hand- -hoemg, VF 
Reaping, .. -_ : - F tr 4 

_ Harv eſting, (2 men 2 acres a day) 0 2 
8 N qrs. : VV 
. 


Barley, on this land, boa, on the third plough- | 


: . It does not 7 up the whale, but = lo —_ 
the beſt part, that the reſt (as 1 in Ploughing) 1 is of 
little value. 


Turnipe. 
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. Turnips. „ 
6 Ploughings, - — - 0 6 © 
2 Harrowings, - : "4 8 0-2 
 Sowing, - VV 0 8 3 
Two hoeings, - „ % 0: - 


Carting them from the field tc to the 
farm-yard. This article muſt not 
be calculated for one acre ;—the 
beſt way of coming to the truth 
is, to ſuppoſe that a man, with 

2 horſes and a cart, will fully at- 
tend a given number of beaſts , 
that is, bring the turnips from the 
field, and throw them into the 
cribs or bings, and have an eye 
to the cattle every now and then, 

do ſee that all goes well among 
them, and likewiſe take care of 

the two horſes. I apprehend a 
man might eaſily manage from 30 

to 40 beaſts in this manner; ſup- 

poſe 35 or 17) acres, and that 
they took the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, and halt of March. to fat 
in, or 19 weeks, that 1 i, 51. 140. 


or per acre/, - © ES, Thy © 
i 1. 1 0 11 
= Expence of the beans, W 
— of the N — 3a 11 


Bo Exceſs of the former, 


— 


OY The ts mt not — 1 we are © C00 
fidering imall farms; 3 the fie! TY 


near the farm yard. 
Now 


£ = 


PFE. T O LE ETIR= TT 
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Now this difference is fo trifling, that it is 
not worth making a diſtinction between theſe 
methods of fallowing.—And it is, at the fame 


time, a confirmation of the ſuppoſition I made | 


m a preceding chapter, when I wrote the fame 
amount of labour to the light land 0 as to 
the clay one. 

As it therefore appears, that no diſtinction, = 


in this eſtimate of one man's labour, is to be 


made between the light and heavy foils, 1 
ſhall proceed to the particulars, ſuppoſing it a 
clay farm. I ſhall begin the work after harveſt 
as . Suppoſe the 3 30 acres. 


5 Ocuber. Ploughing 72 acres of wheat 


had — EY days, ve 
Ditto, 10 of laſt year's ſtubble, 7+ 
Sowing the Wheat, N 
Small articles of work, %% 
£5 1 39 of wheat, FF 
„ — 
November. : Water-furrowing, 7 85 1  - | 11 = 
TRY 8 my wheat, 355 
December. 11 | of 8 „ 
| Thraſking 72 598 of N - 
1 
| January.  Manuring, TOO 7 . 
| Ploughing the laſt year's S ; tubble, ry ee 5 ws 
cond tine, — 7 
| Warer-furrowing, „ . 
„ mall articles, „„ 
26 


Faria. 
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February. Thraſhing 4.5 qrs. of ſpring corn, 22 


5 Perches of — 


March. Third ploughing c of the fallow, 
Third ploughing the 
barley and oats, 

Water furrowing, 
" the POS, _. 


bean land for 


April. Plou I the barley and oat-land, 
_— T 
Sowing, N 

9 Perches of ditching, 
. 1 


. Ploughing between the rows of the | 
Hand: * ditto, 7 acres, 


. Ploughing between the x rows of the _ 
"Caring 2 acres of. 3 


Mowing and making ditto, = 
- "0" 15 2 acres of nn, =: 


Afiſtance im cating * clover 


* 


IS IwO nwwlajſunyg wi 


51 4 


ee 


9 r 


| Ponghing between the rows of the 


Carry over, : 


4 
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Brought over, days, 4 


Sundry articles, manurng, &c. 24 
26 
Auguſt.  Carting, 7 acres of wheat, 3 
Ditto, 7 of barley and — 8 
Ditto 7+ of beans, 1 
"ES 7: > ACTES of wheat, ee 
- 27 
, To hire. 
Reaping = acres of beans, - "C7 5. 0 
| Mowing 7: of beans and oats, 0 11 3 
7 * 5 „ 
4 040 20 3 _ 
5 September. Vioughiog the bean- land, throw- T7 
ning it up for the winter, . * 
| Carting oo, PT 
Ditto 7+ acres of wheat ſtubble, 3 
Mowing and 8 the clover, 
5 gun the ſtubble, 5 9 
To lin. . 
: Affiſtance | in carting, „ 1 wy 8 


From hence it appears, that a man may with 


. the aſſiſtance of 5/. 12 5. 9 d. laid out in labour, 


cultivate 30 acres of arable land, the Whole 


cCropped either with beans, wheat, clover, and 


barley, or with — barley, clover, and 
wheat. 


7 
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The annual experice of this farm, 
Expences. * 
Rent, &c. 1. — 75 12 
40 Heifers, -—- — . 
12 Beaſts, — - 00 0 
Seed for 74 = acres of wheat, - 6 
Ditto, for 7x : of barley and oats, 3 
Ditto for 75 of clover, TS 2 | 
Ditto, for 7; of turnips, | 1 8 
Labour, „ ß S 
Sundry articles, CS, 16 


on 
lo Oo 4a 


"Produce. . FE 
7: Acres of wear, = Le o 
4: Of barley, — „ & 

- 2 Of clover-ſced, % EL a 

40 Fat ; We” --, 000 0. 
O 
0 
7 


1 beate, . f „ 0 


{ 


mo. - 2 


Deduct the intereſt of the ſtock, 18 13 


CO 
N 
laloale 


Profit, | - 3 N . 


We find, upon coming to a 1 propor- 


tion in the point of labour, that the profit is in- 


creaſed conſiderably; and this will be further iE 


N ä luſtrated in a lucceeding chapters 


M2 3 Z Ne 4 


N 4 
Lai Tation 1 third. 
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The e ſame, all gr aſs, the foil clay or Base 


i bock. 
Rent, Se. 


: Rent for 60 acres, at 11. 


. £.66 0 0 


| Tt, at * 15 MW - "US: *. 0 


Inplements. 


Dairy furniture, ” 4 1 10 0. 
- ome tos imall articles, TS: 


BY 5 


Live Stuck. 
'Y Horſe, De WS 
3 8 10 0 
_— FP. „„ 


5 75 Home bed heifers, 225 0.0 


9080 y Ss. 


Shoeing, and wear and 


tear, „ 0 


Haouſe- Keeping, -- 0.00 
Additions to furniture, 10 0. 0 


245 5 Y 


5 2 oY 0 


L. 361 13 5 | 
" Whin the ſtock of caly one . is lated, it 


is very eaſy to be conſiſtent ; but in drawing up 
that of a progreſſive number, it is extremely 
difficult to keep proportion conſtantly in one's 
eye. I have —_— this farm with a horſe, 


althou gh 
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although it is all graſs, and none of it to be 
mown ; but, in ſuch farms, many of the far- 


mers will undoubtedly keep a riding horſe, and 


though not abſolutely neceſſary before, yet as it is 
an addition which muſt be made ſomewhere, it 
will come in here with the greateſt propriety; 
as expences of that and other forts muſt be ſup- 
poſed to hold a proportion to the ſubſtance of the 
man. And yet there is no doubt but he might 
walk to the fairs, as well as ride to them: and 
I profeſs not to guide myſelf (among little far- 
mers) by what i, but by what g to be, yet 
one cannot carry on a rigid adherence, even to 
one's own rules, without WOO the common 
practice too much. | 
And here it may not be amiſs feeder to re- 
mark that I eſtimate the article of cloaths, houſe- 
keeping, pocket-money, &c. as low as the mere 


BH 5 Ys for a very material reaſon : /o much, is 


a part of the neceſſary expences of the farm, 99 
* wear and tear, &c. &c. but if I was to cal- | 
culate it in a varying manner, to hit off the rea! 
_ expences of farmers, I ſhould have no rule by 
which to conduct myſelf, and my eſtimates 
uould be at beſt but uſeleſs. I therefore ſtate 
the neceſſary ſum; and the reſt muſt come out 
of the profit, in the diſpoſition of which I do not 
concern myſelf: It is either ſpent in family ex- 


pences, in private ones, in improvements of the 
farm, or lent at intereſt, I ſhall, in a chapter 


by itſelf, conſider the conſequences of expending 
It, or a part, at leaft, in improvements.- 5 
The reader muſt excuſe my going ſo often out 


| of my way, to explain and anſwer objections : 


A i — taſk, but oftentimes | a ne- 
cellary =—_ 8 hs 


M3 Im. 
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The ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
Expences. Ae 


Rent, &c. _— = - 92  W 
O 


75 Home bred heifers, > BAS 
Goring, and wear and tear, and 
* - = 


 Produce.. 


O 


751 Fat beter, % me 


60. 
f 328. | 0- 


Expences, — . 5 3 5 


56 12 


: Deduet the intereſt of the ſtock, 1 8 


Profit, = | TY 1 38 11 


7 No $7 
Variation the fourth. 


5 80 acres all graſs, * dy or ham - 


Stock, 


Rent, c. 


Rent, of 70 acres, 7% co 


On. ⁊ bY ” "2 
Tythe, at 45. 2B „ 483 | O 
Rates, &c, &c. xc. 4* 15 oy 0 


Implements as before, N - _ 2 10 


1 Live ock. 8 
= 1 Horſe, : — * 1 0 TY 5 
JJ 


20 0 


Carry o over, < I 130 2 
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Lenmar over, J. 130 6 O 
I 80 3 — n 

87 Home- bred heifers, 261 0 © . 
| — 20 1 0. 
Sundry articles as before, e 


6 413 1 © 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT, 
EL Expences. 
Rent, &c. 5 — L. 107 16 © 
87 Heifers, - - Soo ST 0- 
Sundry articles, 5 2700 


Produce. 
2 8 00 ͥõͤĩ ðò 0 =, 
: " Fat heifers, | TT Þ 


Expencrs, V' 


loolooloo 


oO 
Sy 
we |oo 


Intereſt of the ſtock, 55 


— 


Profit, : 8 „„ L E 


Thie e of kt,” on | ading 3 Y 


acres of land, and beyoad the proportion of the 
iam employed, ſhews how important it 1s to © ach 
1 portion. theſe things with kill. 


| M 4 - 3 N 6. 
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Ns 6. 
Variation the fifth. 


Fi ly ecres, all arable, the ſoil clay or — and 


laid down to graſs. 
a. 


Rent, Sc. 
Rent of 50 acres, at 


5 — 1.50 0 © 
Tythe, at 45. - 10 © © 


0 


Rates, &c, &c. a+ 10 © 


"Mo 


8 Harneſs for 2 8 2 1 
Screen, n 8 88 — 5 


&c. 


Dairy furniture, — 


: Sacks, PR 5 1 10 | : 
1 


- 00 


| Live , 


- Ss -- £24 0 
35 ” 0 
3 = 0.15 


Sd and Pong 
Fo our earths on 1 2: acres 


wheat FO” 10 0 
Seed, * SE - 7 10 
e ts. „ 1 | 
_— Two earths on g acres s of 


_bariey land, 1 12 


cen ne l. 22 0 67 132 1 yy 
Seed, 
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Brought over, f.22 0 6 132 16 6 
Seed, 1 — - 4 10 © 
Sowing, od oo 
Water-furrowing, -- 0: 4 6 
One earth on 3; acres of 
AY, nn s 
Seed, - - 1 15 O 
Seed for 5 acres of clover, 
and ſowing, - 1 
J 
— 9 


TY 1 8 
This article I calculate to be 1 
the ſame as in N 1. Chap xviii. 
on the ſame quantity of land: 
but as beans were there made the. 
fallow, a deduction muſt be al- 
| lowed: 231. 35 4 d. was the N 
/ ſum; 1 therefore write, 7 L. 20 0 o 


- Sundry articles. 
5 Shocing, and wear and 5 
N — 410 ©. 


: Hoaſe keeping, © SE. I. 


Furniture, +. - WS S- 


24 % O 


5 200 16 72 


5 The firſt year” s ; craps a are 122 acres of wheat; 
125 of harley and oats, and 25 fallow. The 


No produce fen ie 
12: Acres of wheat, . + 50 o © 
9 Of barley, FF 2 6 e--: 

2 Cows, | i „% fil o 0; 


| The | 
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The ſecond year the crops will be 25 acres of 
ſpring corn with graſſes, 5 acres of clover, till 
harveſt, when it will be fallowed with the Teſt, 
and 20 acres of fallow. The account will be as 


The third year Fes crops are 25 acres of row | 
corn with graſſes, and 25 acres of grals, new 


5 laid. The account. 


follows: 
5 Expences 55 x 
Rent, &c. - - 1. % 0 0 
Seed for 25 acres of ſpring- corn, — 12 10 © 
Ditto, graſſes — - 285 0 0 
Labour, . „* 1 8 
Sundry articles, | „ 00 SG 
1. 1420 © 
Produce. > 
217 Acres of barley, » L. 64.10 ©. 
2 Cous, — „% $26 10 0 0 
= £7420 0 
Expences, 1. 142 0 5 
A * 10 0 
Intereſt of the Rock, _ 13 2 
6 30 12 8 


" Expences, h „„ 
Rent, &c. . bo _ 8 70 5 0 ä | 
Seed for 25 acres of ſpring corn, 12-10 -.0 

Io grandes, . - -::- 25 o oe 
Labour as "ge 1 20 5 0 5 - 
Add for additional help i SY 1 
hay time, 55 "I: 10 0 
: a EAI 23 10 
Carry over, * 11 0 
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Brought over, L 1310 o 


Sundry articles, = - 1 8 


— 


L. 115 10 O 


21: Acres of barley, „„ © Wh $Þ 


O 
Nu © + © 
O 
25 Loads of hay at _ ſtack, 37 10 © 


2 Cows, — „ 7 woe 


%%% 
Produce, >: „ 1120 0 


— 
— 


3 . 33 0 0 
Intereſt of ſtock, „ 95 . 16 33: 0 


Los, V 1 ho. '$ 0 - 


The fourth year it will all be graſs, half 
mon for hay, and half fed with heifers : Thy 


account as follows : 


 Expences . „ 


Rent, T 70 0 © 
Labour in hay time, A Fro ne 

| Shoeing, wear and tear, % ĩ 

Heute- „ 5 F ͥ è U 


P. RF e. 


N Loads of hay, 2 Re, 4 10 
Cows, is po . : 10 © * 5 
5 3 Fat heifers, V 12 9 9 


— ; — 


Carry over, £ 197 18 


Sale 


7 
4 
! 
] 
f 
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Brought over, . 197 10 o 
Sale of Implements and an horſe : 


They coſt, 387. 15. 6d. - 20:0 0 


N e L. 217 10 0 
ie,, 5 - 95 $0. 


IE © 3 
Intereſt of ſtock, . 16 16 © 


Profit, 7 OT WT oe 425 9 © 


* The fifth year it will be fed ; and | every ſuc- 
5 ceeding year the ſame. 1 
Expences. i oy es « 
Rent, &c. „ — 1 0 
Shoeing, - 7» - o12 
Houſe- Keeping, - 10 0 
Ciarts and horſes for ditch tuff, TY 1 
60 — e I 185 0 


| lo 0 0 O O 


L. 0 12 12 77 


” ET: Produce. | E 
” 60 Fat heifers, EN Yo 200 5 
2 2 Cous, og a 77 2 


Cee... _ Metre: 


3 VV 
| | Expences, 7 - | — "os 12 0 . 


_—_ 1 1 go : 


_ Intereſt, OW — f 9 | 22 3 0 


__ 8 £2 22 I, © 


General account f Ack. 


Firſt ſtock, 8 . L. 207 16 72 


| Cary over, DT 207 16 72 
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Brought over, C. 207 16 7 
Produce of the firſt year, inferior to 


the expences of the ſecond, 55 © © 
Produce of the ſecond year, inferior . 
to the expences of the third, 1 0 
| Produce of the third year inferior to 1 
the expences of the fourth, 63 5 8 


Produce of the fourth year inferior 
to the NEE of the fifth, Ec. 45 23 © 


Which total ĩs the fum requiſire for this farm, 


Ree APITULATION. 


| No x. t. Sixty acres all arable, the 
ſeoil clay, or loam, yields ar an an- 


_ nual profit of EOS; 4 12 15 3 | 


2. 'The ſame, all arable, the foil EN 
light enough for turnips, ditto, . 18 14 9 > 

3. The fame; half arable and 
half graſs, the ſoil light enough 


CC 4 39 9 6 
4 The fame, all graſs, the il 5 
cCuhay or loam, ditto, 1 38 11 0 


* Seventy acres all gs the 


os fall clay, LG £ 44 11 © 
6 Fifty acres all arable, the foil 
- clay, and laid down to grals, | 'S 22. . 0 


Next, we a "TR into one view "has Gr: 


re wiſire to Rock theſe farms. They are as 
| fol o: 5 8 


N 
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N. — - 0, 406 tt 0 
2. al e 9 
„„ We -" 0 9 4 
4. 5 „ 361 13 © 
2 . 5 nd. 
„ e 0 TE- 


Fo profit by theſe + erticaln we muſt, in the 


next place, view the produce of theſe ſums, and 
the rate per cent. of the profit. 


Farms. 5 | Produce. — Profit per cent. 


000000 


No x. L. 27 3 
. 16 e 
+ 0 TS* 20 
ng To Bus | 32. | 
EE 2: 
„ ZS "Y 


Prom theſe tables it appears, fb, that the 
| beſt way of diſpoſing of any ſum of money 
from 273/. to 413/. is by hiring either a farm 
of 60 acres, half graſs and half arable, the foil 
light enough for turnips; — or one of 60 acres, 
a ſtiff foil and all graſs, —or, laſtly, one of 70 


acres, all graſs, theſe three farms paying a bet- 


der intereſt than any of the reſt. But there is 


5 this difference between them, that the two laſt 


require ſcarce any work, a man being at liberty, 
notwithſtanding his farm, to apply to many 
bother forts of buſineſs, and make advantage 
thereof. or theſe, therefore, the grals farms are 
the beſt. 


Secondly, The other three Lein viz. 60 acres, 
all arable, wy {oil - 60 acres all arable, 
light ſoil = - and 50 acres, all arable, but 
laid to grats, are ny vous: an equality 1 in their 

N Profit. 
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profit. We may, therefore, pronounce the laſt 
of the three, or the grazing one, to be much 
the beſt; as that takes up ſcarce any of the far- 
mer's time, but leaves him for other profitable 
avocations; whereas the two arable ones de- 
mand not only all his time, but alſo continual 
hard labour. OE 


7 by 
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CHAP. XX. 


07 the difference berween gentlemen and common far- 


mers, in — and Wr Farms. 


FE are now come to ſuch a ſum of money 
as requires an equal attention to the gen- 


tleman and the farmer. In a former chapter, I 
hinted that a diviſion of the ſubject, for this pur- 
poſe, would create ſuch a multiplicity of ſubdi- 
viſions, as to throw the whole in that confuſion _ 
which often ariſes from an exceſs of method. 


The plaiheſt way of treating this double ſubject | Y 
will be to ſtate, in each chapter, firſt, the calcu- 


| lations for the common farmer, and then fuch Va- 

riations as ariſe between him and the gentleman ;_ 

and alſo ſuch eſtimates as are peculiar to the 
©. latter. --- 


In the execution of this ackgn, I ſhall take no | 


notice of farming for mere convenience, pleaſure, 
odr curiolity : however entertaining, or even uſe- | 
ful ſuch practices may be, there are no perma- 
nent concluſions to be drawn from eſtimates and : 
calculations of matters guided by fancy and ca- 
price. [ ſhall hereafter conſider the point of! ex--. 
5 r —_— . 
But the chief purport of this * is, w ͤ 
give my reaſons for making any diſtinction at all 
| between gentlemen a and common farmers, i in huſ⸗ | 
| bandry, for profit. = 
Rn ann, mn theks fans, to ſtate all „ 
cCumſtances as near to the truth as poſſible. 1 
have, in the preceding chapters, made a multi- 
tude of variations, not only according to the ſoii 
and number of acres, but to the wealth and ſub- 
ſtance of the farmer ; becauſe ſuch cauſes are at- 
5 tended 1 in the general with correlponiing effects, 
and, 0 
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and, to carry on a calculation upon the ſame 
principles, for a poor as a rich mar, would be 
evidently abſurd. I have, in every article, 
| ſketched the profit which ſuch a farmer as I de- 
ſcribe in it may make, if he acts conſiſtently with 
his ſituation, and as a good huſbandman. When 
I ſuppoſe him to work hard all the year, he may, 
it is true, be idle half his time, but ſuch varia- 
tions are rather thoſe of reality from my calcula- 
tions, than of my calculations from reality, I 


ſtate what he ought to do, and what he muſt do, 


if he would grow rich; his not doing it is his 
fault, not my error. It would be abſurd to form 
| variations to do and thoſe vicious, encep- ; 
tions. 
Now, if I was to calculare for the gentleman 
and the farmer upon the ſame principles, it would 


be acting contrary to all theſe ideas; for, in flome _ 


_ inſtances, I ſhould ſtate a profit impoſſible fora 
gentleman to arrive at; and, in others, ſuch a 
balance as not one farmer in a thouſand would 


i ever ſee at the bottom of his accounts. 


Gentlemen and farmers have, in huſbandry, 
b peculiar advantages and diſadvantages, which 
muſt never be confounded, if we would pre- 
| ſerve a clear and accurate idea of the whole ſub- 5 
75 ject. 3 
gheäefore I endeavour to ſtate theſe an 
itt will be neceſſary to explain my expreſſion, 


: gentlemen farming for profit. 


There are few in whom it is a real profeſſion, 
5 buſineſs, and dependence: I wiſh there were 
more; as I am confident their talents would be 


applied to as uſcful a purpoſe to mankind in ge 8 


neral, and to their country in particular, as if 
: exerted i in commerce, as if deſtroying the human 
ſpecies in phy ſic, ty ching it ia divinity, or ruin- 
ing it in law. — But there are many who live in 
Lor. | SO TO 3 = 
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the country upon ſmall fortunes, that engage in 
huſbandry with a view to improving their in- 
comes; others, that have been educated to pro- 
feſſions they diſliked, rather than lead an idle life, 

ſettle in the country, and apply to farming. In 


any caſe, however, there is no difference between 


their taking a portion of their own eſtates into 
their hands, or hiring part of their neighbours: 


In one, they bargain with another man; in the 


other, they ſettle accounts with themſelves: And 
here I muſt ſuppoſe the latter as true to reality, 
and as fair an engagement, as the former; and 


admit none of thoſe deſpicable deceptions, too 


often met with, of rating the land at its laſt rent, 
or any but ſuch as it would abſolutely bring be- 


teen men of ſenſe and underſtanding, I have 


heard of many boaſts of profit, when the rent 
allowed for the land is not above two thirds, 


perhaps, of what a . farmer ww 5 


ge. for it. 
But, whatever the motive may be * a gen- 


ttieman's farming, it is certain that a diſtinction 


muſt be made between their profit and that of 3 


common farmers; and this for divers reaſons. 
In ſmall farms we find the profit decided by 1 
| 1 of the farmer; and no wonder, ſince 25 J. 


a year is the intereſt of 500 J. fo that a farmer _ 
may eaſily beat a gentleman on a ſmall farm ace 


and deuce, as the value of his labour may be 

more than the whole ſum employed by the gentle- 
man. And we ſhould remember, that there are few 

little farmers but what work more or leſs them- 


ſelves. In the preceding calculations, if the rea- 


der turns to any of the arable farms, and deducts 


from the profit the value of a man's labour, he :Þ 


will find but a ſeanty remainder; in many of ” 
them, none at all. 


Now 
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Now if a little farmer, with all poſſible induſ- 
try, finds it a matter of vaſt difficulty to make 
any thing by his buſineſs (independent I mean of 
his labour), how much more difficulty will a gen- 
tleman find, if he farms with no ſuperior advan- 
tages? „„ = „ 

Here, I muſt own, I feel a croud of ideas, all 
unſuſceptible of calculation, and which will, on 
that account, puzzle me extremely in the enſuing 
— ms 5 
A farmer's labour is in part reducible to eſti- 
mate, and in part not. He goes out to plough, 

in a little farm that keeps a pair of horſes, ſtirs 
his acre of land, and comes home: this labour 
we may value pretty tolerably, becauſe the time 
is much the ſame as that of a labourer. But he 
is maſter of four horſes and two ploughs; conſe- 
quently a man works with him: —here, at once, 
the affair is changed; and his labour is in part 


unſuſceptible of eſtimate. He not only plouguss 


his own acre, but /ees that his man does the ſame; 


and if the horſes of the latter move quicker than 


his own, ſo that his acre (we will ſuppoſe) is done 


the ſooneſt, the farmer ſees and remedies it; he ; 


finds, at once, that his man has ſkimmed the ſur- 
face, inſtead of ploughing it; he gently rebukes 
him at firſt} but takes eſpecial care that the abuſe 
is not repeated — He is ploughing in ſeed time, 


or in any other buſy ſeaſon; — the weather is pre- : 


carious; — clover to be ſown ;—harrowing to be 
done only while the land is dry, and rain expect- 
ed or, in a word, a thouſand circumſtances of 


the ſame fort, He thinks it a great benefit to 
plüwough an acre;—1T is DoE. Why ſhould the 
man, or labourer at plough with him, object to 

it ? If they are not employed at that work, they 


will upon ſome other, and perhaps a more labo- 
rious one; they are not afraid of a want of time 
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to take care of their horſes , the farmer does that 
work all himſelf. In a word, his only conſidera- 


tion is his horſes; if he overworks them, he feeds 


them in proportion, and ſo the matter ends. 
Now, paſs the hedge of this farm, and enter 
chat of a gentleman, who thinks, like the far- 


mer, that as the ſeaſon is fine he ſhould make 


god uſe of it, and get his barley- ſeed into the 
ground as faſt as poſſible; he therefore allows his 


borſes each two pecks of corn more in a week, 


and better chaff: — Will his work be done? — 


| Not it, —He does not take care of his own horſes, 
but his man, labourer, horſe-keeper, or what not, 
Who will take, he may be aſſured, plenty of time 
to attend th- horſes; which is but a matter of 
idleneſs, and oofliping i in the ſtable. He will be 
told that the cuſtom of the country is to plough 
but an acre a day: that that quantity is done; 
that there would not be time ſufficient to take 
care of the horſes, if more was done: — that Bald 
wants a ſhoe—that the chaff muſt be got home 
from the barn — that the hay is done—and, in 
' ſhort, a million of trivial excuſes—mere evaſions, 
but which will be too powerful for him to con- 
quer, manage as he pleaſes. 


In harveſt or hay-time, a farmer a FORE 


dis own horſes will clear twice the ground that a 
Y gentleman” s ſervant will do. 


In carting dung, clay, marle, &c. &c. let the 


- gentleman and the farmer compare notes; whoſe 

rally will have the moſt notches ?—lIt is filled per- 
haps by the load; the farmer drives away his: 

the gentleman 1 is purſuing a fox; or reading by 


his fire-fide ;—Whoſe loads will contain the faireſt 
5 meaſurc 5 


Bad weather comes, too wet to aux the 
"horſes: let the gentleman remark what fort of a 


07 | 
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day's work he has on ſuch occaſions done by his 
| horſe-keeper. 
Perhaps the farm is ſituated within reach of 
town-dung; the weather is too wet to plough; 
the farmer harneſſes his horſes, and goes for a 
load of manure. What do the gentleman's 
horſes? = | 
Some hay or ſtraw is bought the diſtance 
will admit of going about twice a day, with to- 
lerable dilig eic: We well know what the far- 
mer will do: Can you lay the fame of the gen- 
tleman ? 
_ After the horſes are taken care of, - Gone cattle 
require being looked io let to water —&c. &c. 
&c. The farmer certainly will not neglect ſuch 
a buſineſs. The gentleman's man is abſent:— 
where is he? no body knows. — He appears. 


Well and where have vou been?“ “ At the 


„ blackſmith's, Sir, with this plough-ſhare!” ? 
At the end of the year, the gentleman and the 
farmer review their accounts; the firſt finds a 


farrier's bill as long as his London taylor's.— The 


other has been his own phyſician. The firſt is 
ſurprized at his neighbour's luer; but, without 
being accuſed of enchantment, he might con- 
clude his anſwer, as the Roman Farms did, mods 
vigilias et fudore-.. But the ſweat of the ſervant 
was probably employed more in abuſing than 
curing his maſter's horſes, _ 55 
It would be endleſs to multiply inſtances ; in 
one word, the contraſt holds through all the work 

of a farm, If we could reduce it exactly to 


calculation, what a vaſt difference per cent. in pro- 5 


fit would appear! _ 
But although we cannot reduce the whole of 
| theſe matters to calculation, let us attempt a few | 
of them, upon probable ſuppoſitions: if the rea · 
Cl rejects the data upon which 1 build my eſti- 
5 N © mates, 
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mates, it is but his paſſing over a page or two, 
and he will be never the worſe for it. 
Let us ſuppoſe a farm to employ four horſes, 
which are kept conflantly at work. This 1s no 
improbabilitv, for I had tix horſes, which in three 
years never were abſolutely idle three days, ex- 
cept Sundays. 
Suppoſe the difference in Houghing teten 
the farmer's plough and the gentleman's to be a 
quarter of an acre in a day; this I am confident 
is not below the mark, if we take into the account 
extraordinary times, when the f rmer does great- 
y more than the gentleman, and alſo the differ- 
ence of the ploughing ; for the gentleman, moſt 
certainly, will not have his land ploughed fo well 
as the farmer, if he has near the ſame quantity 


done. Many gentlemen are much more ſolicit- : 
dus for deep ploughing chan farmers, but then 


they -fluredly ſuffer proportionably in quantity. 


Upon the whole, there can be no doubt but that 
a farmer who ploughs with his men will have one 
fourth more dor.e, either in quantity or quality, 
than the gentleman. Now this, upon one article, 

is a difference of 25 per cent. 


In carting dung, clay, marle, 3 &c. 1 
| there can be no doubt but the farmer, driving his 
| own team, and paying his labourers by the ſcore, 
that he may not wait for them, will carry 6 loads 
in 20 more than the gentleman; and if leaving 
work in flight rains, or for other unneceflary oc- | 
caſionis, and alſo the difference of meaſure, that 
is of ſeeing every cart fairly filled, be taken into 
the account, I have no doubt but the whole dif- 


ference amounts to ſeven in twenty. 


Again, in hay- time and harveſt, the farmer 


0 9 his own team will forward all the carting- 


5 work 0 much, that 1 think little diſpute will be 
OE made 
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made of his clearing 30 acres as ſoon as the gen- 
tleman does 20. 

In all carting, where it is a point whether the 
waggon goes once or twice a-day, the difference 
between the farmer and the gentleman is juſt 30 
per cent. 
\* The numerous ſmall articles of work done at 
home, ſuch as carting ſtubble, wood, herdles, 
turnips, ftraw, hay, (in winter) &c. &c. will be 
all nfinitely in fa» our of the farmer ; and, for a 
very plain reaſon, he will croud them together, 
and make out a complete day's work ; whereas 
the gentleman's ſervants will divide them yet 
more, to have the more broken idle loitering wy. 
I rate this article at yo per cent. 
Thus we find the difference between the gen- 
things s horſes and the farmer's, in theſe few ar- 
ticles of work, to be very great. In ploughing, . 
25 Per cent. in carting manure, 35 per cent. in 
carting in hay - time and harveſt, 66 per cent. ray 
: carting, whether one or two journeys a-day, 50 
cent. in ſundry ſmall articles, 0 per cent. 
The three firſt of theſe articles include the 
1 work of the year; but I will take the 
laaſt into the account, as it is not ſo high as 
one of the reſt. The average of theſe rates is 
44 per cent. But then the proportion of the quan- 
| tity of each work is not taken into the account. 


"Ws Suppoſe hay and harveſt to employ the 


= 2_ wes” wo Weeks, 6 : 
2. Carting, (whether one or two Journey: — 
a. day) | J 4 


Such articles as the 8 is in re- 
” ſpect of time on an equality with the far- 
mer, ſuch as carrying corn to a diſtance, 
and a few others, 


4. Sundry {mall articles at home of earting, : 


© „ 


N 4 ; Carry over, 
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| * over, 15 


Carting manure, - 
6. Ploughing, harrowing, rolling, tec. PR 
are in the: lame oe ns as plougning, 32 


No 1. is 4th. 4 is a 13th. 
2. is a 26th. 5. is a 13th and rd. 
3.18 a 14th. 6. is Erths. 


| Now to > bring theſe matters to a deciſive point, : 
i we muſt calculate the expence of 4 horſes, and 
the labour attending them. Two men muſt, in 
nineteen inſtances out of twenty, be abſolutely 
engaged; and in numerous ones, ſuch as ſeed- 
time, manuring, harveſt, &c. three, four, five, 


and even fix men. However to avoid any im- 


pautation of partiality, [ will ſuppoſe the labour of 

only) three men to be guided in their work by the 

horſes. As both the genticman and farmer has 
the option of either ſervants or labourers, we will 
ſuppoſe the former, and value their wages, board, 
waſhing and lodging, at 20. a year each; the | 


5 total of this article, therefore, is 60“. 


The expence of horſes is various, ge Wo hw 
5 61. a year to 15 J. but as there are not many far- 
mers fo high as the latter ſum, I will ſuppoſe it 
101. which (conſidering the great breadth of land 
.aſhgned them in my calculations) is under rather 
than over the mark: Four, at this rate, come to 
40 J. total roo]. This ſum divided in the above 
1 N will e as follows. 6 


————_— 


* + are e many 5 1 . 2 men 
are kept to 4 horſes, but I ſuppoſe the horſes, [not : 


as in common] to be 2 to a proper quanti- 5 


ty of land. 


No x 
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No x. - V 
2. 1 = ” 310 4 

- 3. 105 FT 75 7 2 10 

4 n 17 7 13 10 

5. 8 r und ET — 9 12 3 

6. - IT - 61 10 8 
Profit, F 100 0 11 


GUIDE. 


The eleven-pence is a fraction, but the « error 
too flight to be worthy of remark. 
| The difference per cent. of the work, as before 
laid down, will be as follows. 


1 - - + 10 11 . . d. 
66 per cent. on it. 6 19 3 - 
ng 17 10 * 
| . | *h 3 10 3 „ 
Jo per cent. - 1 | 
. 33 6 
8 5 Equality, . 10 
: P : — : — : bs 13 10 | 
70 per cent. „ 8 T * 
- So 1 1 6 
ä 2 9 12 I; 
35 Per cent. 2 8 . 
„„ ——— 12 19 6 
. „ „ : 
25 per cent. 8 IS: 45 3 = 7 
5 : 9 18 4 


Total, 


| rence, 321. Lk per cent. 


nd the average diffe- 


7 6 132 17 11 


That 3 is this 11 1 ths 0 : 


of four horſes in a farmer's hands, - 
them himſeif, aud a gentleman's, I am well con- 


who drives 


vinced; but if we conſider the vaſt importance 
of catching ſeaſons, particularly in ſeed-time, 


harveſt, 7 
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| harveſt, and hay-time, any one muſt be ſenſible 
that the difference of gain and loſs is prodigious, 
and beyond the power of calculation. Whole 
crops, in a manner, depend on it: How often do 
we ſee no othet diſtinction in thoſe of ſpring corn, 
but the fields ſown late or early; a point often 
ſufficient to balance every other *, and in which 
the farmer has all the chances on his fide. And 
| theſe conſiderations are fo very important, that 
they ſhould influence us to increaſe the difference, 
| were I not fearful of lanching too far into ideal 5 
eſtimates. Nor have I taken into the account the 
difference the farrier makes in it, nor ſome other 
articles that would, if reduced to ſo much per 
cent. run it up much higher. 
I ſhould obſerve, that the proportion between 
15 the farmer and the gentleman is the great thing 
in this calculation; for that holds equally good 


whether horſes coft 51. a year or 101. or whether 
the expence of a ſervant be 20/7. or 20/. In this 


_ reſpect the above ſuppoſed 100/. is a mere imagi- 
_ nary ſum; an algebraic ſign, identically nothing 
dut the means of drawing forth the proportion. 
In ſeveral parts of the kingdom with which lam 
_ acquainted, it is pretty near the truth; it was 
| therefore as well to uſe it as one more imaginary 
1 5 
Here then we find a ſingle wh of bufineſs, : 
in which the farmer, who drives his own team, is 
ſuperior to the gentleman above 32 per cent. 
5 Now if there were no other 3 in * h they L 


* We NED not, 8 ak with he old 


- NS: of the Roman farmers, vetus eſt agrico- 


larum proverbium naturam ſationem ſæpe decipere | 


 folere, ſeram — gun mala fit, but the voy 5 
e. 2 
85 V varied, : 


Work. 
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varied, would it not alone he a -uflifretion for 
my not conſidering them in the jams light ? But 
there are other points, not to be overlooked, _ 
The labour of a farm is performed by either 
ſervants or day-men; in this caſe it matters not 
by which. I ſhould be glad to know, who is 
moſt likely to have a good day's work done by 
his men, (beſides the three employed directly with 
the team, and before calculated) the farmer or 
the gentleman ? Or, in other words, which is a- 
mong them moſt, the farmer who drives his 
horfes in all their work, or the gentleman? ? 
_ Much work is done by the piece,; who will 
get it cheapeſt? _ | 
It is a fact, and 1 believe every where indiſpu- 
table, that labourers will work cheaper for com- 
mon farmers than for gentlemen; and much of 
this is obſervable in day-work, even where the 
prices are more e ſettled than they can be | in Pece- X 


8 in day work, * by working > 
harder or fairer hours, the farmer gets but one 
hour's labour in a day more than a gentleman ; 

this, if you lay afide the breakfaft and dinner, 
amounts to near 10 per cent. upon all the labour 


= Lon a farm, excluſive of three men with the team. 


1 ſuppoled the team to work 52 weeks, but 

| part of the year it ſtands ſtill ; this is no impeach- : 
ment of my calculation, which was to diſcover 
proportions, not quantity. If we ſubſtitute 26 
5 weeks, inſtead of 52, there will be no difference 

in the 32 per cent. nor in any of the concluſions, 
The other loſs therefore upon common labour, 
unconnected with the team, amounts to more | 
than the refiduum, after deducting three men; as 


thoſe three will often be commonly employed: 


And what 3 can there be in the uſe of 
the 
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the farmer to himſelf, when the team is idle, and 
the gentleman's ſervant to him ? 

— ſtrong idea I have of the truth of theſe 

reflections, makes me confident that I am far 

under the mark. 

Again, if the farmer has ſervants, they eat 
and drink with him, nor is it in their power to 
waſte any thing, while all is under his or his 
wife's eye ;—nor can they carry out his victuals, 
to ſell it to the labourers. How ſtands this caſe 


with the gentleman ? He boards bis men at full 


1CO per cent. dearer than the farmer. If his men 
are honeſt, they will not cheat him in the ſmall 
matters of the kitchen ; — but does he not de- 
pend, for this, on their honeſty ? — What is the 
ſituation of him who depends on the honeſty of ; 
others? Not that of the farmer I have ſtated. 


But theſe, cries a gentleman, are trifles not 


ark conſidering ; if farming is able to do any 
thing, it will ſurely overbalance ſuch matters as 


theſe. Very true; gentlemen do think them 


trifles; but if they weigh their farming purſe at 
the end of the year, they will find even ſuch 
 trifles have a wonderful efficacy in lightening it. 
They may be trifles compared to the whole a- 


mount of their i come or expences; but theſe 


have nothing to do with farming. Let them cal- 
culate the proportion between ſuch ſums, and the 


intereſt or profit of the capital they employ 5 


huſbandry: they will, after ſuch a I 1 5 
no longer call them trifles. © 
It certainly may be (aid, and with very great ; 


Juſtice by men of fortune, that they farm for 


amuſement — for the benefit of keeping horſes— 
for advantages in houſe-keeping, &c &c. &c. 


: and that ſuch an attention as the farmers give 
would be impoſſible in them; and, if poſſible, at 


leaſt intolerable: that they had rather be * 5 
95 - than = 
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than be at ſuch trouble, for the ſake of a paltry 
profit. I join with them entirely in all theſe ſen- 
timents; but then let them forbear boaſting 


of their profit, and not, as many =, inſiſt —_ 


make money by 1t. 
To return: If we take into the account all 
_ theſe complicated diſadvantages, we ſhall find 
that 12 per cent. upon labour is a very low calcu- 
lation of the gentleman's diſadvantages. I can- 
not heſitate thinking that It amounts to above 
20 *. 
5 In the ſelling the de of the farm: — but, 
hold! the gentleman employs a bailey: — 
indeed is a new matter, and muſt not be paſſed 
over. 
„ bis it will be thought that the wages, 
board, &c. &c. of a bailey cannot be eftimated 
at leſs than 50 J. If he is one that does not work 
hard himſelf, and there are very few ſuch, it may 
5 ſomewhat lower; but a ſervant that is entruſf. 5 
dd more than the common ones, in the very na- 
ture of his office, defires much higher wages, 
and expences of all kinds, than inferior ones. — | 
20 l. a year is the loweſt pay that I am acquaint- 
ed with, even for a working bailey, that ſells the 
corn, &c. and his board, waſhing, lodging, uſe 
ofa borle 288 often, Kc. Ke. cannot amount, 


nn 


9 * In the ſucceeding 8 theſe 8 


3 . be uſed in various forms, ſometimes as a 


total expence per team, and at others all throẽwn 


| into labour; in the latter I calculate the total of = 


theſe differences 32 per cent. in one caſe, and 12 


in the other at 2). Minute accuracy, as I have 
3 often obſerved, is not only uſeleſs, but impoſſi- 
85 ble, if it were ever fo uſeful. 


in 


+ 
K 
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1 
9 
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in any gentleman's family even of ſmall fortune, 


to leſs than 20 J. more. 


Now, if 40 J. or 5ol. a year be divided into 
ſo much per cent. on the capital employed in 
huſbandry, the remedy, in any but a very large 
farm, will be found worſe than the diſeaſe, — 


But is it a remedy ? Will the employing a bailey 


bring all the preceding articles of diſadvantage 
to a par with the farmer? — Far from it; there 


is a great difference between a man acting for 
| himſelf, and for another: — beſides, baileys do 
not drive the team; and very few of them even 

plouguh, fo that there will be nearly the ſame rea- 
ſons for the workmen and horſes being ſlack in 


their work under the bailey, as under the maſter; 


— ſuppoſing, I mean, he is perfectly honeſt, and 7 


Yo conſiders his maſter's 1 as his own. 


But how are we to reduce the honeſty of the 


bailey to calculation? This ſurpaſſes all our art; 
but a few con jectures may not be unprofitable. 1 
I have ſcarce ever been in any county without 
finding the knavery of baileys, hinds, agents 
Kc. &c. &c. a common ſubject of diſcourſe a- 
mong farmers; which, though no proof, is yet a 
ſtrong preſumption. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, for they are uſually people of very low birth 
and education, who have ſcarce any ideas of ho- 
nour and juſtice, but controuled by fear alone; 
and the nature of their employment laying them 


open to a multiplicity of temptations, it would : 


be aſtoniſhing if they continued totally uncor- 
rupt. Honeſty, in that rank of people, is no- 
thing but fituation ; if they are concerned mere- 
ly for themſelves in buying and felling, and 
other buſineſs of the ſame fort, they habitually 
become accuſtomed to that common fort of ho- 
neſty which keeps them in decency ;—but move 
the lame man into another * in which he 
touches 
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touches much money of another perſon's, with- 
out moſt regular accounts of it, he will as habi- 
tually become a rogue — God forbid I ſhould 
hazard a general aſſertion, that all baileys are 
rogues, I am ſpeaking rather of the nature of 
the buſineſs, than the characters of the men: If 
that has a regular tendency to corrupt its profeſ- 
ſors, the chances are undoubtedly againſt them. 
Ihe probability of the bailey's not being ho- 
neſt, muſt therefore be left to the reader's idea; 
I ſhall only conjecture a few of the ill conſe- 


n 


In a farm where a bailey is kept, the buying 
and ſelling every thing paſſes through his hands; 
if not, what is he kept for? We may ſuppoſe a 
—_—_— would not be at the expence of one 
for nothing; or to truſt his own judgment, 
when he pays another for having a better. If we 


reflect on the ſale of corn, cattle, hay, &c. &c, 


and the buying of ſeed-corn, hay, ſtraw, horſes, 
| lean cattle, &c. &c. &c. and much of both, 

unavoidably, tranſacted with people that can on- 

ly make a mark, or at fairs, where even no mark 


is made; in ſuch a conduct of buſineſs opportu- 
nities to be diſhoneſt, and with impunity, muſt 


unavoidably be numerous. — But, at all events, 
let the ſuppoſition be ſtated as it will, all mankind 


muſt allow the farmer to have much the advan- 


tage, who tranſacts all ſuch buſineſs himſelf, and 
in no inſtance truſts to the honeſty of others. 
But another circumſtance, not to be forgot, 
is the judgment and knowledge of the bailey : 


The very employing him is a proof that the gen 


tleman depends not on his own, and the difficul- 
ty is, the diſcerning whether the ſervant's know- 


| ledge is ſufficient to ſupply the defects of the 


maſter's. A man who finds the judgment of a 
bailey of uſe to him, moſt certainly knows too 
5 o little 


=_ 


mer. 


r 


. very ideal — ſpeculative — and uncertain; — and, 
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little of the practice of huſbandry, to diſcover 
when he is well or when ill ſerved: Conſequent- 
ly the whole of his buſineſs may ſuffer, through 


the ignorance of the bailey, and the gentleman 


know little of the matter. 
I pretend not to reduce ſuch complicated con- 
tingent matters to calculation; but my readers, 


1 apprehend, will allow me that, 1n all thefe 


points, the common farmer has a v ſuperiority 


to the g:ntleman one—Let us now be equally | 
fair and impartial in ſtating the other fide of the 


queſtion, and conſider the circumſtances in which 
the gentleman has the e of che far- 


Throughout theſe ſheets, 1 attempt to ſtate 


the account of every farm, with an eye not only 


to the land itſelf, but alſo to ſuch circumſtances 


of the man wha occupies it; ſuch as his ſub- 
ſtance, houle-keeping, furniture, Ke. In the 
ſame manner, variations muſt be made between 


the — of gentlemen and that of common 


farmers. Their ſuperiority in general Know- 
ledge, in reading, and obſervation, may be of 

_ uſe to them in farming, and demand as much iu 
be carried to their account as the ſuperior in- 
duſtry, common knowledge, and attention of the 
= farmers entered to theirs. 


If there are any new eden in huſbandry 5 


- if beneficial practices, c mmon in one part 

of the kingdom, are to be introduced to ano-- 
ther, the benefit of ſuch have nothing to do with 

the farmer; becauſe, we may be certain that he, 

from habit and confined views, will have nothing 

to ſay to them. But the gentleman, with more 

enlarged ones, may be ſuppoſed to reap advan- 1 

0 tages in this field. 


Here it may be gad, that ſuch adrantagica are 


in 
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in many caſes, much more unprofitable and per- 
nicious than beneficial : — But, in anſwer to this, 

I obſerve, that ſuppoſing the ohjection true, yet 
it no ways impeaches the propriety of conſider- 
ing it as a capability in favour of the gentleman ; 

it 1s true, he may apply it to his prejudice, but 

is that any argument againſt it? The farmer 
may carry his frugality into avarice, and deny 
his farm the neceſſary expences of tillage and 
manure ; but are we therefore to forbear calcu- 

_ lating upon the general ſuperiority of his fruga- 
lity ? It is univerſally allowed, that we ought 
not to reject a practice in morals, politicks or 
trade, merely becauſe it is capable of being per- 

nicious. In the ſame manner, we are not to 

_ reject, from the gentleman's account, the ad- 

viuantages I have mentioned, becauſe he may ap- 
plwGKͤy them to his deſtruction : — that is not the 
fault of thoſe ſuppoſed advantages, but in a want 
ol judgment in the individual who makes the ap- 


J EooS- 
That there are numerous inſtances of the kind 
in queſtion, wherein the gentleman may be ſu - 
poſed vaſtly ſuperior to the farmer, a very little 
attention will diſcover. A few inſtances may be 
, EAR. 
Suppoſe the gentleman to live in a country 
wherein turnips are commonly cultivated, but 
none hoed: He finds, in turning over his books, 
that hoeing is a common practice in many coun. 
ties, and prodigiouſſy advantageous, —— takes 
the hint, and hoes his own: Is it not extremely 
evident, that he will make much money by ſuch 
—_ A 8 
In the ſame manner, clover is unknown in a 
country, though paſture of all kinds is extremely 
| fearce—— Will a common farmer introduce it? 
Moſt affuredly not: But a gentleman, from his 
„„ A W._. ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of general knowledge, may be ſup- 
poſed to do it, and will indubitably reap the 
. e 
A country may contain fine tracts of ſandy 
| loam, highly proper for carrots, and yet not one 
to be found: may not the gentleman, from his 
reading introduce this excellent root? And is it 
not as clear that he will find the culture greatly 
profitable? 5 I i Ce 
A clay country may be ſo uniform in heavy 
land, as not to be capable of producing a ſingle 


tturnip or carrot to advantage, to the great loſs 


of the farmer, who cannot keep good ſtocks of 
_ cattle for want of plenty of winter food; now, 
on ſuch land, cabbages are cultivated to infinite 
profit, even ſuperior to what is any where re- 

ceived from turnips; ——The gentleman is the 
perſon who can alone be ſuppoſed to introduce = 
ack a prattice, not the fromer. ©: 
Ancther tract of country may be totally de- 
ficient in paſturage, from the dryneſs of the foil, 
or from other cauſes: Sainfoine and lucerne are 
in ſuch, and numerous other caſes, to be uſed 
to prodigious benefit; — but the common far- 
mer will have nothing to ſay to either of them, 
if not common among his brethren —— Theſe _ 


inſtances might be multiplied to infinity; and 


certainly firm a very conſiderable weight in the 
J JT 
That judgment is neceſſary in ſuch introduc- 
tions, I moſt readily agree: A gentleman ani- 
| mated with reading books of huſbandry may 
form viſionary ideas of digging in more fertile 

mines than thoſe of Peru or Mexico, if he does 
but purſue the directions of fome writers : — he 
may then ſow carrots in a clay-ſoil, and plant 
cabbages on a ſandy gravel : he may introduce 
ſainfome on weeping clays, and lucerne in bogs : 
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there is no doubt theſe blunders may be made; 
but theſe are not thoſe which are moſt to be 
feared : ; 
In the ſame page, perhaps, in which he finds 
carrots, lucerne, clover or turnips, ſenſibly re- 
commended, he may alſo find as warm a cha- 
rater of the drill-huſbandry in general, for all 
ſorts of vegetables—of tranſplanting turnips for 
a crop—of buying oo ſows at once to fat their 


FE. pigs on clover — of digging to the centre of the 


earth in ſearch of fertility — of manuring land 


with boiled lupines; — in a word, of an hundred 


rhodomontade inſtructions, ſufficient to ruin a 
Nabob. Here judgment ſhould come in play, 
to reject the improbable from that which is ra- 


tional —the chaff from the corn Without this 


judgment, what I have ſtated as an advantage 
certainly may prove an evil. — But then this is 
| the mere abuſe of a circumſtance not inherent 


I have no doubt but a gentleman with a to- 


lerable underſtanding, and ſome practical know- - 


leqdge of agriculture, may, by the means here 


recited among others, more than balance all the 


advantages of the farmer, great as they un- 


doubtedly are — but, without making uſe of 


ſuch, I think it is impoſſible: — he can never 
fight the farmer with his own weapons, For 


tis reaſon, I ſhall in the enſuing calculations, 
aim at diſplaying the conſequences both of neg- 


3 lecting this precaution and profitiag by it. 


Upon the whole, there can be no doubt but 
diſtinctions of conſequence exiſt between gentle- 
men and common farmers, in the whole practice 


of agriculture; and if ſo, it is certainly neceſſary 


for me to make a diſtinction between them in the 
point of ſtocking farms, as the ſum requiſite to 


1 


improved methods, may equal the natural ad- 
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hire one, in every inſtance, depends on the prac- 
tice to be followed. 


And my principal endeavour will be to ſhew 
in what manner gentlemen, by farming upon 


vantages of the common farmers; which, with 
reſpect to the former, will be attended with 


much more uſe than calculations, in which they 
are reckoned nearly on an equality with them. 
Their diſadvantages, in that method, are fo pro- 
; digiouſly great, and fo unſuſceptible of calcula- 
tion, that if I was only to reckon 32 per cent. on 
| horſes, and 12 per cent. on other 3 I ſhould, 


take the whole buſineſs through, be full 2o per 
cent. above the truth : If all 2 numerous diſad- 


| vantages of the gentleman, in common huſ- 
bandry, be conſidered, one cannot reckon his 
general profit ſo great as that of the farmer by 
4 t leaſt one third, or 33 per cent. and this for cal- 
| culation. In fact, I am perſuaded it is, in one 
aaſe, a reality, but in the other an imagination, 
or worſe, — a loſs. e 
FBauppoſing it was a point 3 of proof, TT 
would bet any wager within the compaſs of my _ 
fortune, that no gentleman in England, by com- 
mon management, upon a farm fairly ſtated as 
to rent, and all accounts clear and fatisfactory, 
made within 40 per cent. of the profit of a good 
neighbouring farmer. If I had faid 5o or 60 
per cent. I do not think I ſhould have exceeded | 
the mark, — grazing farms excepted. | 


Some farmers (in middling farms) do little 


more work themſelves than gentlemen. Such 
| partake of both the claſſes I have ſtated; they 
have, however, the advantage of the latter in 


attending more to their buſineſs; and the gen- 


85 tlemen of them 1 in | that enlarged knowledge 1 kde | 


fore mentioned. 


N In 
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In the ſucceeding chapters, as in the preced- 
ing, I ſuppoſe nothing but excellent huſbandry, 
and rational conduct, reſpecting the number of 
horſes. 
There will be many variations in the future, 
which are not to be found in the preceding pages, 
and ſome which I muſt paſs without explanations. 
To explain every thing, would alone fill a vo- 
lume; the reader muſt either have ſome depend- 
ance on me, that I ſhall not run into uſeleſs ones, 
or he would wade through perpetual explanatory 
paſſages; I ſhall, however, omit none which are 
really neceſſary, 
There will be Gone places in which I ſhall 
appear inconſiſtent with the preceding chapters, 
but if the difference between the ſubſtance of the 
men 1s taken into the account, many ſuch places 


will not be at all puzzling. 


Il proceed to the calculations, only begging 5 
15 che reader, once more, not to judge too criti- 
cally of each ſeparately ; ; my grand deſign may 


be anſwered without ſuch minute accuracy; and 


although a farmer may meet with many rates 


that vary from his country, yet the alterations 
may be eaſily and quickly made, and the accounts 

uſed by any man for any farms, when all the _ 
principal heads which ſhould be in his AY. 


at ſo critical a time, are ſtated to his view: 
he need not, in ſuch a ſituation, forget any, nor 
hire a farm in the dark, while every point he 
| ſhould reduce to calculation lies before him: but 

the rates I have uſed, I believe, will not be found 


. far from the medium of many counties. 


— 8 5 


Harrows, | 8 88 Tack > 


Seen, bu 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of the moſt advantageous nes of af? og of 
from five to fix hundred pounds in farming. a 


HE method to be purſued i in this and the 
ſucceeding chapters will be to ſtate, firſt, 
the ſtockin g by common farmers; and then that 
by gentlemen, which will be no more than a 
review of the former, with deductions in one 
5 caſe, and alterations 1 in the other. 


Noe x. 
= Eighty dares all arable, the foil clay or or loam, ; 
and laid down to ä e 
"Incl: 

25 Rem, Ge. 
; Rent, of 80 acres, = 
STS £ 72 © 
Tythe, at 4. T2 14 8 
* &c. &c. at 4. 1 8 


0 O 


F 100 16 0 
Ingles. 1 


1 - £18 © 


JJ - 7... 
| Harneſs for horſes, - 4 
. fans, : 8 

 hieves, &c, Kc. „ 
2 

2 


6 + 


Dairy furniture, 2. 


0 O 0 - 
| © o © 


3s 6 
Carry over, 4 I 136 "7 6 
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Brought over, C. 136 17 6 
Live flock. 
3 Horſes, — 1. bs 


O | 
7 Cows, „ 35 899 0 
1 Sow, . SY 


3 
Seed and ble | 


"Earth on 20 acres of 3 
5 * wheat land, L is 0: 0 
—_ mme 
Sowing, V 
Water-furrowing, 3 
2 Earths on 1 * acres of 
Ek „ 8 
5 Org, 5 = 0 
8 £04 
One earth on 5 acres of 
OO X e 1 
Seed, „„ 
: Sowing, 5 . 
; 8 WY. 
Seed clover, 20 Acres, and 
OP i. 


FY ; 
© AD ; 
2 


. 1 _ „„ 
T * amount of this cannot be calcu- 
 latedexactly by preceding farms, 
as there 1s no analogy between 
this and any of them; the beſt 
method of calculating it is c 
eſtimate it in the lump at ane 
* 8 labour the yur round; as 


, 
f 
| 
4 
* 
' 
"Ip 
he, 
143 
145 
ev * 
. 
- * 
7 
; 1 
| 
* 
N =; 
A 
1 
' 
» 
: 
* 
.. 
; Þ 
34 
* 
” 
: 
. 
f 


Carry: over, L. I 2: 6 
0 Er this 


Wear and tea, 5 
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; Brought over, . 264 7 6 
this is not an annual accou::t, ac- 
curacy is not of ſo much import- 


ance: Suppoſe, e F 26 0 0 
- . ear and tear, &c. 
Ge D 


Houſe- keeping, 10 
5 33 „„ 


Produce of the 2 year. ET 
20 Acres of wn, 142 1. 0 0 0 


Seed for 20 acres of wheat, . - 72-0. 


1 4 146 0 " 
: | The farmer got through his firſt years we 
: muſt next inquire into the econd. 


Sen . _—_— „ 
Rent. . * : e 


0 
7 7 Coun, 7 > „%% Wo 2 1 2 = 
O 


O 
| Seed for 20 acres of ſpring e corn, 20 0 
Ditto 20 of grails, > 1 Me „ 0 
r „„ 25 
OY Stoeing, and wear and tear, be. be. 17 8 
6 


A 


. 3 1 of wheat, _ 5 5 (. 80 _ 5 


16 Ditto of barley, Cr nds ” & th 
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J . o- 
—· ˙ 10 


— 


. - - 21 16 © 
| Intereſt of ſtock, CCC 


Loſs, 5 „ L. 30 10 o 


This ſecond year hs fields are, 20 acres of 
wheat, 20 of {pring corn with graſſes, 20 of 
clover, and 20 fallow. The chird yur s ACCOUNT 
will be as follows: et 


5 | Expences, 5 
Sundries, as the laſt year, except © 8 


20 Acres 1 more OY e 


a 
the whole ſeed being ſpring-corn, 182 6 0 
0 
0 


[$1 202 16 0 
5 | Produce. = on 
36 3 Fo barley, 1” WY * 09 
5 Cows ſold off, 5 — 25 BOG 
o 


2 Ditto produce, 1 ; ON. 10 0 0 


15 Acres of graſs m mown for hay, 15 . 
bh loads at * . ſtacked c on farm, 22 10 0 75 


0 a 
1 5 165 10 0 


5 8 En © T0 . i 
ä „C 55 10 © 


* Intereſt of ok, | „„ 19 I 13 0 0 


: Loſs, Ls 1 Y = 46 19 0 0 5 


The ah © this wind year, are cropped 2 3 
20 acres of ſpring corn and graſs: 20 of graſs, . 


a new lay; and 20 fallow, The fourth year 8 
account will be as follous: 


E xpences. 


5 And 2 bortes, EE M3 o © 9 85 


| Inereſtof se. 2 


LIED 0m ——_— 


of implements there are 
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I Expences, We " 


Rent, &c. - - - 100 16 
Seed for 20 acres of ſpring c corn, 10 © 


Ditto of graſs-ſeeds, - + WV: 
Labour aſſiſtance in mowing, and 


making, and ſtacking 40 acres of 


— in hay, will amount to 100 


Sundry articles, 


WMear and vw.” oe Ls  - 
_ Houſe-keeping, - - 10 © 


0008S 


0 


=: Heilen ä 75 © 


Produce. 


8 Acresof barley, OO -:: Ca © 
lane, - - ws 
2 Cows, -—- 5 2 — 
25 Fat * 3 0 


now to be ag what „„ 
coſt, & 34 1 6 


S ret ty bring | 1 5 To : 2 0 


. 


—: 


F loloolool 
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The Annual Account will be: 
| Expences, | 


—_ =: 3 


Shoeing, = > | 5 
Houſe-keepin =. 26 
50 Perches K taking and hire of 

carts, &c. to carry the earth n-- -- 
to the land, - 2 


= 100 Home-bred heifers, — -- 200 


15 


O 


to 


O 


L. 470 


| Produce 


100 Fat heifers, — e 800 
2 Cows, %% ĩ 


PPP = = ng 


5 = 


| General Account 11 theſe 2 years. 


J> The Guſt ſtock, 4 316 
Jt Product of the firſt year. rn of the 
eexpences of the ſecond, - 38 
Product of the ſecond year, ſhort of 
the expences of the third, 30 


_ over, ro 394 


6 „ 
16 © 


19 5 | ” 


Product 


0 O f 08 4 


lolool 


- » — : , 1 2 . -» "op . _ 7 — 2 _ — : * ; 0 * ; a 1 | 
* - 18 1 4 2 . £02 1 « nn 4>: . 2 -- . . * — 
2 2 - 7 T7 . "1 * 
8 * = — 1 „ — , — 7 a — Pp — . ww - * „ Pe — 1 = . — —— - —— : . 
bo ts PP n tz £ A 4, A 12 [xa a> i 2 7 Jo Res. = — : "4 ic ; 

— v IP «I 4 l <_- ay - % : . 8 ; 

* E * 2 þ I . > "3 * 4 — . 4 EB . —_ dig - 8 __ p . 4 80 —— - - 4 2 — * _ * 94 E * 

* ma us" — . n on — . * ns A | 2 5 » 
- ww. 
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Brought over, J. 394 19 6. 
product of the third year, ſhort of 

the expences of the fourth, 64 6 © 
Product of the fourth year, ſhort of 

the — of the fifth, &c. 1 34 | 3 * 


Which total is the ſum neceſſary to „ 
ock ä — . 593 8 6 


f With a gentleman this account will and 
thus: 
73 Suck. „ 
| Rent, Kc. as before, =... 2770 0 
Implements, ditto, += „ 4 0 
Live ſtock, » had. - TF 5 0 


Seed and tillage, ditto, = ad 0 
Labour : This article be- e  No Hae 
55 fore was 25 J. or one 
man's; but as the gentle- 
man does nothing him- 
ſelf, we muſt ſtare the 


account thus: 1 5 0 o 

5 Another ma, „„ 25 0 8 

„ 8 1 50 o O 
—27 per cent on this, 1 10 * 


— 63 10 0 


cam over, i 327 7 6 | 


"" flea he note, page 189: As the EXPCI:CCS 8 


of horſes are not in this eſtimate thrown by them- 
ſelves, the difference in labour and horſes, be- 


tween the gentleman and farmer, are thrown to- 


gether, and charged under the article labour: 


not as an abſolutely accurate ſum, but one very 


maderately calculated, and to ſhew that fome _ 
allowance of this nature ſhould 1 in Nen eſtimates 3 


de made. WY 
aaa . 


Labour, „ e wy | 
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| Brought over, C. 327 179 6 


and articles. 5 


Shoeing, SS £ 


2 o © 
Wear nd tear, . 8 0 © 


d of the firſt year. 
| This the fame as before *, y # 146 o 


Second year's 8 account. 
„  Depences. . 
Rent, Rec. LM 100 16 
Seed (the fame as the fe 4 0 


8 Sundries, : EY „ . 


ä 7 0 0 


£& 334 87 * 


| The fame, 5 8 89 8 1 : £ x 62 : 


1 . — SY 
3 5 5 


i * The product 4 cows comes into 2 1 
oh: Now this is very different between a gen- 


tleman and a farmer, —indeed infinitely fo, 


bdaut as the farmer reaped beſides advantages from 
his dairy, and as 1 allow the gentleman one, 
nor charge his ſwine to account, this will ſome- 


what balance the 2 acoount berween them. 


Intereſt 


Rent, &. Ps op” 100 16 
dees for 20 acres of ſpring-corn, | — 
Ditto of grals ſeed, — 20 0 

Labour; farmer's, * 10 0 0 TT 
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: _ over, £.50 6 o 
Intereſt of ſtock, - - 4 
Loſs, - Fr L 70 7 0 0 
5 Account of the third —_— 
”  Expences. „ 
Rent, &c. - 100 16 0 
Seed for 40 acres of ſpring- corn, © 0 0. 
Seed for graſſes, - 5 © 
Labour, 5 1 mn”: 63 10 o 
: Sundries, RE SE oo 1 £ 


VNN Produce, +. „„ 
VVV 


Produce, os - 165 10 o 


mneretafſock, == = = 2 3. L 


Account of the l year. 
 Expences. . 


%% Ie 


r 
„„ . eee 
27 per cent. on it, 5 28 Es 


Carry over, £5 156 4 o 
5 Shoeing, 
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Brought over, C. 156 4 
Shoeing, and wear and tear, 0 4 0 
O 


25 oy" - a 88 


L. 235 4 


Produce. 5 d. 


The ſame, F 
— 5 os ” 


| latereſt of flock, 3 „ 


The Auna Accounr. 


e —  Expences. _ 
A 


1 
oy 
S 
O 


Shoeing, „ . 0120. 
Ditching and cart, , - = 5 15 © 
100 Home-bred heifers, {= 0-0-0 


Produce. 


The ts. . 5 . 510 0 O 
3 . 1 3 3 50 


Intereſt of the ua, 1 


GENERAL. 


102 17 9. 
33 * 0 


Profit, | „„ „ 1 — LA 0 5 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Firſt flock, - - - £33417 6 


; Produce of the firſt year, d the 


— 8 We 


expences of the ſecond, „ 67 : 6 4 
Produce of the ſecond year, below - 


the expences of the third, - 68 6 © 


| Produce of the third year, below the 


expences of the fourth, 69 14 ©. 
Produce of the fourth, below thee ex- N 5 
pences of the fifth, &c. . Wi 3 ®. 


Which total is neceſſary for this 1 
farm, „„ + 65g * 0 8 


| "Tas we find, according to lo; account, * 
Fele ſhould have above 70 J. more than a 


farmer, to ſtock 80 acres of arable land to be 


laid down to graſs. But allowances in favour of 
the latter, in matters unſuſceptible of calculation, 


ſhould be made in the mind of the reader: Per- 


haps, 100 J. would be near the truth; dut this is - 
a mere conjecture. 1 
I have ſuppoſed the one to buy as : chan and | 
5 ſel as dear as the other : - A large ſuppolition - 
a1 —_— 
— 1 ſuperiority of the 1 in annual 
profit, ariſes from the circumſtance of houſe- 
—_— It was certainly proper to charge that 
armer: but it would be as improper to 


charge it to the gentleman, whoſe farm I ſuppoſe 
totally unconnected with his houſe : but this is a 
new advantage in favour of the farmer, for with 
dhe alüſtance of the farm before us, and the * 5 
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of 10/7. with what his family may earn, he and 
they are all maintained: ſuch an eſtimate 
would be wide of the truth with a gentleman, 
but then the omiſſion of the 10 J. in his account, 
forms ſo much a greater balance to the farmer. 
This caſe is a difficulty, and an unavoidable one, 
11 theſe eſtimates. 

If we ſuppoſe the gentleman” 8 houſe-keeping 


to receive ſome advantages from the farm; yet 
thoſe of the farmer will be * larger, 


beſides the 10 1. 


To pats over the 3 of this 10 ö. would 
be to allow a palpable error to run through ſeve- 
ral of the ſucceeding accounts. The way in 
which I think it may be beſt remedied, will 
be to ſtate both the farmer's and gentleman's 
account; the one with ſuch an allowance, the 
bother without it; — but, in the campariſon, to 
deduct the ſum allowed to the farmer for houſe- 
keeping, from the amount of the gentleman's 
profit; this will throw them ſo far upon an ne 


5 equality. 


According to this account, the 3 hy. 5 
profit, on the farm before us, will be 597. 135. 
per annum. The largeneſs of which is owing _ 
to the farm being all graſs, in which the gentle- 
man has no peculiar diſadvantages, any more 


= than the farmer, 3 as no labour is n 


PE 


— Water-furrowing, &c. 
One earth on 45 acres or 


e Water-furrowin „ 
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Ne 2. 
Variation the firſt. 


: Sixty acres, all arable, the ſoil clay or loam, and | 


laid down to graſs. 


- — 
Rent, Kc. &c. as in No x 


n nx. - „ : 2 75 12 


. Implements, ditto, > 2 50 


Live flock. | 


2 Cows, OE | OT * 0 > 


VV!V ons. 


Po EE EEE — * 


1 109 18 
3 Horſes, 5 1 0 8 f 


Seed and . 


pb Four earths on 15 acres of 
; _ wheat nd, 5 
— 8 
Water-furrowing, 1 
Two earths on 102 acres of 
5 land, 
5 Seed, 3 5 © 
Sowing, „„ 


o 


0 one 


ont ad. 


: <4 | 8 . 


FEC 


1 


132 


5 Carry over, 4 191 Tl 3 a 
| Labour. 


Seed for 30 acres of ſpring-corn, - "8 
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Brought over, . 191 19 2 


Labour. 
This quantity of land, all tillage, 
in No 1. took in labour 32 J. 10s. 


9 d. but 137. 25. of it were for the 
bean and clover crops, which 1 


therefore deduct, „„ 3-2 
Sundry articles, as in Ne 1. EE... nba oO 


1 2237 3 „ 0 


| The firſt year, the crops are 1 5 4 acres BP RY 
and 15 of ſpring corn; and the other 30 fallow. 5 


| The produce of which is, 


175 Acres of wheat, —_— 4 60 0 0 
10: Of barley, - 55 e e 
2 Cows, „„ gs 5 1 3 


+ 101 10 0 


— 


5 ſecond year, zo acres are "REY _ 30 1 
of ſpring corn, with graſſes _— it, The ne- 


: count as follows. : 
| | kap. 
Ren. de 3 £ 15 12 
Ditto, graſſes, >. =_ 4: 
N Labour, 8 = Os 3 19 7 
- Sundry article, - - 15 16. 
| 1 155 15 


2 - Ba 


. 
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Produce. 


25+ Acres of barley, - L. 76 10 
2 Cous, 2 9 - 180 


O 
0 


L. 86 10 


0 


Expences, - : 156 15 


86 10 


„ 
81 


| Intereſt of the ſtock, - = 


69 5 


3 


The third year 30 acres will be in graſs, and 


zo in ſpring-corn, with graſſes —_— it. The 


7 account as s follows . 


Kone, ae. - 


Seed for zo acres of ſpring e corn, 3 . 
Ditto, ditto of grafles, - — 50 » 


Labour as before, (. 19 7 
5 Add for bay making, 6 © 


9 


22 ; 4 


000% 


Sboeing, — Be Þ 
Wear . tear, e 20 
5 8880 keeping, | „ 10 0 


— 
— 


. 10 < 


— — 


=» BY © | 


0 


hs . 25 oy 


1 
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Produce.” Do 
25+ Acres of — - L. 76 10 
2 Cows, - %% ING W 
30 Acres of hay, 1 load per acre, at 
305. in the ſtack, - - 45-0 


— Troduce, : 131 1 


O 
| | " 
1 

9 


neee 125 . „ 


Vf. 


The fourth year it is all graſs, half mown 
and half fed with heifers: The account as fol- 


lows: | 


Mowing, making, and facking 30 = 


5 55 acres, the aſliſtince, 3 bp ah. . 0 0 
Shoeing and houſe-keeping, Es 1 10 120 
: 37 Home-bred heifers, | : * = I1 * 5 E t 0 f | 


mts, 8 . 


Pr duce, 


1 30 Tons # bay « as before, 1 0 8 
2 Cows, ” 1 N 5 10 0 8 
7 Fat heifers, 5 V 185 8 


Sale of n and. 2 horſes; 


, they coſt, £6/. 65. 6d. ES: 30 1 


2 — 5 


Carry o over, 15 270 0 8 


"Pq: 


"SG. S 


: | Epen, . q 2. -< 
Rent. &c. EP 77 75 12 7 


E11 


lows: 
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Brought over, J. 20 oO o 
Expences, - „1 205 4 3 


** 


5 N 64 16 © 
Intereſt of ſtock, - - 70 
| Profit, 1 5 1 + 43 9 A 


The fifth and ſucceeding years it will be gk, 
and all fed : The account thus: 


: Expences 5 
Rent, * 5 5 „5 
 Shoeing and — , © 2 
75 Heifers, 5 - - 225 E . 
Hire of carting for ditch earth, 2 S, V 
. 


Produce. „ 
2 Cows, „% 100 
75 Fat T__ 355 


Intereſt, V 3 


Profit, e * . 


And the general account of ſtock is as fol- 


g The original ſum, „55 7 237 4 0 


5 The firſt year's produce below the „„ 
ſecond year's expences, 9 . 5 9 5 


Cary over, Yo 291 8 9 
5 — 
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Brought over, C. 291 8 9 
The Sr year's produce below the 


_ third year's expence * - "9119-9: 
The third year's produce, below the 
fourth year's expence, 5 93 16 + 


The fourth year 's produce, below | 
the fifth year's expence/, 4 4 8 ; 


Sum total requiſite for this farm, . 483 6 6 © 


| It is to be remarked, that although this fo. 
is neceſſary to have in command, yet it is not 


all wanting at firſt, conſequently parts of it may 


remain at intereſt; that is, the farmer need not 


call in his money faſter than he wants it; and 


8 this progreſſion of intereſt on the ſtock is cal- 


5 . as follows: 


| culated throughout tus. eſtimate, as well. _ 
i others. | 


The gentleman” 8 account of this farm will be 7 


: Seel e 
| Rent, &c. the = + 75 1 2 8 
e - - -  -: ::24 6 6 
Live ſtock, ditto, | AY 0 LE 46 1 5 "i 
Seed and tillage, ditto, 1 „ $8 
Labour; 3 „% ct 
1 ene man. 25 0 O 
3 as. . 5 1 NY Dn. 
Wear and tear, „ 4 0 * 
1 253 * id 


7 = F : 5 8 W 


PP 16 
5 Lofs, 1 N | N a 4 1 1 1 
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Produce of the firſt year. 


The ſame, e L. 101 1 


Account of the ſecond year. 


| Expences. 

| Rent, &c. $5 | 1 F © 75 
—_ ny 
Labour, | | 


| 
j 
(] 


ES VW 
: — c. „ 9 


Prods uce. 


The ſame, — : | £8 86 1 


fr 181 


— . 181 
55 Produce, | 8 „ 86 


1 5 7 
2 


95 


: 13 


a O01 


1 8 - 


1— of the third year, 


E hence. 


> - . 4 2 


Labour: before, £1 25 * 0: 


r 85 88 25 „ 


* e 


%ͤ — £ 50 7 9 
27 per cent, - 1 13 10 © | 


ps MW 1 63 


12 


0 


* 7* 


9 - 


| Carr over, £ 184 


9 


Shocing, 7 
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Brought over, . 184 9 9 
| Shoeing, and wear and tear, - 2 10 0 


ks L. 186 JEN 
55 Produce. Bo 
The ſame, - - . 131 10 0 
: Expences, ö ; _- 5. 186 19 9 
— „„ i 


me nn or 21 13 © - 


— 8 Y 2 7 2 9 


Account of the fourth year. : 


Eupen. = s. 4. 

Rent, ec. „ Do, 75 12 0 
: Labour: before, „ 5 
%% ES » 


27 per cent. ET „„ 
Shoeing, and Wear and t tear, „% SS &- 
37 Heifers, 1 1 un 0. : 


The ſame, % [ 
N ; Eng 5 — 5 209 12 | 0 55 


9 leren of ſtock, 7 "A 0. 


Profit, 3 4 . L. 34 17 0 
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The ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


 Expences. 
Rent, &c. | — — | 3 75 12 
Shoeing, and wear and tear, 210 
175 Heifers, 2 —˙« w; 22 8 
Labour for ditching, - 10 0 
Hire of carts, en „„ 


14.0 2 


00000 


3 „ oo 
A „ 7, Of © Þ 
— "0 8 


— 


£6618 0 | 


- been of tack, Fe, i 5 0 | 28 0 0 | 


; Profit, „„ 4 —— 18 0 0 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Firſt expence in ſtock, 5 4 2 5 3 1 P_ 


Diſk year's produce low the e. . 
cond year's expences „ 


Second year s produce below the ot 
| third year's expences by. 100 9 9 
Third year's produce below the ES 
fourth year's expente Was” 
= Fourth year” 8 produce below the = 5 
fifth year's expencc/, 4s 8 0 


e for whis forms,” 4. 1 


. o Fug,  . - 
I Pair of harrows, 


_  Harneſsfor 4 horſes, 


5 Dairy furniture, 3 
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IT be profit upon theſe two farms, both to the 
farmer and gentleman, is conſiderable; and much 
greater, every thing conſidered, even to the far- 
mer, than the ſame quantity of arable land would 
yield: but, to the gentleman, the difference is 
immenſe, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

If he keeps a bailey upon the laſt farm, who 
coſts him 4o/ a year, the loweſt he can be rated 
at, that ſingle expence more than ſwallows up all 
the profit of the farm. If he does the ſame 
on the former farm, he will | receive but 191. 
. 


No * 
5 * ariation the ſecond. 
= One hundred acres, all arable, the fil — . 


loam. 
| | Stock. 
= Rent, Sc. 
100 acres, at 17 5. £< 8 
=” Tythe, oY 1 5 io 
15 Kone, &c. &c. at 45. x; 


O O O 


119 0 
RRR Implements. - = 
One waggon, ([. 28 
2 Carts, 1 . 20 


10 


0 o E w © „ I 
O0 000030 


5 5 


3 
FF 3 
5 


> Screen, buſhels, forks, EE 
| " rakes. &c. Vc. „„ 
8 

1 


0: 


: O g 


Fs 2 — 1 _ 
| Carry Over, 4. 192 13 © Bo 


Live 


WPF'Iß 
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Brought over, L. 192 1 13 


5 Live Stock. 
4 Horſes, 7 - 60 0 


ooo. 


4 Sow, - - „„ „ 
75 —— 7 


| Seed and allies 


Een on 25 acres of 
__ wheat land, . 0 8 
Seed, V 15 0 
Sowing, : = O 12 
Water-furrowing, - 1 5 
2 Earths on 16* acres of 
 bariey _ 8 
Seed, „„ 
0 
0 


O0 O O 


Sowing, . 
Water furrowing, bY 

: One earth on 8, acres of 
"on Band, e 
"Ri. „„ 
1 . 3 
Water 3 0 
5 

® 

I 


 Clover-ſeed, 25 acres, 
Sowing, = - 
Harrowing, OM 


[oO COO O oO 


Labour. : 


I make a variation here 
from any of the pre- 
ceding farms: With this 
quantity of land as it is 
neceſſary to calculate 
the whole labour of the _ 
farm into one ſum, from 


Carry over, » & 566 7 | 
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Brought over, + 369 8 16 6 
which, a deduction of 
one man's labour may 
be: made for the farmer, 
if he works, and no de- 
duction if he does not, 
r. | 

25 Acres of wheat, plough- 
ed fix times, at I 5. per 


A £47 10 © 

One harrowing, at ze 0 2 x 

Sowng, = 012 6 

Water-furrowing, +8 

- Weeding,. To. 

Reaping and harveſting, at e 

64. 3 3 0 0 N e 
Thraſhing | the crop, „ bs, 


quarters per acre, at 25. 7 10 oO 
_ Carrying it out 10 quar- (| 
ters at a time, 1 day 
each time, of 2 men, ET 
"_—_ 0 16 o 
25 Acres of ſpring © corn, 
ploughed 3 times, 


Three maine, . 1 3 
JT 6-2: 
” Water-furrowing, V 8 
Rolhng, at 44. 00 1 0: 
; OY and harveſting at bas 
| 5 . 0 0 


Teig the crop, 4 VVV 
quarters per acre, at 1. 0 © 
Carrying out 16 acres of 8 
barley, 4 quarters per 
acre, 12 quarters at a . 
time; 1 day, of 2 men, © 10 10.0 . 


Carry over, 57 42 1 1 368 16 6 


AE Hand- -hoeing once, 5 
Reaping and harveſting, at- 
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Brought over, L. 42 


Sowing 25 acres of clover, o 


25 Acres of beans, plough- 
ed 4 times,  - - 
Sowing, -—_ - 
| Water-furrowing twice, 


3 
4 
4 


Ploughing between the 


rows three times; twice 


_ reckoned equal to one 
ploughing, 1 


25 
Thraſhingthe crop, 3 quar- 


ten aer te, © 1. 
. Carry ing out 9 quarters at 
a time, 1 day, 4 men, 


| Chopins and raking 25 A 15 


acres of wheat ſtubble, = 


„ OY 


4 days work, 2 men, 


at 15. 44. 


Carting ditto to farm-yard 5 
5 Mowing and making 7 | 
arcres of clover into hay, 


85 5 Loading, 


carting ditto 
home, and ſtacking, 4 
days "work of 6 men, 5 
0 
Dirching 200 perches, at 5 


The old ck, 11 filled up, 


may be made 4 4a feet 


wide at top, 3 * deep, 


and 18 inches wide, at 


bottom, for the above 5 


: price, but if it is of 
| ny lze, then 5 feet * 


GUIDE. 


_ Tz 368 16 6 


__— 
E 


Carry 6 oyer, £ 7 6 10 10; 368 16 + 


In 
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Brought over, {.85 6 10: 368 16 6 
4. In either caſe there 


will come out of it 3 
loads of earth per perch, 
or 600 loads, half of 
theſe to be carted into 
the farm- yard; 20 loads 
a day are 15 days, 3d. 
A 00 the filling and 
15. 3 d. the 3 5 
niing, at 65. 3 d. a day, 139 
5 dee ee head of 4 3 9 5 
cattle will 4 of the 
| ſtraw 12 loads of dung 
each, or 168 loads; for 
mixing theſe and the 
| earth under them well 
together by turning over 
once, 468 loads, at 14. 1 ee 
Filling and ſpreading thee — 
456 loads, at 35. a ſcore, 
or day, and 15. 34. per 
day the man driving 
away: call it 24 * . b 
„„ 3d. . 0 
Cutting 40 buſhels of av” 
per week for the horſes, 
| ſuppoſe 2 months, as the 
reſt of the crop will doo 
for the reſt of the win= » 
der, $20 buſhck, at jd, o 13 14 
15 Cartng home the faggots | „ 
Which ariſe in the ditch, ts 
"”_— 8 days 2 men o 4 0 


Carry over, a * 18 115 368 ” 6 


20 Days 
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Brought over, . 
20 Days employed in 


R's GUIDE. 
97 18 112 368 166 


bringing manure from 
the ncareſt town, 1 load | 


a day; 2 men- 


| r 
Sundry ſmall articles of 


labour, ſuch as cleaning 


out hogs, bringing up 
the cows, going of er- 
rands, frighting vermin, 
&c. &c. &c. theſe will 


| be beſt eſtimated by ſup- 


poling them to amount 


| to the pay of a boy at 


55 — LY 


9 0: o 


108 18 117 
5 Suppoſe the farmer earns, 1 15 o o 


— . 18 ms | 


* eli 


| Shocing, 5 5 $5 . 
Wear and tear, 
__ Houſe keeping, Zo». 


Market expences, 


20 Loads manure, at 35. 


Caſh in hard to anſwer 1 in 
N HE 


oem 
| 00 000. 


45 80 0 


5 7 3 FL 
= 5 0 0 85 


e 7 7 7 7 Y 


There 
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There are numerous variations in this account 
from the preceding ones, which it would be end- 
leſs to explain. particularly, but ſome deviations 
are too —_ to be paſſed over. 


Rent. 


'This article I have ſunk a little, as the farm 
increaſes in ſize: — not, however, that this is to 
be a maxim, for it will not hold long. 


Implements. 


It was ; neceſſary, as 1 allowed four backs to ; 
the farm, to charge a waggon; the purchaſing 
that implement ſhould always depend on the 
number of horſes. The reſt of the articles under 
this head are increaſed in price ſomewhat in you 

= — to the buſineſs of the farm. 8 ; 


Live fuck. 


3 for horks. are kept, it is abſolutely T1 


neceſſary that they ſhould be good ones: 


more fo by far than when only two or three are 
the number, as a waggon ſhould be employed _ 


at all leiſure times in the carriage of manures, 
Which cannot be done to advantage unleſs the . 
horſes are ſtrong ones. 
Sheep would have been, in many tis; 2 35 
much more advantageous ſtock for ſuch a farm 


than cows ; but then the article of manure re- 
_ quired that the ſtraw of a farm ſhould be con- _ 


| ſumed on it, as much dung is thereby raiſed; 
which, upon an arable tarm, can only be done 
by cows, for beaſts will not fat on clover. II 
the farm is ſituated where cattle can be had at 
joiſt in the ſtraw yard, that may of — 
Vor 1. 88 2 1 


NN Hr TT DE ITE TTY Pa a * a Si rr COON c9_ — 8 3 — J 
"- 
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the ſtraw will be more advantageous than = 
COWS. 


| Seed and tillage. 


I throw this farm, like the preceding ones of 


the ſame kind, into four parts; one is cropped | 
every year with wheat ; another with beans in 
_ drills for fallow , the third with ſpring-corn ; and 
the fourth with clover. The ſpring corn I divide 
into barley and oats; of the latter enough to 
feed four horſes, and the quantity I calculate 
as follows. I ſuppoſe them to be fed with corn 
through the months of October, November, De- 
cember, January, February, March, April, and 


May; there is no ſort of occaſion (aor is it ever 


done as I at preſent know) to give a horſe oats 
while he is in good clover. Through thoſe 

months, that is 34 weeks, I allow the four 8g 
buſhels a week, or 272 buſhels ; which, at 4 
=D nn. per acre, are 8, acres. 


As to the crops which 1 ave ſuppoſed, they 5 


aare, I am confident, ſuch as cannot be objected 
to, being rather below than over the truth; for 
the manuring I ſuppoſe is certainly conſiderable ; i 
20 loads of good town-aſhes or dung, and all the 1 
ditch-earth fo well managed, if they do not pro- 


duce ſuch m_ as 1 have tketched, will Nei 
0 3 Fo, 


| Labour, 


This ade wt neceſſarily vary ay in 


different places, but the prices I have ſuppoſed 
cannot be very far from the truth: I think I 
have omitted no work of conſequence upon ſuch 
: a farm, nor inſerted any which is uſeleſs. The 
care of the horſes I ſuppoſe to come into every 
| account . ; for ioftance, ploughing [ call a ſhilling 


an 
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an acre, but then in that ſhilling is included the 
afternoon employed about the horſes : I charge 
this work at 15. per acre, becauſe in ſummer 
more than an acre may be done in a day 
however, here is ſcarce any ſummer ploughing, 
conſequently that price cannot be objected 
The hay of 7 acres of clover I ſuppoſe to be 
ſufficient for the cows and horſes. With the 
_ aſſiſtance of the ſtraw of the crop, one cannot 
_ eſtimate the quantity at leſs than 20 tons; and 
the 18 acres are undoubtedly ſufficient for their 
VVV 
There are ſeveral eſtimates and calculations 
in this article of labour, which it was neceſſary 


to make in order for rendering it ſufficiently 


comprehenſive: I can only ſay they are ſuch as 
my experience beſt juſtifies. „„ 


14 do not charge the total of a man's labour 
even to the farmer, at more than 15 J. As I 
ſuppoſe him to favour himſelf ſomewhat, and 
never do any work but with his horſes, we muſt 
drop the ſuppoſitions of hard labour in proportion 
ds we advance in ſubſtance; but no alteration 
is thence to be made reſpecting the ſuperiority _ 


cover the gentleman, becauſe this 15 J. will un- 
doubtedly be thrown into ſuch works as will 


have moſt efficacy in keeping the horſes well 


employed ; the farmer will take care and favour 
himſelf in ſuch as are leaſt prejudicial. How- 


| ever, this is but a ſuppoſition, and it remains 
in the farmer's breaſt to give the whole of his 


time; whereas it is by no means at the option of 
| thegentlemantodothefame,— 


Qua --- Sundty 
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Sundry articles. 


Wear and tear I have proportioned to the 
farm as nearly as I am able; and houſe-keeping 
is increaſed, that the eſtimate may be the nearer 
to truth. Market expences are added for the 
firſt time; in like manner, others may hereafter 
ariſe; for it is ſo in real buſineſs: we find ex- 


pences, in one rank of farmers, unknown. to 
others below them. 


It is neceſſary upon the whole of this farm to 


remark (and the obſervation is applicable to 
many of the preceding ones) that no good far- 
mer would keep the whole of his farm in tillage, 
for fear of failure of the clover crop, which, 


though not common, yet does now and then 


happen; he would, for this reaſon, have 4 or 5 
acres in graſs of his own laying in caſe of ſuch 
an accident, but ſo ſmall a variation is not of 
conſequence enough to take into this account, 
And ] know ſeveral farms that have not one acre, 
depending entirely upon clover, nor did I ever 
hear of a diſappointment. The caſe is, ſuch 
|  dependance makes the farmer more than com- 
monly attentive to this crop; he manures the _ 
field well, never ſows it but with a firſt crop, 


and on land in excellent order; when ſuch ma 
nagement 1s practiſed, failures will very ſeldom 
be heard of. I have remarked this — = 


and I believe it is the ſame with all cro 


We next come to the annual account of this ns 
farm. - 


55 | Expences. LO SD ES i 
Rent, e. bo - CI 0 0 
Seed for 25 2 acres of wheat, | 5 : 15 0 o 


Carry over, 4 134 0 0 
| Ditto 
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Brought over, L. 134 o 0 


Ditto 25 acres of ſpring-corn, 12 10 © 
Ditto 25 of clover, = 3 5 8 -& 
Ditto 25 of beans, _— „ 16 5 
Labour, — JJC. 
Sundries, . i 


Produce. 
25 Acres of wheat, 3 qrs. per acre, 
5 75 qrs. at 4889 „ 180 0 0 
16; Acres of barley, 4 \ 2 per acre, 
66 qrs. at 1696. . 52 16 0 
25 Acres of beans, 3 qrs. per acre, | 
Sa... 120 0 0 
10 OS, 2 . 28 50 8 O | 
ff! 4 2 16 o | 
15 ; 101 10 0¹ Z 
N Deduet intereſt of ſtock, . . 18 © 
„VV 


PEAT 


This FW is not n but it is 


not ſo great as thoſe would expect, who give into 


the common but vulgar notion, that a farmer 
makes a rent after all expenc=s are paid; which 
I do not think is ever done in common, when 
land is let to its value. The crops are very 


conſiderable, and ſuch as no flovealy or mo- 
derate farmers ever reap, let their land be as 


good as it may; but which, with the huſbandry 
1 have ſuppoſed, is not rated too high. — W 
will next enquire into the particulars of this | farm | 
in a enten s hands. 


* bon Julien 
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Variation the third. 

| Stock, £ J. "us d. 
Rent, &c. as before, - "$0. 0-0 
Implements, - — T2 12 0- 
Live ſtock, 5 1 s 0 
Seed and tillage, %% os, oo 

" Labour, | '- I. 108 18 115 
27 per cent. — 20 0 5 
e NE 138 6 11% 


Sundries, 


Wear and tear, + 17 1 6: 
W, 5 0 0 
Market, - $8» 0 


25 80 
: Caſh i in hand to anſwer incidental „ 
m—_— 50 O 


6 5821 11 5 ; 


1 8 ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


„ | Dxpences. | 4 2 " 2 
Rent, 5 3 55 . „„ O 
ET ELIT Es 10 
Laber, 8 N 1 

. 


| Produce. ; 8 
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. Produce. 4 „ 
The ſame, - - :. =" 20 16-0 


Expences, e - 325 4 112 | 


Incerefſt of ſtock, -  - - > 29 2 © 


L. 48 9 o 


The reader cannot be too often reminded that ©. 
there is ſome degree of fallacy in the remainders 
of ſuppoſed profit, at the bottom of the gentle- 
man's accounts : and this of ſuch a kind as not 
to admit of remedy, from the mpoſſibility of 
reducing it to calculation. The farmer, as be- 
fore explained, has ſo many advantages in com- 
mon huſbandry over the gentleman, that it is 
very improbable he ſhould be equalled in pro- 
duce at ſo ſmall an additional expence as 32 per 


cent. in one article only. However, the reader 


may eaſily judge that the remaining 48 J. maß 


very quickly diſappear, if the management is 


not equal to the farmer's, — if the gentleman is 
cheated —or if he employs a bailey, it will ſoon 
: be ſwallowed up. 


COMPARISON. E . 


Gentleman's ſtock, „ n 
Farmer s ditto, „ i: IO 


z Superiority of the latter, e $0 


— 
— 


5 * . Houſekeeping: dedutted, 5 as before rc 
marked. 3 


. 
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Profit of the farmer, 0s 1. Or- 
Ditto of the gentleman, - 48 9 or 
Superiority of the former, 45 12 O 
Farmer's profit per cent. — 1 12 © 
Gentleman's ditto, OS h „ 
Superiority of the former, 'T 9 . 


This ſtate of the caſe mern fafficiently, pn T 


a gentleman, if he would rival the farmer upon 
ſuch a farm as is here ſtated, muſt have recourſe 
to ſomething beyond the common practice. 
I ſhall not multiply caſes beyond neceſſity, 8 
but if I was to forbear to throw each farm i _ 
different views, I ſhould fail in one eſſential 3 
of my deſign; theſe ſheets would then be of aſe 
to the common farmer alone: It is my buſineſs 


to ſhew the gentleman, as well as the farmer, ed 
how he may beft diſpoſe of his money. — Here 


follows a calculation of another way of diſpoſing 


of this ſum of money, which, if he executes 


with ſpirit as well as prudence, will pay him 


much better than the common one. But as this — 


huſbandry which I am going to propoſe 9 
a larger ſtock proportioned to the land than the 


os preceding, I ſhall calculate for only 50 acres, 


which will amount to as large a ſum as the far- 


meer's 1.0,—The ſyſtem I aim at is the culture 
of Incerve and eee the one to feed cattle 
= with! in ſummer, and the other in winter. 


I qould premiſe, leſt I be ſuſpected of digreſ- 
ne dog into 3 e that 1 ſhall 1 


„ 1 


| ” a | : — 141 O 


OS 
. Dairy furniture, 1 


— 14 ee . e 
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poſe nothing but what has really been executed; 
I ſhall more than once wiſh to ſubſtitute a ſtrong 
idea, inſtead of perhaps weaker facts, but it 
muſt not be. I ſhall, however, pay due re- 
verence to the maxim hat bas been, oP be. 


Ne 
Va ariation the « fourth 
50 Are, all arable, the foil clay or loam ; fon 
e improved Prinerpies. . 
Pai; 


„ Rent, &c. 5 
JJ - £$0'0 
pa, If oo 
"Rates, Nc. 144. 10 © „„ 
VJ 


000 
ooo 


Implements. 


Alt. 
TI, . = 


© 


I 

2 

Hanes for 2 horſes, — 3 
Screen, forks, rakes, 

8 

2 

0 


= 


Sacks, „„ 


000. 
© © 


.J2 Beaſts, „„ 
MO Sou, 1 „ 


153 „ 0 


Carry over, J. 267 - 1 6 
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Brought over, . 267 3 


Seed and tillage. 


Four Earths on 12 acres of 
wheat — n 8 0 


Sowing, 5 6-2 
Water-furrow ing, 1 0 1 
 Twoearths for 122 acres of D £ 
3 25 „ 0 
%% y 
Sowing, JC 3 MK 
Water-furrowing, + "SS 2 
4 Acres of clover-ſeed, CE Fs 
and ſowing, = 1% . 
5 8 Acres of — ſeed, 5 0 
: 31 12 3 


; +l andy articles, 
: Shocing, and wear and 


Carry oe, 4. 13 . 0 312 13 9 


FF 
12 Loadsof kv. — — 9. 0 8 
5 Labor. - 
Five * on 8 acres = 
cabbage land, 4.2 2 © T7 5 
Digging the ſeed bed and . 
„050 099 1 0 
planting WL 2300 
| Four horſe hoeings, at 64. O 16 O 
| Two hand hoeings, at $5. 3 4. 8 
| Cutting the cabbages and 1 
carting home at 35. 2 ; o 0 
N 1 carths on 12 acres „ 
| =O . 2: 0 0 
N 


Weeding 
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Brought over, L. 12 3 


Weeding 125 acres of 


wheat, - 


Reaping and harveſting, at 


„„ 


Thraſhing the crop, 27 


qrs. per acre, at 25. 
Mowing and harveſting, 
12x acres of ſpring-corn, 


At — Ny 
Thrathing, 4 quarters * 


e n 

Chopping and raking 123 
acres of wheat ſtubble, 
at 15. 64. — 


Carting ditto to the farm- 


yard, - - - — 


Mowing, and making, and | 
carting 2 acres of clover, 
Et Ditching 50 perches, at 15. 2 
- Carting ditch earth on to 
land, 150 loads, 12 loads 


1 day of 2 men, 


Carting dung out of the 
farm- yard, 150 loads, 


.- 13 6 day of 3 men, 
Turning it over, 


Carting home faggots, 9s - 
Hollow ditching 12 acres 


of fallow, 32 inches 
deep, 4 inches wide at 
bottom, and 18 at top 


— Digging, filling up, 


materials, carting, &c. 
at 9d. a perch, 80 7 


1 acre, * 1 5 


cu over, * * 


235 
O 312 13 9 
O 12 6 
315 0 ö 
3 2 06- 1 
2 10 © 
2 10 0 
0 18 
9 7 
2 0 0 
2 oO. 0 
"0.23 S-. 
. 0 . 
TY I 312 PR 9 


Sundry 
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Brought over, 1 71 6 9 312 13 9 
Sundry ſmall articles of 5 


work, 5 TW 
ey L£ 74 6 9 
775 ĩðâ  . 
_ 93 5 0 9 
£ 406 1 11 6 


' The deſign of this farm is to *. it at 


cCtropped with 12 acres of lucerne, 8 of cabbages, 


15 of clover, 12+ of wheat, and 12* of ſpring 
corn: The 12 acres which are this firſt year un- 
der fallow are deſigned for lucerne the next 


ſpring; but as that vegetable is by no means in 
perfection the firſt (or even the ſecond) year, 1 


have ſuppoſed under half the ſtock of cattle now 


bought: The 12 cows it will maintain the firſt | 
year very well; 4 acres of cabbages will (with 


the aſſiſtance of the ſtraw) winter-feed that num 


ber. The 12 beaſts charged are to be fatted e 


upon the other 4 acres. 


e this firſt year will be as s follows: 


As fo large a ſtock of nt are e kept, it is 
neceſſary to purchaſe ſome ſtraw every year; I 
have ſuppoſed 12 loads, but the more is bought, 


the more dung will be raiſed, and conſequently 
| the greater crops of all forts. T he produce of 


. 


1 121 Acres of * is ST 0- 
P Ditto of barley, e 8 0 8 
12 Fat Ry ar Or” . 0 . = 
5 161 


The 


Weeding, reaping, har- 
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The ſecond year the land will be thus cropped 
in the proper order, and the account ſtand 


thus: 
g Expences. 
Rent, &c. 55 Ne, 
12 Cows, „„ 
8 Beaſts, - OW 
3 So, 


Seed 121 acres of wheat ſed, 
Ditto 12+ ſpring corn, 17th 


Ditto 5 of clover, — 

Ditto 12 of lucerne, 
Labour. 

One earth on 5 acres of 
:- doverland, -  H£.o 5 
Three ditto on 72 ; ſtubble, 1 2 
— 5 5 
Water furtowing, „ i th 


_ veſting, and thraſhing, 
as before, 7 


5 Two earths on 122 acres 
of ſpring corn, 1 
Sowing, To * 5 
Water-furrowing, - 0 
Mowing, enn and 
thraſhing, on. 


[7 Chopping, raking, and * 


_ carting ſtubble, - 1 4 


_ Mowing, making and cart- 

r 5 4 
Ditching and carting the 

L cantly: and —_ _ * 2 


O 0 i 


7— —— 


. 
„ 
60 0 0 
49 0 
1 0 
7 10 0 
. 
V 
Fs 3 12 | 0 | 
L 191 7 © 
O 
6 
3 
6 
1 
I; 
1 
0 
3 
| 2 
. 


Carry over, 45 26 2 10% 191 3 - 


Caring 8 


| Harrowing, . 


"25. Four hand. hoeings, at : 65. 14 5 
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Brought over, C. 26 2 10x 191 7 © 
Carting faggots 0 1 6 
Sundry ſmall articles of 8 
Work, 3 8 0 
Labour as before on BE 

acres of cabbages, 10 3 0 
Two earths on 12 acres =— 
— mag, 2-40 
3 


Drilling : The expence by Ry 
| hand-work would be ſo 
great, that the only way 
of effecting this work, 

is by buying a drill- 
plough, 2 0 
Re. ſolc after ſow- 
ing, 5 * & 2 0 0 


Labour, grilling at 64. per 5 4 
8 


| Cutting three times, EL 
6 d. — 2 14 © 
I Raking together, . 1 

1 and carting home, . 
be. OO Wo 214 O 


5 £6 16 4: 
a7prom. 423 


81 19 45 8 
| Sundry article. N 


. Shocing, wear rand rear, and firaw, 5 14 0 0 e 


5 £ 287 6 — 4 


Produce. 
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12 Acres of wheat, at 5 J. 62 10 0 
9 Acres of barley, = -- 0 ES 
i2 Cows, -- - 3 60 0 © 
K 56 0 0 


Pence.. -— % 6a 


Intereſt of ſtock, . . 


L. 108 8 42 


8 This firſt year of the lucerne being thus car- : 


tried through with good and ſufficient culture, 
upon the moderate allowance of maintaining a 
cow per acre, will the next yield a ſufficient pro- 795 


duce for 2 cows and fattening a heifer beſides, 


per acre. The 8 acres of cabbages (which I ſup- 


poſe to improve for ſome time) will alſo winter- 
feed (with the aſſiſtance of the ſtraw) the cows, 
and fat beſides a heifer or ſteer, per acre, to the 
improvement of 405. The account of the third 
„ will ſtand thus: àZ—U- „ 
5 —_—_ 47 
CC 20 0 © 
8 Beaſts, 9 — „ 40 DD © 
 }_, QI = rs 
Seed for 12: acres of of wheat; i2% 
olf ſpring-corn; 5 of clover; and _ 
. —. nn o 


Carry over, L. 161 1 9 0 : 
Labour 
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Brought over, C. 161 


Labour as before on every 
article but lucerne, {.29 7 42 
Three hand-hoeings, 10 16 oO 
Four horſe-hoeings, 1 4 oO 
Cutting, raking, loading, 
and carting, at 3s. five | 
WL =. SS. 


| 27 per cent. i 5 16 2 8 


Sundry articles, 


19 0 


3 


. 


1 
— 
4® 


0 


> | o 


Produce. 7 fp 


122 : Acres of wheat, 2 W 
9 Of barley, „ - 0 


— ͤ - - - 190 


% ==: 
12 Ditto heifers, 3 — 50 


* | „„ Ora | ”. 252 5 


Intereſt of ſtock, 5 1 1 > . 28 1 9 


on Ig. [00000 a | 


| Profit, f 


3 | Þ| 


In the fourth wad ſucceſſive years 1 varia- A 


tions ſhould be made, for allowing for the im- 


provement of the crops. The lucerne will be 


much better, conſidering that fo large an ex- 
pence. in | hand . beſides horſe-hoeing is 
S allowed; 
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allowed , — and rememb=ring that the ſoil is a 
_ dry found rich clay, the putre ſolum, which this 
vegetable delights in, it would be a low eſtima- 
tion to aſſign to each acre the feedi 'g three 
cows through the ſummer, and eſpecially as 
many lucerne plantations, now in bei g chrough- 

out different parts of the kingdom, do actually 
yield a much greater produce: yet, to ke'p 
within bounds, and lay theſe calculations open 
to as few objections as poſſible, I thall ſuppoſe 
the regular produce to be fe:ding two cows, and 
fatting two ſmall heifers, which is not equal to 
the feeding three cows. 

The cabbages alſo, as the culture i improves, 
and the manure ir creaſes with the cattle, will 
become annually more beneficial ; the wonders 
that have been done in ſome parts of England 
with this vegetable, are too much b-yond any 
thing in the common huſbandry to allow me to 
| ſuppoſe any imaginary gentleman fully to equal, 


555 Cabbages have been cultivated over whole fields : 


= Yorkſhire, &c. up to 3 J. and even go/. va- 
lue. [ have, in experiments not ſo larg', car- 
ned their value to 10/. and 12/. per acre; nor 
can I eſtimate them here at leis than if per 
acre; the richneſs of the ſoil, the great exp ce 
oo drainir g, notwithſtanding ay former drais, 
and the mne, manuring the cabbage land 
gets every year. I ſhall calculate the 8 acres of 
_ cabbagrs to wiater-feed, with the ailiftance of 
the ftraw, the 24 cows; whic i is three cows per 


5 acre; but it is well known that an acre of _— 
5 bages will winter (with plenty of ſtraw) 6 or 


cos, for lean cattle are only to have ſt: oh 
portions every day, inſtead of hay: I ſhall fur- 
ther ſuppoſe each acre of eee t© fat 2 buaſts 
+, of 5. value to 21. impio. cement. The clover 

Vor. I. e eee is 
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is partly provided for the young hogs to graze in, 
to bring them to a proper ſize 70 r ſelling advan- 
tageouſly at market.——lt is almoſt ſurpriſing 
the number a ſingle acre will fo feed. The fol- 


_ lowing and every ſucceſſive year” s account will 
ſtand thus: 


Expences. = +: 


J 5 -- "200 © 
316 Means, - =: I 
24 Heifers,, - 72 O 

Seed for wheat, 8 clover, 

and cabbages, 5 15 19 

Labour, ot oe. — 8 
Sundry 2 VVV 


Produce. 


122 Acres of wheat, oo 04 
JJ LE So 

_ "24 Cows, © - „% = 
8 16 Fat beats „ 
24 Ditto heifers, VVV 


a 


Expences - : - . 


+ 
WL 


eo 
WO 
oy 
0 


Inceſt of Mock, Cn 


©O 
+> 
I 4. 
TP 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Firft ſtock, A £. 406 Y 


Produce of the firſt year, below the 


expences of the ſecond, - 126 6 43 


Produce of the ſecond year, below 


the expences of the third, &c. 46 18 4! 


. Produce of the third year, below the 


243 


1 


expences of the reſt, - 2 18 4: 


Total requiſite 1 dock 1 
farm, Be ” ; + 582 


FE --: 


Which lum pays 191. 8. per cent. 
COMPARISON. 


Gentleman' s ſtock i in a common - e 
| farm of 100 2 7 1 582 11 5 * 


6 farmer's ditto, e £ 538 


Gentleman” 8 on an improved farm 
— 8 50 acres, „„ Galt. 


Pu of the farmer from 100 


Ditto of the gentleman, „ 43 
Ditto of ditto from 50 acres, 2 Bb 


7 The farmer's 8 profit per cent. on 


100 acres. ©, 7 m9. 


The gentleman 8 ditto, 5 1 1 4 


The ditto on 50 acres, 2 2 19 


R 2 


3 p 53 


3 


9 5 FO | 


2 72 


1 0 


3 


Upon 
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_ Upon this compariſon, it is in general to he 
remarked, that the ſmall farm is, in the hands 
of the gentleman, almoſt as advantageous as the 
larger one in thoſe of the farmer, which is a 
great difference; for if the gentleman, by means 
of theſe improvements, gains fo large a produce 
as to pay all the diſadvantages he is charged with 


in compariſon with the farmer, and yet ſecures a 


profit nearly equal to his, and at the fame time 
effects this upon half the number of acres, 
whereby his attention is contracted, his trouble 
much leſſened, and his whole buſineſs ſimplified ; 
if he can do "this, the method, undoubtedly, is 
much worthy attention. 
1 have not here proved chat this is poſſible, 
becauſe I am not at preſent regiſtering experi- 
ments; but I draw up theſe calculations on the 
foundation of experiments which I have either 
made myſelf, or been acquainted with of others. 
All that is here ſuppoſed has wanne been 


exceeded in real practice. 


One circumſtance, at leaſt, is in fon of theſe 5 
7 eſtimares ; the reader no where meets with mar- 


vellous relations of profit, by which a fortune is 4 


at orice to be made from poſſeſſing a few hun- 


Arxeds: | by no means profeſs to teach any one 


do it in COMmerce. 


| how to make a great eſtate in a few years: 
all ſuch pretences are mere quackery. Whoever 


expects to make a fortune in farming from a 
ſmall capital, is but in a dream Fortunes may 
Certainly be made in it; and as large as in an 
buſineſs, but I much queſtion whether the ſtock _ 
neceſſary is not as ”—_ as for a merchant to 


after. eos £ 
be moſt that 18 a; in "theſe FIR Gs 
is 22 per cent. now this muſt be reckoned but 


But of this more here- N 


: moderate 
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moderate profit in a buſineſs wherein fo ſmall a 
ſum as perhaps 100/. is the capital in trade. 
Branches of traffic, in which a ſmall capital 
maintains a family, muſt have large profits, and 
20 per cent. is certainly a conſiderable profit, 
take every profeſſion and buſineſs in one view; 
but by no means fo, if only ſuch as I have deſ- | 
cribed are taken into the account —lIn my 
Private opinion, no leſs profit than 20 per cent, 
ſhould be thought, in agriculture, great, or even 
ſufficient. There are no infurances in farm- 
mm. 
It appears from the receding compariſon, that 
if gentlemen think of equalling the profit of the 
farmer, it muſt be by expending as large a ſum 


of money upon half the land, and exerting bis 


attention upon ſuch improved crops as yield a 
much renee N than — common ones. 


No 5 
7 ariarion the 2 


One hundred acres, half graſs, and t half arable , 
the oil clay Ir loam. 


| Stock. e | 
Rent, Sc. 1 . 
100 Acres, at 175. £ 85 0 0 
"Tyihe, 4s. -'- | 19. © 0 
„„ FR. 
ef ig eee LI. 0 9 
Implements. 

2 Carts, 8 e a We 0 

A plough, ON: 1 11 6 


—_— — 1 — — —ꝓd““ EE — 


Curry over, £1 21 1 6119-0 0: 


R 3 Tlartous, 


1 Harrowng, | > * 
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Brought over, L. 21 11 
Harrows, - 2 10 
Roller, p 1 8 
Harneſs for 2 horſes, 3 10 
Screen, buthel. forks, 

rakes, lines, &c. &c. 
„ %% “0 
Sacks, — „„ 
Dairy furniture, 3 


one 038 


0 0 © 


Live lc. 

lint Las o- 
5 Cows, VF 
— ͤ 
. RN 27 1 
„»  . - - Bowd O 


"Hinds and lie 


Earths, on 125 acres of 5 
— wheat land, "be 10 0 T 
— „ „„ 
Water 1 „„ 2 
Two earths, on 12 acres e 
5 ſpring corn land, 5 SS: 
Seed, 1 — 5 5 © 
1 Sowing, my „ 1 
Water 3 0 3 
12. Acres of clov er, and 
ſowing, . 


Two earths on 121 acres. 


119 


— — 3 


: of bean. land, : . 5 9 o 


— 


Carry over, L. 37 19 a 454 


75 . 
Seed, 
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Brought over, L. 37 19 4: 454 1 6 
Seed, - - . 
Sowing, „„ 
Water * 0 0-4 ©” 
— 132 18 1; 


Labour. | 


If the farmer works con- 
ſtantly, as he may be 
ſuppoſed to do, upon 
only 50 arable acres, 
this will amount to = 
_ ſame ſum N 
chap. Xxviii. or 231. oY 
4 4. but we will ſup- 
poſe his only 15 1. 33 3 
Add for additional —_— 
— VVV 4 10 0 Oo es 
e 27 13 4 _ 


 Sundry articles. 


Shoeing, and wear and 

oO. - L. 4 10 0 

8 Houſe ep e RC 
„ 22 W 


T 562 3 o 


"The ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


| Expences. 5% 
Rem, The,” e „ nne e 


— cc 


55 Heifers and 5 ſteers, Con. . 200 oo 3 : 
5 8 Cary over, L. 319 « 0 0 1 
1 Sced 


- - - - Wh - ws . 
Ja NS: - T4 3 a+ 
Sundries, 8 - = a6, 15 
4 494. s 45 
Prod Ce, 
12 Acres of wheat, 15 1 62 100 
& of A 5 27 0:0 
Beans, „ 50 00 
3 Coos 5 ny” 1 8 82 
fa Fit ſteers, — =" ®þ — 55 6 8 
55 Ditio heifers, - = eo. 
. „„ 404. £1 4: 
. 1 35 
Intereſt of ſtock, SC  Þ 28 
Profit, 1 75 6 6¹ 19 7: 
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Brought over, J. 31 9 00 
Seed for 12 acres of wheat, 12 of 
ſpring-corn and clover and 122 


In the flocking of this farm 1 have” in Sg 


conducted myſelf with an eve to the 5 acres 
once before inſerted ; but made ſuch variations, 
as the different ſubſtance- of the men, and ho” > 
manure from more cattle made nec flary, The 


5 ſteers | ſuppoſe kept through the wi: 4 with 


che cows upon ſtraw, not only for increafing the 
quantity of manure, but alſo for the advantige 
ok having them ready for the ſpri g g:a's; ad 
if the farmer lies advantageouſly for buyi g a_ 


« 2 


little hay or a few turnips for them, to get then 


1 into ficth, they will Pay the better; and it is 


8 


necdluis : 
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needleſs to charge ſuch expences, as they are 
quite uncertain, and the return will be in propor- 
tion the larger. 
_ A gentleman's profit, on ſuch a farm as this, 
muſt be ſtated differently. His account will 
ſtand thus: 
7 | Stock. * 1 
Rent, &c. 0 2 vs 1 
Implements, <7: 249-26 
Live ſtock, 5% ¾ 6 4 0 
Seed and tillage - 43 18 "Y 
Labour; — before, 52 13 FLY 
27 per cent. F = 
dies, 1 — 1 8. 10 0 


r 


5 571 4 O 
ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
gene. ; 


| Rent, &c.. „ ” ; : 5 119 5 3 e 
= H- ifers, and 5 ſteers, „ 

»[l[ , „ 5 0 
4 
0 


Labour, 5 - . 8 ö 66 13 4 
Sundries, - 5 1 6 10 0 


£4 413. 3; 4: 


„„ 85 Produce. C Men 
So The ſame, | * 7 494 10 0 a Th 
ond e "OF - 4: 


— 


8 


C Intereſt of ſtock, 1 — oh 13 1 7 5 
5 


8 = 71 


— 


c O M- - 
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COMPARISON. 


Gentleman's eck, [. t 3 o 
Farmer's ditto. e 


Superiority of the latter, 5 L. 29 0 0 1 


Produce of both equl. 3 
Profit per cent. of the farmer, /. 19 110 
Ditto of the gentleman, „ 3 © 898 


Superiority of the former, =» £ 5 8 0 0 


N 6. 
. ariation the fixth. 
One hundred acres, all graſs, the a cley or 


_ loam. 
Stock. 
55 py OY Sc. 
Rent off 100 acres, at „ 
VVV L. 100 0 0 


ES Tythe, at 4. 1 > 85 as 0-0 


_ _ Kc. &c. at 4 — 5 20 0 


— 
| Implements. 5 


| One ſmall three wheeled | 
a + "By Ve 
Harneis for 1 horſe, 0M] 1 
- Dairy furniture, '.- 1 10 
- Spades, ſhovels, Kc. Es 85 15 


1 % % 1: 


Carey © over, „4. 1 150 
Live 
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Brought over, L. 1 8 


Live Stock. 
1 Horſe, . 1 
1 Cows, | — | — 10 
1 Sow, - O 
125 Home-bred heifers, 37 5 
10 Steers, — 70 


00000 


1 


0 Ditching 200 | perches, at 
35. for digging, carting 
the earth on to land, and 


ſpreading it, 5 


Mowing, ma king, and cart- 


ing 3 acres of hay, 1 


467 15 0 


The farmer _ e 


| Sundry articles 


1 Stoeing, and wear and 
„ „„ 
5 Bau keeping, - 20 
Market * 8 


4—— 561 1 11 0 


2 10 0 


— 


— — 


The AN NUAL ACCOUNT. 


 Expences. . 


Rent Ste. „ 
125 Heifers and 10 ſteers, 


h 4 . d. 5 
1 14000 
4 0 0 


Carry « over, 7 585 0 © 
Labour, 
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Brought over, J. 585 0 0 


Labour, 3 — — '- 21 5 0 
Sundries, - „CCF 


. 628 15 0 
Produce, | J. eh 


10 Ditto e — „ 
0 


— „ Oo oo 


5 bereft of ſtock, do” 33: F. © 
e — 


This profit is ; confderale; * it Sim —_— 


ariſe from any exaggeration of produce; for ſo 


conſiderable a breadth and change of paſture as 


100 acres allow, will enable it to ſupport a greater 1 


proportionable ſtock than a ſmaller quantity of 


fand. The chief buſineſs of the horſe is tje 
carting the ditch earth on to the land: that work 
| (uppoſe put out to the labourer to dig the ditch, _ 


and cart and ſpread the earth, having the _ 


of the horſe at 35. a perch, the {ame ditch as 


already deſcribed. This is a method I have fol- : 
| Jowed with little three wheeled carts, and found 


it very beneficial employment for an odd horſe. 
Ehe gentleman's account, in 1 this farm, will be 
as follows: 


Stock. 
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Stock, "BE THO © 
Rent, c. - -.... 240 9 6 
Implements, e e {+ 2 B+ 
Live ſtock, „', WT Y 
Labour; before, £: 3-8-0 
27 per cent. , Fo 


5 n 
r = - 2.89 — 


1. 659 1 18 * 


The ANN UAL ACCOUNT. 


Expences. 


| Rent, 8 1 5 8 140 8 . | 


125 kater, and 10 ſteers, ds © 


0 
Labour, 0M — | + TE 39 12 | : 


. F 


5 | Produce.” = 
. The forme, ET ES ER Eon 2 


| op „„ V 


Inereſt of ls. - "51 2 


Proßt, 5 „„ 4 5. 19. : 


This n 3 is yes übe an object __ 
many gentlemen : To 1 icreafe an income 857. 
a year, from the emp! dient of ſuch a ſum as 
660 J. is no trifle a gentleman of ſmall for- 
tune: It is true, he is under ſo many difadvan- 
tages in buying and mag ſtock, that deductions 
may be mad ui tne reader's mind, but cannot 
be by me <cſtimated however they are not one 


tenth or 


£ 627 > 7 
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tenth of thoſe that ſhould be made on all arable 
farms. The difference between them is very 
great: In cultivating 100 acres of graſs, the 
trouble and attention are ſcarcely to be men- 
tioned, and the profit conſiderable; but, upon 
that quantity of arable land, both are endleſs; 
the profit leſs, more hazardous, and open to N 
more deductions. Surely this ſhould caution 
gentlemen from having much to do with the 
2h in common huſbandry. 


4 „ 
The gentleman 8 ſtock, 2: een 0 - 
0 The farmer, = OTE Oo 


| Superiority of the latter, 1 £18 +: S- -- 


Produce . 


8 The farmer's profit, — 5 103.2 0 


- The gentleman' S, „ „ 


Superiority « of the former, FFF Cs 


The farmer” 8 profit per cent. OY "6-4 : 
The gentleman” %% 8 


Superiority of the former, 1 £1 6 9: 


This difference is FP conſiderable matter; an 


= equality i in common huſbandry that can no where To 
happen but in graſs farms; and 17 per cent. is 


no trifle for ny gentleman ever to make f 
7 farming, 


No. 3 
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0 

Faris the ſeventh. 
Eighty on, all arable, the ſoil _ enou gh for 


turnips. 
Stock. 
Rent, Sc. 
ot 90 acres, at 185, L. 72 0 0 
„ 14 T0. 
: Rates, &c. at 4 14 8 . 
1 - 100 16 0 
 Inplements Fer 
One waggon , © 1 25 0 © 
To carts, WG S © 
- Twoplouagis, 3 2 0 
Pair of harrows, <- 210 0 
: Two,  -.- 30 0 
Harneſs for four horſes, n 
Sundry ſmall articles, 6 © Oo 
1 0 0 
— furniture, er #5 0 
e 70 1 o 


Cry o over, = um 9 _ 


— 


* 1 pals many variations 9 0 N ak _ 
widuout explaining the reaſons; it would be end- 
| leſs: 80 acres may be cultivated with 2 horſes 
and 2 carts: here I ſuppoſe 4, and a waggon 
beſides; but there is no contradiction in this, if 
we make the 2 additional horſes work well for 
their living; ——and viewing the fame object 
from different points, we ſhall the benter d difcov * 
5 oy "gut and ſhade ow it. 


e 
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Brought over, 


5 Live flock. 
4 Horſes, - L. 60 


2 Cows, - „ 
1 So w, „ 
100 Sheep, at 165. 00. 


30 Heifers or r ſteers, 1 0 


1. 171 9 © 


Seed and 22 


One earth on 20 acres of 


Wheat land, 7 


—_ „ 4 
| Sowing, - „ 
T 
O 


Harrowing, =— 
Water-furrowing, 
Free earths on 20 acres of 


ſpring corn land, TY 
Seed, „ . . 


: Sowing, - EE 
 Harrowing, = : 
Water-furrowing, 

20 Acres of clover ſced, 
Soon, = 

| Two — on 20 acres of 


_ turnip land fallow, 5 


0 + 0 E 


O O 


A O 0 


00000 


Labour. 


One earth. on 20 acres of 
5 | | - wheat, 1 > 
© JS 2 

; 1 „ 

Water furrowing, 1 5 


ks O O — 


Carry over, 4 2 0 E > 525. 14 0 


W dene 


. Drawing the turnips and 
carting them, at 75. 6 d. 7 10 
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Brought over, C. 2 0 
Weeding, 0 
Reaping and harveſting, at 

65. - - 6 © 
 Thraſhing, 3 qrs. per acre, 
. - 6 © 
Carrying out 10 qrs. at a 


time, 1 day of 2 men, © 12 


Three earths on 20 acres 
5 ſpring corn, — 3 
Sowing, 1 . 9 
Harrowing © 
Water-furrowing, — 0 
Rolling, a 00 
. EY and harveſting at 


Thrathing the crop, 4 qrs. 
:- = oF acre, at 15. 
Carrying out 12 acres of | 
barley, 4 qrs. per acre, 
438 qrs. 12 at a time, 1 


day, of 2a men, - © * 
. 8 20 acres of clover, o 5 1 


Four earths more on 20 


aa acres of turnip land, 7B 
Four harrowings, " 
 Sowing, „ 
Hoeing twice, 75s. = „ 


. Chopping and raking 20 
a acres of wheat ſtubble, 


0 26 66. i þ * 


Carting ditto to furm-yard, | 
"© _ work #4: men, Oo. 8 


3 4 0. 
5 


0 


00 00 


257 


o 525 14 © 
© EY 


Carry over, "© 49 0 . 525 TY 0 


8 8 


Mowing 
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Brought over, C. 49 © 6 525 14 0 


Mowing and making 4 
_ acres clover into hay 


twice, = — 11 


Loading, carting, and 
ſtacking, 3 days work 


of 6 men, at 15. 4d. 1 4 
O 


Ditching 100 perch, at1s. 5 
Carting 3 loads of earth 

per perch into farm- 

yard, 15 ns at 6 s. 
d. 


W of dung each on 
2306 head of cattle, or 
432 loads; mixing theſe 
: — the ditch earth un- 

der them = Qatitl 7 32 


loads, at 1i 4. 38 1 


> Filling and ſpreading, 37 55 


days, at 45. 3 d. 7 


7 Carting home taggots from | = 5 
the ditch, 

Cutting 40 buſhels of chef 

per week for 2 months, 


320 buſhels, at d. o 13 


80 Days employed in 
bringing manure from 
the neareſt town, 1 load 


| _ day of 2 men, 8 0 


| Sundry ſmall anicles of 


= EY work: Aa voy at * * 


4 13 


* „„ 90 


| ” 89 9 
= Suppoſe the e farmer carts, 15 o 0 


= 


— u 


2 4 600 7 7 


Sundiy 
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Brought over, . 600 „ 7_ 
 Sundry articles. 
: Shoeing, > . 1. 2 
Wear and tear, — 1 
Houſe-keeping, - 20 
Market expences 3 
80 Loads of manure, at 
„„ „„ | 
30 Loads of ſtraw, 20 0 0 


oO 00 & 
0:0-0:0 


Caſh n hand to anſwer in- 


cidental expences, 50 o o _ 


This ſum is in every reſpect a ſufficient one 
to ſtock the farm in queſtion; and is indeed ſo 
large from having four horſes and their attendant 
expences, that the crops muſt be very large to 
anſwer it: There never is, however, any danger 
in real practice, of the land not paying any 


expences (in reaſon) of tillage and manure. This ” 


farm is excellently managed: In the firſt place, 
it is thrown into the moſt advantageous of all 

common courſes for light ſoils; viz. 1. Tur- 

nips; 2. barley; 3. clover, 4. wheat. The 
_ turnip fallow is ploughed fix times; and, after 
that crop, thrice more for the barley : Beſides _ 


this tillage, the manuring is very conſiderable, 


1732 loads of farm-yard compoſt, well mixed 
together; 432 of dung, and 300 of earth, that 
has lain all the winter under the litter, to ct ch 
and retain all the urine of the cattle: this com- 
poſt 1 ſuppoſe every year to be ſpread or the 
turnip land, being juſt 36 loads per acre for ic ; | 

Rt DW. A Io as Wt i eee and 


SE Seed for 20 acres of wheat, 20 of 


C 
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and a noble dreſſing it certainly is, and ſufficient 
without aſſiſtance to keep the whole farm in great 
heart, as all of it receives this manuring once in 
four years. But, beſides this, we have 80 wag- 
gon loads of town dung every year; which muſt 
be ſuppoſed mortar rubbiſh, aſhes, horſe, cow, 
and hog dung, and every load probably a com- 
poſt of moſt of them; or, in other words, ad- 
mirable ſtuff. Theſe 82 loads 1 ſuppoſe ſpread 
on the clover land for wheat, at the rate of 4 
loads per acre, which for that crop (to apt to 
lodge if the land is very rich) will in this courſe 
of management be highly ſufficient : — and 
certainly, upon the whole, we may venture to 
pronounce, that our farmer is as ſure of a crop 
25 wy one can be. We now proceed to the 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


a, Epen. | 1 
V 

r 8 
30 Heifers or fern, i om: 0 0 


ſpring- corn, 20 of clover, and 20 ” FO 
n „ 26 10 
1 


55 Sundry _ „ bo | 


"© 5 I a 7 


20 7 of what, 4 drs per acre, „ 
1 20 qrs. at 40. "> +. WS 0 0 


| Carry over, L. 320 0 
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1 over, L. 320 0 0 
30 Fat heifers, 8 240 0 0 
2 Cows, © | 10 0 ©: 
14 Acres of barley, 5 qrs. per acre, 
70 ꝗrs. at 165. * „ 
Fe ZZ. WW 6-0 
e oo #0 T3 
107 12 5 
Deduet intereſt of bade, 10 0 
Profit, 5 To | | OP | 4 71 0 2 5 15 


Thoſe erops are all large, but let not the 
reader compare them with common ones, until 
he finds a farm as well cultivated until he 


finds a farmer worth 700. upon a farm of __ 


_ acres of land. 
cluded, that this is the moſt profitable method of 
diſpoſing of 00; that poiat is got ſo much the 
buſineſs of each ſeparate calculation, as the com- 
pariſon of all at tie end of each chapter. * 
have given ly one eſtimate, would have been 
a mere ipſe dixit I infert many, for the reader 
to julge between them as well as myſelf. The 
g ntleman' s account of this farm is is as follows. 


Suck. 5 1 4 od 
Ron Ke - 100 6 © 
Impi- wens, „C 
1 teck, 5 5 2 300 15 © 
5 d ällage, 8ͤöͤ˖ S 30-0 
. 3 . 
2; cel. 0 | 24 6 V 
9 1 113 19 


Carry over, 5 6 39 13 3 
3  Sundry | 


Let it not be from hence con- 
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Brought o over, L. 639 13 7 


Sundry articles, ” 


119 


O 


L. 75 


— 


1 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


Rent, * - 
100 Sheep and 32 beaſts, 


Seed,  - 5 5 


Lab ur, N - 


5 Sundry ar ticles, 5 5 


3 


Expen ces, „„ 9 


Profit, Ds DO: 1 


No ———_ has reaſon. to find any 1 - 


| Expences Hs 


S. 


080 000 


16 


ase > Ia ** 


1 vi ſuch a farm as this; which pays 5 per cent. 5 


for his money, and leaves a profit of near 87 J. 


a year. But I ſhould here r-peat my old warn- 


irg; not to have him too confident in theſe 
common arable farms; for his buying and ſell: g 


to ſo large an amount, as cheap and as dear as the 
5 common farmer, is very equivocal ö in reality. 


con 
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COMPARISON. I. „ 4. 
Gentleman's ſtock, =- — 7 


Farmer's, TTY) 7 


Superiority of the latter, 5 | : 39 6 0 


: Produce equal. 
Farmer 5 profit, „„ 8 91 4 : 


Gentleman's, En -. 06 26-5 


Superiority of the former, + WS 


The farmer 8 money pays him profit 5 
/ per cent. Mm 7» "4 


The gentleman's, - =- 1210 0. 


Superiority of the former, - £.5 7 0 


No 8. 
V. ariation the bib. 


Eig 55 acres, 4 xt y graſs and Iwenty l the b 
| Soul } * the latter Ale. = | 


This farm | pu. poſe ſketching, upon the an 
5 2 a y-opriziing the whole of it to fatting cattle, 
1% du vT if a greater profit does not attend that 

14 of 8 ozi. g, which is carried on through the 
vier 4s well as the ſummer upon the ſame 
cal, than upon that which | is * only in 

5 ſununer. 


| 1 Rates, &c. at 4 5. | > — 


5 Hoewg twice, - E 
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Stock. 
Rent, Se. 


4 Tythe, a5 = — — 


1 
Rent of 80 acres, at 1 l. SE 


16 
3 


000 
000 * 


| . I 
„„ Lie Ack. 
Tuo Horſes, L. 24 © 0 
30 Oxen at 1% 0; es 0 


12. 8 | 


——— 4 


„ Implements. 
One Cart, — 0 
were ey i 
1 plough, - — 
Pair of 5 . 
Roller, 5 
Sundry 6 ſmall articles, 


[] 
= 8 — 
O — 
o O OO 


Sed and village. : 
Two earths on 20 acres, £8: 0 0 


_ Seed, for 20 acres ee 0 10 Bu : 


Laber. 


Four earths more on 1 

CCC 

5 Harrow ing, On Wo 
AA 


0 © 
5 © 
5 
Q © 
0-0 


0 Draving and carting home, LE 26 6 


Carry over, 45 I 19 0 0 464 3 
Attendance 
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0 464 1 6 


Brought over, {.19 © 
Attendance upon 3. 5 head. -- 
of cattle; 1 © 
Ditching 100 perches, 5 8 
Carting the earth, 200 
loads 11to yard; 12 a 
day, 5 da 45. 3d. 3 6 
Turving over 384 loo.ls of 
dung. ad 4 © loads of 


s. Erin, 684, at 1 4 IG. 17 5 


Filling and ſpreadi 684 
; ea: 3, I2 a day, at 35. 
a icore, = $:..2 
11 


Q 
51 days driving, 27 7 


Carting b home bagger, 


* 
0 


Sund, y articles.” 


my Seng „ . 1 
WMear and tear, i ” . 
: Houſe-kceping. „ 20 py 
M.arket expences, i 2 * 


20 Loads of are, or oat 


F « 5 0 
5 40 Loads of ſtubble, „ 

s Tons of bay, : £5 0. 0: 
56 Qs. of oats, " I 3 12 
8 . in hand, — 1 o 


ANNUAL 


* I oo = - — —— — 
1 — 3% * 1 — = 
— 8 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


155 Expences. | | J. . d. 8 
. - 1120 0 
30 Oxen, 3 1 — 300 0 86 
Turnip ſeed, 1 „F. 
Labour, 5 - — 26 18 10 
Sundry articles, - * 


L. 50 14 10 


Produce. „ 
20 Fat eren. 60 © © 
8 * : 509 . 


Heere * loc. | — — - "> 


— . 


Profit, ttt - ” 7 5 L PI | * 1 


The reader doubtleſs remarks, that in this 
account there are variations not found in any of 
the preceding; this farm required ſuch: for in- 
ſtance, it would by no means anſwer to this 
farmer, to throw his fields into a various courſe 


for the ake of railing his own oats, which are no 
great quantity, as his horſes are not near em- 


pPlwoyed; nor would it be worth the trouble and oy 
. confuſion to alter ſo equal and correſpondi-g an 


arrangement of the farm for raiſing five to:.s of 
hay: That quantity is not for the horſes alone, 


but to give the oxen a ſmall bundle every day 


with their turnips, As to the management of. 


the beaſts, they may either be bought in the - 
4 Fi 18, and fold from the Turnips; or at autumn. 
7 b and | 
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and ſold from the graſs: this myſt be according 
to he riſe and fall of prices in the © 1ntry where 
tmc farm. liv s, but he ſhould be atientive to it, 

as ſelling bis beaſts when beef is d. a pound 
decar -r than common, will be to h m a conſider- 
able difference. The advance upon them of 


doubli g che original price is certainly not ex- 


travagant: It is highly requiſite that a man 
ſhould do that, when he ke <ps his xen the year 


thre, and gives them turnips and hay beſides 
their ſtraw. The png account of this 
8 farm will be as follows : 


„ C44 
Rent, &c. - „ iin 0: © 
Implements, Fo a Fo 
0 

0 


Live ſtock, - 1 l 32 5 


Seed and 8 % TL 


11 0 
FVV 


: Labour : before, 5 Fel ar 18 10 

5 27 Per cent — — 6 0 5 

ET OO —— 53 410 
Sundry articles, | Joe $0 


L. bon 7; 2 1 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


„„ ; genus e 3 
JJ 
; Tur rnip ſeed, 7 . e ä | o 10 o | 


— „ 00 4 10 
| Sundry articles, 3 ns 1 a 2 


Produc 5 | 


5 produce equal. 
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Produce. „ 


The ſame, — 600 0 6 
Expences, — * 516 O 10 


— „„ 3 7.0 2 


Profit, TY I 2 53 12 2 


This profit coming ſo near that of the farmer, 1 
is plainly owing to the ſmall quantity of arable 


land in the farm: but the difference will be beſt : 
ſcen in the following | 


COMPARISON. 2 * 4 


woes gentleman' 8 ſtock, — wwe) 


The farmer's, * „ 561 6. 1 


Superiority of the latter, ES 1. 26 6 0 


The farmer 8 profit, ages _ PT 4-4 


15 The gentleman 8, „„ _ 3 12 2 


The former ſuperior, . 26 12 © 


— 2 


The farmer's s money pays him per cent. 181 8 0 . 


The gentleman's, 8, — 4 16 0 


| The former ſuperior, CC rw 
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Having thus endeavoured to ſhew what profit 
both the farmer and gentleman have reaſon to 
expect from ſuch a tract of land on a light foil, 
all arable, and alſo from a part of it graſs and a 
part arable, I ſhall here throw in a variation for 
the uſe of gentlemen alone, that the method may 
in this caſe be known, of one party making an 
Intereſt at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior to the other : 
that gentlemen may know according to the foil 
how to apply their money to ſuch improved me- 


2 thods, as will! ken them a better profit than what 
the common armer . 


7 ariation the ninth. 


N birty- tu acres of arable land, either all light 5 
loan; or 4 Part bght, and a part — loam. | 


| This farm I propoſe being cropped with lu- 
5 cerne and carrots, to be jointly applied to the 
fatting of cattle; neither of them are very par- 
ticular in their ſoils; lucerne will thrive on any 


that are dry, except mere ſands, and carrots on 


all but clayey wet loams. I may ſuppole, from 
the vaſt variety of land to be met with ia moſt 
farms, the lucerne to be raiſed on a dry found 
tiff loam; and the carrots on a a lighter one. 


„ Suck. 158 5 4. . 
5 Rent of 32 acres, at __ Dy 
a TRL OE * 33 4 0 
9 5 Tythe, at 45. „„ | 12 * 


Rates, Me. &c. at * 6 12 » = 
— — 46 16 0 


Cary over, £ 46 26- 0 


Inplene Als. 
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Brought over, {. 46 16 
Implements. 


2 Small three wheeled 
£1 2 1 2 
Harneſs for 2 horſes, 4 
2 Plough, 


Hy ſmall articles. 


l 00000 


5 Live Jock. 
2 Horſes, e 


One ploughing o on 1 32 acres, on 


= one earth on 3 acres 
three times in the ſame 
furrous, * an acre a 


5 Three common ditt, 

Ditching 50 perch, ; 

Carting 3 loads per perch, 
or 150 loads, 25a day, 

at 24. a load filling, ang 

15. 305 a Gay OP 1 


| Sundry ſmall articles, 


27 per ce. 


0 


12 6 „% 


G over, 


bh 118 13 6 


Sundry Ly 
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Brought over, C. 118 13 6 


Sundry articles. 
5 Shoeing, „„ OE oe 
Wear and tear, - 2: O00 


Keeping 2 horſes a year, 
= calculated: * 20 0 0 


Account of the ſecond year. 


Rent, EF - 


I 
> 
— 
2 


27 Heifers or ſteers, „ 
Seed for g acres of carrots, at 0%  $ 14. 


d. 
2 1 15 © 
23 Home-bred heifers, — 69 0 0 
2 
O 
O 


Ditto for 23 of lucerne, 7 27 1-618 @:: 


Labour, 


5 Two 8 for 2 3 
aerres of lucerne land, L. 2 6 ©o 
Three harrowings, 0 * 7 23 

Drilling: Colt of a drill- | = 
) 
5 Re-ſold * 4 9 9 


Labour in ditto, at 64. 3 5 11 
Four hand- hoeings, at 6s. 27 12 
Cutting 3 times, at 15.64. 5 * 
- Raking together, loading 
. at 15. 6d. 5 TY 


a © G4 ©. 


Cu over, 4 4 45 1 '3 9 ; 260 7 1 


E 1 4 


> Seed, 0 


Ditching 50 perches, 
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Brought over, 4.45 13 
One ploughing for g acres 
of carrot land, - © 
Swing. 1 
Harrowing, - — 0 
Hoeing, at 310. 3 
Diggi g up, at 205. 9 
Carting home, at 5 5. 2 
2 


Carting the earth to farm- 


yard, 3 Senn : 


Mixing ditto wich 409 

| loads of dung, at 1d. 2 6 

Carting and ſpreading the 
whole on the land, 6 0 


Carting home faggots, o 2 


Sundry ſmall articles of 
work, including attend- 


o OOO ο 


9 260 7 Oo 


ance == the _ 24S: 


_ aqpercen, = 2b 


22 eile, 


Sboeing. and wear and 
A. 22 
30 Loads of firew.. N 
20 Loads of ſtubble, i 
4 Tons of hay, 8 


000 


A 3. 


— 


” L. 431 19 3 


Produce. 
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3 Produce. | 

23 Heifers, - - 1. 116 0 0 
8 - 216 0 © 


Expences, N „„ | a 
Produce, « : a 35 19 3 


— 88 Ls 28 13 8 
Loſs, 2 - ” | 1 5 I 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
 Expences. * . 


: „„ 
Seed for 9 acres of carrots, = "8 14 0 


| Labouron ditto as before, 39 3 0 
Three hand-hoeings of the = _ 
FFP by 5.0 
Four horſe-hoeings ; two - 
| reckoned as one plough- 3 

5 . 2 6.0 
G at 15. 6d. 8 12 6 
Raiking together, loading 
and __ home, at 
15. 6d. „„ 


5 — carting the earth, 


mixing and Ong | =: 
ELM... Is 
| | Sundry (mall articles, 7 . 


6 
© 
; pe 4 9 5 
27 per cent. OS” 21 3 © 


Sundry articles, „ 40 4 + 


EL Ty 2 
Vol., I. 1 . 43 


Prod uce. 


Ss * 2 * — * * a Z [1 4 OI 2 8 
" a - * <A * . l Sa — — P ia 
_ 4 0 ITT "— * A - . $f a _ —— 2 == - , * _ 
* 2 1 — — 2 - > — * 2 . = = — - x 
— r — — — 4 5 — — — — - . * 2 
. . —_—_ 2 — © "$6 pee _ — * 22 — — — 
5 — 2 — 2. _— 8 I 
— —— 2 — — — Be. — —— 3 —Y — 2 — 
— — — w * 


* 
2 ? — 2 — R 
* ies A rr EL . © Is Deed CAA As. A 3 


ww * * 5 co E 
” _— > * 
198 
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Produce. 1 J. 1 

55 Beaſts, 555 5 3 
Expences, 8 5 e 

1 5 L. 69 13 6 

Intereſt, % Weng vr ro] -> Et -_ 
Profie, Bp no on £ 33 10 6 


The reader may poſſibly think the kein | 


of q acres of carrots and 23 of lucerne, largely 


calculated to fat 55 beaſts to the improvement of : 


51. each, which is yielding a produce of 275 JI. 


or better than 87. an acre: but if the vaſt ex- 
pence of the carrot crop is conſidered, (which 


| riſes to about 6/, per acre) no one would think 
10. per acre too large an allowance for that, and 


: the lucerne is then reckoned at 81. both which 
prices are either very moderate, or theſe vege- _ 
tables not worth the culture. The general ac- 
count of this farm is as follows. „ 


JJV 
Second year 's expences, „ 43n-16- 
Produce of ditto below the expences 5 
i of the third, 5 5 149 6 

EL 


85 Which f fun 3 pays 91.1 135. per cent. 


ON 3 the ſmallneſs of which FO it is 8 | 
. the crops ſhould be rendered proportionably more 
productive, or that it will not anſwer to employ 


V 


ſuch large ſums of money upon ſuch ſmall tracts | 


of land, o well as upon . Some ſituations 5 
5 * 
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may indeed render it highly beneficial; for in- 
ſtance, in the neighbourhood of great cities, for 
the keeping of cows; for which purpoſe both 
| lucerne and carrots are admirably adapted. | 


| General Recapitulation of this Chapter. 
= Stocks requifite for the preceding farms. ” 


1. Eighty acres all arable, the 
5 ſoil clay or loam, _ laid 


down to graſs, 1 593 8 6 
Ditto a gentleman, „ 
2. Sixty acres all arable, the ſoil 5 
N or loam, laid down to e 
Ditto a gentleman, | 560 > 6 
3. One hundred acres, the foil „ 
clay or loam, all arable, 8 558 3 pe 


| Ditto a gentleman, 5 883 11 1 
4. Fifty acres, all arable; the ſoil 1 
dlay or loam: cultivated up- 

on improved principles in cab- 1 
: bages and lucerne, = OO 582 4 7 
3 | One hundred acres, the =—_— 
cälay or loam; half graſs and 


- half arable, © - £.564 2-0. 
Ditto a gentleman, | £ 551 3.0 
6. One hundred acres all arable ; 5 
the ſoil clay or loam, 90 Ys "LI 
Ditto a gentlenan, J. 659 18 . 


5 7. Eighty acres all arable, the foil 


light enough for turnips, F: 7 3 „ 
Ditto a gentieman, . 11 
8. - wy acres; 60 ed md" „ 2 
20 arable, the firſt a heavy 
foil, the laſt . 6 
Ditto 4 green, HM £ 607 12 4 


T 2 1 iny | 
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9. Thirty-two acres of arable, the 
foil all light, or part of it 
light and part heavy land; the 
culture improved in carrots N 
%% EE Sa. 
Annual produce of theſe farms, expences paid. 
LE : L. 92 17 
Ditto a gentleman, L. 102 17 
MS > „ 
Ditto a gentleman, (/. 66 18 
FFF. 8 
Ditto a gentleman, 1 11 
VVV 1 os 


5 : Ditto a gentleman, 1 
Ditto a gentleman, 117 18 


Ditto a gentleman, 
h 8 8 5 5 


Ditto a gentleman, . 83 19 
. 5 4 69 13 


Profit per cent. on theſe farms. 


- ͤ 76 G8 
r - £15 10 - 
Ditto a gentleman, (/. 12 0 


4 
4 
£ 
1 4. 107 12 
1 
4 


| — 
Annees 


% ee 


„ N 


£ O 

„ EEE: 1.0 
„ gentleman,  - is 
{ 2 

4 3 
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En 

E 2 

7. L. 14 12 
Ditto a gentleman, - L. 12 10 
4 

51 
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No 6. — — 
Ditto a gentleman, - 


2 — - - 14 19 
Ditto a gentleman, — 3 16 


oe ne 5 13 


| Compariſon between gentlemen and farmers, in their 
profit per cent. on the | gs farms. 1 
. 
No 1. The farmer, — 19 14 © 
The gentleman, TT - 35 0 


0000000 


Superiority of the former, 2 4 4-© 


2. The ban, 5 „„ 
The gentleman, i 9, 


Former ſuperior by - L. 7 0 0 


— 


The fs ©: En LES 


" The gentleman, „„ eS, 2 5 O 


: Former ſuperior by EE -£ 9 4 0 


The farmer, VV 
The gentleman, )) 


Former ſuperior by 35 £ Lo „ 


6. The farmer, e 158 1 0 0 
The gentleman, ) TH, 


: Former fuperior by 
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7. The farmer, 6 17 17 © 
The gentleman, Wo 12 10 0 


Former ſuperior by - =  £.5 7 0 


8. The farmer, 5 8 9 10 0: 
The gentleman, | = "1 0 © 
: Former ſuperior by - 3 1 5 wy 0 


The progrelicn of the farmer 8 farms, in 
order of . is as follows: er 


Ne 3. : 5 4 © 
8 5 - . a 16 © © 
„ "B18 © 
8 — - 5 L. 1419 0 
7 9 „„ e 
2 : „ | - 7 o 14 5 9 


From this little table i is obſervable, that the 
farmer makes better intereft of his money from 


100 acres of the clay foil, all arable, than from 
any of the reſt, 


The next beneficial farm i is the 190 acres all = 


cal 85 ”— 
The third, half graſs and half cable 


Next come the 8) acres of arable, laid down | 


5 to 8 


I fifth in profit is the grazing farm, 8c „ 
acres, 60 graſs, and 20 arable. 5 


The ſixth is the 85 acres all arable, the foil 
light enough for turnips. | 


_ graſs, 
LOR few 


The laſt i is the 60 acres arable laid down to. L 
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A few circumſtances ſhould here be remarked. 
The difference between the two firſt, that is, 


between 100 acres all in graſs or all arable, is 


but 135. per cent. which may, in ſuch a calcula- 
tion, be called an equality; — but this equality 
is in thoſe points only that are reducible to cal- 
culation. In all others the graſs farm has infinite- 


ly the advantage : The labour of the farmer is 
nothing; conſequently he has leiſure to apply to 


whatever other buſineſs he can turn to account; 


which, in many caſes, may be of conſiderable 


importance. He is alſo liable to fewer chances 
and accidents of evil: his profit more ſure, leſs 


dependant on the ſcaſons; and his whole buſineſs 


in every reſpect vaſtly more {imple and eaſy. 


For theſe and many other reaſons, the graſs farm 
claims the preference, notwithſtanding the rank 
above aſſigned: One muſt adhere in calculations 
to figures, deviations unreducible to eſtimate, 
5 muſt de conſidered in another Rem. £ 
The 100 acres half graſs and half arable and 
Ents the 80 arable acres laid down to graſs, are like- 
Vuliſe on a par; that is but 7. per cent. difference, 
For the preceding reaſons, the latter is the muſt 


| benehcial. 


Tue three laſt farms are alſo upon an equality; 
-_ 80 acres, 60 graſs, and 20 arable, one all 


| arable; and the other 62 arable, laid down to 


grals. The laſt certainly the beſt. 


The variations, iu the ſum required to ſtock 7 
- theſe farms, are ſome of them pretty conſiderable; 
theſe do not affect the profit per cent. but muſt 


be regarded in the enquiry, what ſum is requifite 


for ſuch a farm? To have ſquared the calcula- 
tions fo as each ſum might have been the fame, 
might have been done; but the eſtimates would - 
not have been lo genuine, nor would the propor- 

. I 4 185 LOS. 


—— . — ³˙ 
9— eds In . 
— - _— _ CT TT „ > — * 5 —— 1 
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tions between the methods on a given number of 
acres, appear near fo dear as at preſent; a point 
which is not a little uſeful. 

181. 4s per cer“, which is the greateſt profit 
made in any of theſe farms is not conſiderable; 
not ſo rich indeed as I think it oaght to be; 
but this ſcale of farms I do not think fo profitable 


in themſelves as the ſucceeding ones; but herein 
! may be miſtaken. 


The progreſſion of the gentleman' 8 farms, in 5 


55 the order of profit, is as follows: 


WR JT arable - 


10 8 


| No. 4. 8 7 f- | 
6 - - 28 ̃ ap 
3 — — 4. 15 10 
. - - — 4. 14 3 

8. - - £ 13 16 
* 5 — „ 1 13 8 

. - - 4. 12 10 

2. 5 „ - L., 12 0 
2 5 ＋ 9 13 


86% „% 


From this ſcale it is very apparent that the 50 
a acres cultivated in cabbages and lucerne, 
are much the moſt beneficial farm, even more 
advantageous than 100 acres of graſs, which | is 
ſecond. 
Eighty acres all arable, but laid down to FRY 
come next; and are a freſh proof of the great 
benefit of gral farms to gentlemen, 
g, $, and 2, arc N alike - 
| 100 acres, half and half — 


arable; but the very mention of the laſt, in 


: ch the gentleman is neceſſarily under fo many. 


diſadvantages not to be eſtimated, is ſufficient to 
tell 3 


that is, - 
80 acres, "a grals 
- and 100 acres of clay, all 
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tell us that ſhould be rejected: the Go graſs and 
20 arable I ſhould prefer, having to much leſs 
labour, and fewer chances agaiuſt it 

Ne 7. and 2. that is, 80 acres all light arable, 


and 60 laid down to graſs, are likewiſe upon a 
par: there can therefore be no compariſon be- 


tween them; the latter muſt in | every Poet be 
preferable. 


The :2 acres cultivated in carrots and lucerne, 


are the leaſt beneficial of any, (under the cir- 


cumſtances recited in that eftimate) : but this 
proceeds from fo large a ſum of money being 
expended on fo ſmall a tract of land; thoſe ve- 
getables, in a due proportion to the ſtock, will 

hereafter be found as beneficial as moſt, and to 
yield a profit much ſuperior to that of the com 


mon farmer. I did not ſtrike out the calcula- 


tion, that gentlemen might ſee that they are not 
| to reaſon too much by analogy in tillage farms, 


and to conclude that, becauſe go acres are very 


profitably employed upon a large cate, that 50 | 


: may be equally fo on a ſmaller. 


It is evident that the joint 8 of cab- 
bages and lucerne to the feeding of cattle, is a 
moſt profitable farm to a gentleman, and from 


the ſimplicity of the bulinets, being drawn as it 


were to one point of buying and ſelling, (an 
object of great importance to a gentleman) is 
open to few objections, and chances of being 


Cheated and deceived, as any tillage farm can be, 


for the deduction of 27 per cent. on the labour 
in theſe. improved farms, anſwering at leaſt a a 
N principal part of the objection: s relative to that 
quarter ; and the ſimplicity of the buſineſs 2 . 


them, in compariſon with a corn one, removis 


many others, leave theſe farms very beneficial 
ones: Here is no ſeed to buy, and to truſt 
3 | th Wou gh. | 
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through ſervants hands—no critical ſeaſons to be 
caught in ſowing, reaping, harveſting, &c. where 
a ſmall loſs in labour 1s attended with great con- 
ſequences : — and almoſt all the labour that is 


required, is in a pretty regular path, and open 


to few impoſitions. In the buying and ſelling 
cattle, the gentleman certainly is inferior to the 
common farmer; but then he is equally fo in 
gra's farms, which every one who occupies, whe- 


ther gentlemen or farmers, find ſo greatly pro-; 


fitable: In one word, I cannot but recommend 
the cabbage and lucerne farm to a gentleman, 
preferably to any of the reſt. „ 
The next profitable farm to a gentleman is 
that which is all graſs: in theſe he nearly equals 
the farmer in thoſe points not reducible to cal- 
culation, as well as in ſuch as are to be eſtimated. 


No gentleman, if he is in heſitation whether to 
farm or let it alone, need to fear a graſs one; 


he cannot (1 might almoſt fay) loſe by it, but he 


may make very conſiderable profit. I know not 


by what means or in what fund he will be able 
to make 17 per cent. of his money; and at the 


ſame time, build only upon common foundations, 
following a profeſſion which is known to be pro- 


road; — 


fitable, and depending upon no novelties; I think 
he may be contented, and truſt to agriculture as 
ſecurely as ſo many do to commerce, for much 


leſs but more hazardous profits. 


There addreſs myſelf to ſuch men as reject the 


idea of purſuing any thing out of the common 
who would much rather farm in the 


common ſtile for 10 per cent. than upon new im- 
provements for 20. Such people, it is true, have 


but little that is rational in them, but we muſt 
addrefs even that little: — To thoſe who are 
ſenſible that the world is not yet arrived at its 
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higheſt perfection in huſbandry, and that prac- 
tices may be profirable though new, we may ven- 


ture to uſe a different language, and calculate 
| lucerne and cabbages, for inſtance, to yield a 


more conſiderable profit than wheat or turnips. 
But the utility of theſe vegetables, as well as 


ſome others of the ſame kind, is by no means 
ideal; though not common in every part of Eng- 


land, yet they have been cultivated, and in lar, ge 
too, with great ſucceſs by many. 


In the next claſs I made, viz. No 5, 8, and 
3, the more graſs we find in a farm, the more 

profitable it is; a new proof how important it is 
to gentlemen to prefer that to all common huſ- 

bandry: the ſame obſervation is applicable to 


No , and 2. 


In the compariſon between the gentleman ad : 
the farmer, the reader will find freſh inſtances of 


the ſuperiority of graſs to arable, for gentlemen” n- 
: culture, : 


J CHAP 


— —— — 
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CHAP. XXII. \ 


| of the moſt advantageous method f a aber of any 
ſum from your. to 1000/7. in farming. 


Cannot enter on any chapter, without pre- 
I viouſly remarking what numbers of variations 
I am in each obliged to make, that are too in- 


cConſiderable for particular explanations: Now, 
cone part of thele papers ending where the Pr Bika ; 


begins——the laſt chapter, for inſtance, extends 
to 7001. and even higher than that ſum ; and 
the preſent one begins, as it were, with 
700 J. hence the reader may ſay, why is a varia- 
tion made between a man who farms with yoo]. 
and another with 150/.——This is very true: 
and l feel the force of the objection; but when 


ſhould variations be made? Muſt none come 


into the account but ſuch marking ones as thoſe 


of 1000 J. and 100 J.? Colours may be mixed fo 

; as to be difficult to pronounce upon; and ſo as 

the eye, though not deſcription, can ſeparate. 
It is the ſame with ſuch an aicending ſeries m1 


aminat preſent. 


8 5 One bund. ed and ſeveny. acres, arable, the — 


clay or loam. 


1 call this fm eral. but 176 acres of it are 
the arable part; and I ſuppoſe 10 acres of graſs . 


about the houſe, for the utility of convenience: 


Such variations are too inconſiderable to notice. 


Seck. 
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Stock. 
Kent, Sc. 


170 Acres, at 19s. . 144 10 


Tythe, at 4s. = 2 18 
Rates, &c. 45. — 28 18 


Live Stock, 


6 Hes. - go © 
1 


a  - ” 00 


— 202 6 Oo 


© 


Implements. 


: One waggon, WE, £ 25 0 
5 2 Carts, 5 24 -W- 
FF 414 
A pair of harrows, 4 10 


Too rollers, | - 4 
Harneſs for 6 horſes, os + 

| ; 20 Sacks, e — 3 
Sundry ſmall articles, 1 
1 furniture, — 20 


— 


000000000 


193 1060 


Seed and 2 


Four mt on 40 acres 
EL of wheat land, "6 32 
* „ „ „ 96. 
Water-furro wing. 2 
Three earths on 40 acres 


of ſpring corn and, 24 Wy. 


7 
— 
* 


4 6 


+ 
'I 
. 
1 
4 „ 
14 
4 
A 
f 
i 
T5 
Y 
9 
1 
"of 
** 
4 1 
* 
5 
1 
, 
; 


« . 
| — 
N 


— — — 


Carry over, L 79 0 


— 


Z.... 


— 


— 


— - - 
— 
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| Brought over, L. 79 
Seed, — — 20 
Clover ditto, 8 
Sowing, — . 
Water-furrowing, 1 
Two earths on {49 acres of 
bean land, — "26 
Seed, — „5 
Sow ing, 8 . 
Water furrowing, * „ 
| Harrowing 40 acres, 2 


00000 
0000 


0 000:0- 
l 00000 


o 497 © 6 


Labour. 


2 One earth on 40 acres of 
„ wheat land; -'--- . 
| Harrowing, | „„ 
Soma. 7 --: 
Water- Furrowing, | 
Weeding, 


Reaping and harveſting, | 


d OC 


| MS... £ "12 | „ 
| 5 Thraſhing the crop, 3 . 


quarters per acre; 120 


at BS. = - 12 9693 


6640. 


146 © Wy 


— 


ca over, yy 31 


0 > 643. 0:6 


* The preceding ber 8 n crop ſtands 1 
ſecond year, which is effected by his ſowing the 
wheat on the fallow inſtead of the clover, as he 


perhaps might not ſow beans, It is to be remem-_ 


bered that farmers are deſirous — of fallous — 
when they are Fu for — e 


| Carrying = | 
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Brought over, C. 31 © © 643 0 6 
Carrying out 10 qrs. at a 


ff. day, 1 4 0 4 
Three earths on 40 acres SC 

: of ſpring corn land, 6 0 0 | 

_ Harrowing, „ S.3S 0 3 
JJ 
Water-furrowing, e ©. — 
Mou ing and dh at 8 e 9 
45. 0 0 | ; 
Thraſhing 4 qrs. per acre, | 1 5 4 
PPV at 15. $0. 0 ©-::-- | — 
Carrying out 3o acres of 3 5 4 


barley, 4 qrs. per acre, 
120 qrs. 12 qrs. at 


'0-- 


mie, a mn , A . 
= Three earths on 40 acres 
e _ of bean land, „ "0 "oi - 
5 Water 3 3 3:0 
| Hand-hoeingonce, at 65. 12 0 
Horſe. —. 3 n V 
. 3 ( 
; Reaping and harveſting at „ 
Thraſhing 3 qrs. per _ 
120 quarters, at 15. 6 0 -: 
_ Carrying out 9 qrs. at „ 
time, 2 men 1 day, 1 8 0 


Chopping and raking 40 
aeres of wheat ſtubble, 3.0 . 
Carting ditto home, 8days, . 

5 men, 2 0 

dee 20⁰ perches mM 

. 5 


Cany o over, £ l 18 2 
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Brought over, /. 118 2 © 64.3 © 6 


Carting the earth, 600 
loads into the farm yard, 
20 load a day, and 3d. 


a load filling, and 15. 
50 a day driving, 10 


days, 65. 3d. 5 


46 Head of cattle, at 12 


load, 312 loads mixing 
with 600 of earth, 912, 
l... — 


Carting 912 loads on to the 


land, 20 a day, 45 days, 


35. a ſcore, or day, fill- 


ing and f. preading, and 


I 5. 3d. driving, 45. 3 d. 


Mowing and making 10 
atrcres of graſs into "Rays 
MS i» 


Carting ditto en and 5 


ſtacking 3 . of 7 


men, at 15. 


. cutting 5 buſhels of chaff 


per week, 2 months, 
400 buſhels, at 2 d. 


Cuarting faggots, SO. 1 : 
The preceding work I cal- 
culate to employ the 


0 
A . 5 
2 | 


- _ 
may therefore ſuppoſe 8 
40 days employed in 


” bringing 1 


the neareſt own, 2 men : 


3 day, Py 


1anure from _ 


oO 5 © 
14 9» ©: 


—..._—_— 


| Carry over, £ 143. 11 'S 645 0 . 


N. R. This 
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Brought over, {.143 11 
N. B. This is work which 
does not require fine 
weather, but may be. 
done when tillage can- 
not go on. Otherwiſe 
285 days, out of 312, 
would be too large an 
allowance, as a few 
trifling jobs are not 
taken into the account. 
Sundry ſmall articles of 
work, to the amount of 


# boy at 60. — ; 9 O 


5 643 © 6 


O 
4 of, 152 11 5 
Suppoſe the farmer earns, 120 © 

Sund, ns articles. 925 

h 8 IS LY 
Wear and tear, = ö 

Parket expences, - 3 0 0 

40 Loads of manure, 10 o o 


- Caſh in hand to anſwer in- 


cidental erpences, 50 o 


: Vas 3 wy 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
. Expences. E 
Rent, &c. - — 202 6 "0. 
Seed for 40 ACTES of woot, . 
33 40 of clov cr, and 40 


OO O 


of beans, = - - :04 0 
Labour, 2 - ER” 140 1 
Sundry anacks, „ = B 


| Produce. | ES 5. d. 


120 Quarters of unt, 4240 


0 8 
120 Quarters of barley, a 363; „ 0-0; 
©. $20 Quarters of beans, at 32 s, 1920 0 
20 Cows, VV 
PT» _ 628 0 0 
U» 185 0 7 
„„ - | 


The profit of this un is 21 J. 75, per cent. : 
which is certainly conſiderable: The buſineſs, 
though large, is yet ſimple, and conducted upon 


a 1 x | 


an advantageous plan. Theſe proportions of 40 9 


acres of wheat, 40 of ſpring-corn, 40 of clover, 
and 40 of beans in drills, are very beneficial, 


with the aſfiſtance of 10 acres of graſs. The 85 


heat and beans yield plenty of ſtraw for litter, 
and allo of ſtubble for ſpreading. in the farm- 


-yud 
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yard to convert into dung, at the ſame time that 
it keeps the cows dry, and warm lodged all 
winter: the barley and oats afford ſtraw for 
feeding the cows in winter, and the graſs, hay 
both for them and the horſes. The clover and 
the after-feed of the graſs are an ample proviſion 
for the cows and horſes in ſummer : In @ word, 
all parts of a farm of this ſize afford to each 
other a mutual aſſiſtance. 


account of having a winter ſtock for the ſtraw : 

Allotting 20 cows to be principally fed upon 
clover, will alarm many farmers not uſed to 
ſuch huſbandry ; all I can fay to them is, that 


I know many farms whereon dairies of cows are 

kept, that have not a ſingle acre of graſs; but 

the 10 acres in the farm in queſtion is a full 
anſwer to ſuch objections, as the farmers, in ſuch. 
countries as admit but a partial uſe of clover, 


allow it to be an excellent food for cows, if the) 


are lodged every night in a natutal graſs field. 
However the objection, even if it had weight in 
general, would have none here, as the great 
point is the product of the clover, which will not 
21 yield lefs than I have ſtated, be it managed as it 


may: and, in breeding countries, there is no 


rs neceflity of apply ing it to the dairy * 
Pn 4 - 5 s account of this farm will be 
Yo follows: 


— WW 


— 


8 Fbe adi dock . that I have 


, left. out houſe keeping in this account: It is now 


time to drop that article, for reaſons too nu- 
| merous to inert: It. is too various now to calcu- 


late. 


5 Stock. 


I ſhould remark 
that I make cows the ſtock, and not ſheep, upon 


: 
4 
o 
1 
* 
: 


- r 


: £ — r r 8 * 2 
— n 2 8 _ —_— a -— "i 1 LES 
— — 1 > -- I - og a _ 


r — — K PP * 


„CVͥ 8 
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Stock. # 


Rent, &c. — 1 — "SOS 
Live ſtock, as before, - 193 
Implements, „„ 101 
Seed and tilape, . - | - 146 
Labour, - 3 73 
„% =: 400 0. 
| eee | 


4 


6 © 
10 0 
1 
5:0: 


Sundry articles, ES 54 


— 


£922 1 13 11 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT: 
 Expences N 4 


Rent, &c. 0 a "- 


; Seed, 8 15 „ 


. on 
Labour, . „„ 
| Sundry articles, = - = = 8 


4 495 5 


— 
Expences, „„ 


6 


495 19 5 


132 


0 7 


45 18 © 


The 
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_ The gentleman receives 147. 75. per cent. for 
his money in this farm, which is as much as he 
has reaſon to expect from any arable one, ma- 
naged in the common form: but let it always be 
remembered that his diſadvantages in theſe are 
numerous, beſides that of tabour deducted in his 
account. If all of them were reducible to eſti- 
mate, the remaining profit would be found of 
wondrous lightneſs : The ſingle article of la- 
bour gives the farmer, in the account of this ; 
farm, 71. per cent. ſuperio ority, Which is a vaſt. 
: difference. e 


No 2. 
V. ai ion n the fo fe. 
: One hundred ic ten acres arable. e ful High 


; enough for tur nips. 


5 The ten acres s of this farm 1 ſuppoſe f to ; be ” 
g — 8 5 


> <— 


Sik. 
| Rent, 
Rent of 100 Acres, mm 
a6: = 99 0 © 
Tythe, at . 5 " 2 
| Rates, & at 85 8 19 . 
1 1 F 
„ 5 
Four horſes, - I. 60 © 0 
20 Cows, ff. 1 20-8 
50 Hcifers or deere, — 5 8 . 2 


Carry over, 5 540 12 7 05 
1 Implement» 
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Brought over, L. 549 12 © 


Implements. 


A waggon, - L. 25 


Two carts, 1810 


To ploughs, 3 


Harnels, - 5M 8 


Harrows and rollers, 4 


Sacks, 3 = 4 
Dairy furniture, 12 


Sundry {mall articles, YT 


0 0 oOo Oo 00 


©a0000000 


Seed * alles | 


Four earths on 25 acres of 


= wheat land, 1. 20 
Seed, 555 
Sowing, %% nn 
Water- furrowing, SS. 


| Tuo earths on 25 acres of 
ſprin 8 corn land, 10 


Seed, i 
Sowirig, 00 „ 
Seed clover, VV 


Sowing, 5 — 


Rolling, EY 
__Water- furrowing, 2 
One carth on 25 acres of 


5 

Harrowin 8. ol 
0 

0 


fallow, 3 5 


Seed 25 acres of turnips, 


5 


| 


GO 


2 0 0 O O O z 


G 


Labour. 


One earth on 25 acres 1 


wheat land, „„ 


e ; . * 


8s 3 © 


— 


5 0 e 1 3. 


Sowing, 
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Brought over, 4 k 
Sowing, "ONT 
Harrowing, - 

. Wate r- furrowing, — 
_ Wecding, | 
Reaping and har rve eftin 8, at 

FF — 27 
Ticraihing tiie crop, 3 ars. 
Per acre, 75 5 drs at 2 C. 7 
Carrying out 10 qrs. at a 
time, call it $ journ eys, © 
Three earths on 25 acres 
of ſpring- corn land, 
Sowing, — — 

Harrow in, 

Water-furrow ing, 
Nang, 

Scwing clover, 
e and harveſting | at 


„ 
WSD 


A 


kt 
— 
4 


* 


"= 68 08 1 


Thraſhing the crop, 4 rs. 


per acre, 100 ꝗrs. at 16. 50 


Carrying out 18 acres of 

= | barley, 72 qrs. 12 at a 

time, 6 journeys, 

, Five earths on 25 acres of 

umi land, 6 

Sowing, . ** 
0 
8 


0 
do 


Harro wing, = 0 
Hand- .hoeing, at 75 1 
Drawing the turnips and 
L "OR them home, at 


72 1 US 


* making, carting, 
and ſtacking 10 acres s of 


graſs, „ 4-19 


CO 
Lg 


O S O80 


8 


on. vs O : 


Carry over, 16 2, 16 9 704 33 : 
5 ST 5" 


704 


— — 


<C utting 


— - — 4 . ” uh " 2 3 m 
* Dmg — — — 8 7 " 8 _ =- 4 N — —_ ry 7 * 

. Det. " , 54 eats £3. < & * — IT = I 7 TT .-» 9 8 o - x dh es FR * » * 7 k N — W 2 a = — — - 
— — hone oe ==" : 2 _ * a S 8 - PA nd : _ - k : + 2,5 Ex 9% E— n - 
— _—__ - > 2 - — wy __ Fa "+ © l b — 1 — = . _ — * . — — 

— — — 7 _ 2 — 8 — A * 6 < * 2 
> > "I: => - — . 2 7 . — ol 1 OA - ——— E - g = >: LE 2» — 
— — — * . = — - * * 8 = - r — 5 

* = is FS — bs _ _ ks. IT — —ͤ—ü—7¼ö — "ew - > - — — — —— — -- S. — - a — 2 — 5 BY 


— — — 


- — — — a 
"—— -: h 


— 
my 2 * - 2 — 
I 9 — 


3 ms 


N — — ” — 3 
O_o een ee — 2 — — — — 
= N 
_ ho ne. cots — — - 
. 5 : 


— 
— 


— 2 


a 8 x * " Si . 
ay ES. ot — — — — — — 
4 7 p * 8 = * 1 — 
* 7 > N o - * 
> — * * „85 2 — 
Þ 4 2 og” Kere > — - 


.- a * va \ * * — 
— — 2 7 8 - 


2 


— 2 
>} * 


— 
. 
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9 704 1 3 


Brought over, L. 63 15 
Cutting 300 buſhels of 
chaff, - 1 
Chopping. &c. &c. 25 | 
acres of ſtubble, 1 x7 6 
Carting home, e e 
Carting faggots, „ 
Ditching 130 perches, 6 10 0 
Carting the earth, 390 
loads to farm yard, 20 a 
day, 3d. a load and 1s. 
34.driving, lay 20 days, e 
65. 2d. - 6 5 8 
6 Head of cattle at 12 N 
loads, 8 16 loads, 1206 
15 in all: mixing at id. 5 © 6 
Carting 1206 loads, and 
1 35. a ſcore, 
34. driving, 45 
| Fe: 60 days, - 12 15 0 
8 Sundry ſmall articles, 9 o o 
355 5 1% 10 3 
%%ͤ% ü ˖˙* 055: 
„% nw a — 0 103 
 Sundry articles. | 
Shocing, and wear and 
8 1 8 9 
Market expences, „„ 
-- a6 Loads of raw, r 
_ Caſh) in hand, — << 0. 0 
— — 8 o o 
L. $87 11 6 


ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
= EXpences. - - . I 


Rent, &c. . — — 127 1 
50 Heifers, | Wn — 1 2 8 | 
Seed, - s 8 30 12 
Labour before, . 95 10 * 

Add for Deakin and 

carrying out 6 buſhels 

per acre more wheat, 

and 1 quarter more 

8 „„ TT QT) 


I © 5 


| 
\O 
S) 
© 
O w 


wiovoloooo a [© los 


Sundries, = I” > 


Produce. EO ea 
25 Acres of wheat, 04 qrs. - }--0 
18 Acres of barley, 90 * EI; 1 7 
2 
0 


| 


20 Cows, - „ 
nn  -  - | 266. 


! 
Un 
MD. 
Mm - 
ho | 


_ Expences, 


hem. - -  :- 3 6 


8 Profit, 1 : | - 5 = 5 Lo $5 


The capital pays I 51. 6s. per cent. 


Up on this account I ſhould W that the 
: = ſhould not be ſurpriſed at this variation in 
the value of the crops, as the luperior quantity 5 
of 


— 


- 4 
Wn 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
"I 
T { 
1 
1 
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of manure makes it neceſſary to raiſe the pro- 
ducts. Half this farm is every year manured 
at the rate of 24 loads per acre. The gentleman's 
account 1s as follows : | 


Stock. C4 
Rent, Kc. - 5 
Live ſtock, - + 8 
Implements, — = 85 
Seed and OS „„ os 
-- Labour, - py 107 10 3 
=7 jor cont. = ab IF... ©: 


aw ON 
2 0 00 N. 


en i rae, — 136 3 
„—WWĩ m @.-0 


Low 8 6 


— — — ; 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


 Expences. : 5 1 * . = 


Rent, 8c. DW. 3 37 120 


1 co Heifers, — | - | - 85 250 0 0 . | 


nm e 7 
%%% T9 OS 
27 per cent. oo. '» BY 


Sundries, | pr OE | — a | - : | 38 1 : 


The fame, % 


E Intereſt, > LM — * 


Profft, . OE 1 


The copia Pays 101. 25, per cent, 
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Ne. 


Variation the ſecond. 


One hundred and 20 acre, all gr afs. 


| Stock. | 
Rent, Ge. 


: Rent of 120 acres, £: 120 | 
- Tythe, „ 5 24 
Rates, &c. at 45 2 4 


Implements 


One finall three wheeled. 
Curt, ; 


4 Sundries including harneſs, 6 


. 168 0 0 


Live fuck 


1 Horſe, We + 15 N 
120 Steers, 3 . EY 6000 © 


n 


Le. 


100 perch of 4 and 
Om It on to the land, 


| Carry over, 1 15 


* - 


„ 


Sundry 
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Brought over, C. 15 © © 796 
Sundry ſmall articles, 


GUIDE. 


4.0.0 


NE 19 


Suppoſe the farmer earns 
as before, 


„* 


8 149 articles. 


O ö 


O 


: - 


0 


Shoeing, and wear and 


_ rear, 


Market expences, 
Caſh in hand, 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


Rent, &c. 


120 Steers, 
Labour, 


1 Sundries, 


120 Fat ſteers, at & 87 


| : — 


nt. 


A 


1. 1 


57 1 


30 


O 
'» 


Eee. 


. 168 


” 
„„ 
„ 


O 


eO ow” 


£ —ç 


0000 


O DA 


© 


Prod ucr. 
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Ih be capital pays 20 J. 14 5. per cent. which is 
a new proof of the great benefits reſulting from 
graſs farms. The gentleman's account of this is 
as follows : i 

Stock. . 


Rent, &c. — - 168 
Implements, - - 13 
Live ſtock, V 615 
Labour, - TY EH. 
— 4 8 


O 
0 
O 


000 


— 
A ED 


£.852 75 o 


| ANNUAL ACCOUNT. | 

J ES. 168 0 0 

120 Steers, 55 h 
7 


„ 


— 


| 'The ſame, So WP | 7 „ 960 O 88 
i <7. 


„ En L. 165 1 ' 0 
„ 3 
E 


Profit, E 


| The capital pays 191. gs. per cent. 
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No 3. 


7 aria tion the third. 


One Ok and ten acres arable, the fol clay or 


loam, and laid dun to grafs 


This, like the preceding farms, is called an 
arable one, but I ſhould remark that ten acres 
are ſuppoſed to be old graſs. I ſuppoſe all the 
arable unſown by the preceding tenant; and, 
for the fake of variations in the calculation, hall 
throw the whole * into one view. 


Sek. 
| Rem, Se. 
Oo 110 acres, at TIA '£ 93 — 
Tythe, at 45. . 18 14 0; 
Rates, Me. at 45. e 14 © 
— — 130 18 0 
— Live ll. 5 1 
„ 1 60 SL | E- 
% ets 8 ; 
2 Carts, 5 5 24 0 © 
2 Ploughs, „„ 
Harrows and Rollers, 3 10 © 
5 — 2 articles, 7 5 0 © 
1 4¹ 13 0 


Carry over, 14 232 11 1 


Sod - 
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Brought over, C. 232 1100 


Seed and tillage. 


Four earths on 25 acres of 


ſpring-corn land, £.20 0 
Seed, = - 12 10 


Songs, 0 
N Water-furrowing, SL 
Harrowing, — 1 
Rolling, 1 
Graſs ſeed for 25 acres, "WM 
— 5 - I 


— 


eO 


Labour. 


| Six earths on 75 acres of 


— u 0 


Mowing and ee 25 
acres of {pring coy, at 
1 "8 0 
Thraſhing the crop, 4 ars. _ 
per acre, 100 qrs. at 15. * . 
Carrying out 18 acres of 
barley, 72 qrs. 12 at a 


time, 6 journeys, 0 12 : 


. Mowing, making, canting; 
and ſtacking, 5 acres of 


=. — 2 WY 


* O a. Q 


| — 61 14 


1 


Sundry mal articles, 2 IM 


— 


— — — "A 
228 — 
— 6 3 24.6 


S 
— — 


= 
5 


— — ao 


1 Harrowing, „ 


0 

o 18 

FT 8 
I 
3 


5 Mowing and 3 at : 5 
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Brought Over, 8 320 17 3 


Sundiy articles. 


Shoeing, and wear and 
dear, - - £810 
Caſh in Bend, . . - 200 


0 5 
9 


e 8 


Firſt year's expences, = 


Second year. 
| Rent, Nc. 8 . 


Seed for 75 acres, L. 3) 10 


Grafs ſeeds ditto, 5 7 8 


5 Cows, and — Kn pet 
ture, N 5 4 5 


£354 5 40 3 


. 8 
„„ 


Labour, 


3 Mowing, : making, and 


ſtacking 25 acres of 


new-grals, - {nn ©o 


| Three . on Ly 5 acres, 1 
. Sowing, 5 "= - : 


Sowing graſs ods, 0 
W ater-furrowing, = 


15 Thraſhing, 4 qrs. per acre, 


3-0 qs. M1: - 0... 


— 140 10 0 


8 over, 1 61 18 


6 271 8 


Carrying 
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Brought over, /. 61 18 6 291 
Carrying out 67 acres of 

barley, 268 qrs. 12 at a 


time, 23 journeys, 2 6 © 
Sundry {mall articles, „ 30 0 


5 67 14 6 
Farmer earns 12 0 © 


Sundry articles, 5 3 


8 © 


Second year 8 expences, — £- 330 5s 


g Third or; 4 


" Þ 
| Rent, 7 EY 8 — 130 18 © 
5 18 Home: bred heiftrs, e Jo 


Labour. 


| Mowing, making, and 
ſtacking 75 acres of Os 

.:- new graſs,  — + 31 17 
8 — ſmall articles, 310 0 


Farmer earns, „„ 


Sundry ade. . . T: 6 


= un bear. . 
3 


I  - 


* & 
18 0 = 


o 0 


Carry over, 4 680 


Vol. I. 2 X RE = Mowing, 


18 „ 
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Brought over, 4 680 18 © 


Labour. 


Mowing, making, and . 
ſtacking, r acre hay, o 7 o 
80 Perch of ditching and 
carting earth on to land, 
at 35. " S 120 O 
— ſmall articles 3 10 0 


- "19 oc 
Farmer earns, „„ 6 


: RR £ 


Sundry articles. 7 


 Shoeing, and wear and 
e 3. 
— ſmall three wheeled cart, 7 8 
. Sundries, OW m 2 0 1 


Produce. 


Firſt year. Tn 
72 Quarters of f arly, at 165. L. 57 12 TY 


- Serving year, 4 "4 | 4. 
268 Quarters of barley, - 214 3 
= 
0 


ms Cows, - - 3 1 25 0 
25 Tow of hoy, - %% 7 
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Third year. 0 
5 Cows fold, GSLs 25 


575 Tom of hay, 15855 
16 Fat heifers,  - 12808 
Sale of 3 horſes, implements of ti il- 


&c. my coſt LY - WW» 


O 
ooo * 


= Lok 8 o 


' GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Expence of firſt year, - 1 3 54 


Intereſt, 1 1% 14. 
Expence of ſecond year, 5 
Intereſt, „„ 
Expence of chird year, ">; = bs 

Intereſt, > Www. 


: — of fourth year, 3 on. 


5 : 


; 


0 | 


4 710, 


7 | 


Produce of PR firſt year, 5 1 = FS 
of the ſecond, Vf. 
- of the Wand, 8 


| | Total expene, | | — : | A 7 11% 


0 i 1 


: | Total a neceſſary to ſtock this 


n. . | 4 : . 1045 7 9 


* 2 


1 


O 
5 


0 
10 


o © 5. o NOW 


| \© 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
Expences. 


Thoſe of the fourth . except 
che cart, N - hog —. o O 


0 -£-* 4. 
C»̈ʒñ ß „ 
Expences, — — - 690 0 o 


8 190 0 © 
_—_ 


| * 1 1 5 9 N & + 


The capital pays 181. I 5. per cent. | which 3 
conſiderable. The — s account of this 
farm 1 is as follows : 


8 1 e 5 | J. . 4 ; 


Rent, &c. ST a = 
Live ſtock, „„ „„ | 
.- Implements; = - — 
— Seed 4 Þwa CB. 1 
27 ger cent. 5-0 30-0 


THE FARMER' 


Rent, &c. = 
—_ 
5 Cows, &c. 

- Labour, : = 


"$7 per cen. = 


Sundry articles, 


Res, Ne. 


Heifers, i 


Labour, : „ 
| 27 per cent, 5 | 


Sundry articles, 


- Stvers, © = 
- Labour, 


: wy ag cent. e 


Sundry articles 5 


Second year. 


L. 68 14 6 
13 142 © 


Third year. 


GUIDE. 


ꝙↄ Fourth ear. 
En Rent, — 


. The produce the ſame as ILY 
* 3 


10 


9:09 


6 oy 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Expence of firſt yu 


Intereſt, W 
Expences of ſecond year, - 362 


I 
2 
UI 
— 
ON 
— 
— 


Intereſt, _ 36 
Expences of third 1 yu, F 
Intereſt, 8 49 1 


* of the fourth year, I |; os | 


Total 3 % CO 666 * 


Total — to ſtock, 1 4. 3 7 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. Es 


. T hoſe of the fourthy year, the cart 


excepted, | 8 704 60 
7 125 | | 1 } | 7 
FF. ' JF oe "Ts 


Expences, = „„ 704 t 


8 Intereſt, — 3 | 5 : 5 | 57 : 


Profit, | 5 ; | f 5 4.1 - nf 


The capital pays 151. 94. per cent, 
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Ng. 


Variation the fourth. 


. 10 Ae acres all arable; the fol all light, or 


part Iight and part ft AF. 


This farm 1 ſuppoſe to be either all a light ſoil, 

or part light and part heavy: the firſt to be 
cropped with carrots, and the ſecond with lu- 
cerne, for the joint fatting of cattle ; but I muſt 
remark that thefe are both vegetables which will 


| thrive on various ſoils, carrots on loams only that 


are more inclinable to lightneſs than to heavi- 
_ neſs, and lucerne upon light loams as well as 
clays. But variations of foil are fo great upon 
| ſmall tracts, even in ſingle farms, that it is no 
wild or improbable ſuppoſition to ſtate the lu- 
cerne part of the farm dry and ſound, but ſtiff 
loam; and the carrot part dry and light loam. 


Any dry ſoil, from abſolute ſand to a ſtiffiſh 
loam. will do "for carrots: — but no clays: I 


have cultivated them with great ſucceſs c on a good ” 


7 wheat loam. 
Suck. 
Y Ren, &c. . 
N Rent of 5 3 acres, at at.- 
os a. "£85.33 © 
g Tyne, T 
— &c. Nee. at * T5 a it. 
7, — nr 13 8 


Carry er {7 77 13 0 5 


X 1 Hos © is 
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Brought over, J. 77 13 © 


Live Stock. 


4 Horſes, - 60 oO o 

* Steers, &c. at 51 225 0 0 
Implements. 

G us . 25 0 0 


Two ſmall thiee wheeled 


rt, 1 | 13 
One plough, „ 

HarrowWs, - 2 

_ ”Qcſc"l FF TEE 
8 * final articles, - 


285 0 0 


Ploughirg 15 acres „ 
carrots once with * 


— 80 12 0 
: Seed and 4 village. 1 
Four ploughings, 10 acres : 
of land for wheat, but 5 = 
WWU TY 
jo Water- furrowing, 0 5 0 
: 2 Ploughs on 5 acres oat e 
land, but not ſown, 2 0 0 
Carrot ſeed for 15 acres, en 
at 69. . 410 0 Si 
5 : „ 22 5 
5 Pagbing 38 acres fallow, En 
RB Ou TY. = Þ 0 
Thrice harrowed, 2 6 


Cam o over, Ln 11 „* 6 6 4 0 0 


Wo horſes, 
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Brought over, L. 11 179 6 428 © o 

horſes, and 3 men twice 

in a furrow, acre per 
day, 30 * 4 10 
Hoeing, at 3. per acre, 45 © 
Digging up, at 1/. 15 © 
Carting home, at 5 5. 3 15 
Ditching 50 perches, at 15. 2 10 
Carting 3 loads of earth 

per perch, or 150 loads; 

25 loads a day, 24. a 

load filling, and 15. 3d. 
a day driving, 1 1 6 
Mixing theſe 130 loads 
with 200 of dung in 
j 

Fillng ſpreading, and e 
„ , 40 0 
Carting home faggots, 0 1 0 
1 50 Days employed in 
bringing manure from 
the neareſt market town,  _ 
I load a day, 2 men, 15 0 0 


©0000 


gras. +. x 


Sand articles. 


30 Loads of trau, L. 20 0 0 
7 Shoeing, 2G N 2 - 8 . 
Wear and tear, * 8 
150 Loads of manure, 37 10 0 
Caſh in hand to anſwer i . 
eidental * 0: 0 © 


——  — 


Carry over, £ 96 s o | 560 s 0 


| Keeping | 
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calculated at - 


Brought over, J. 96 8 © 560 6 © 
Keeping 4. horſes a year, 


49 0 0. 


___— 


Total, 


136 8 d 
ES» TR 


Produce the 2 year. 


45 Steers, : at $5. 8 d. 


lows: 


; Rent, —_ 
75 5 Hzifers or ſteers, 


Erpences 


Seed for 38 acres of lucerne, 


| Ditto for I 5 acres of carrots, 


Labour. 


| Two ploughings 38 acres 


3 


ol fallow for lucerne, 
Three harrowings, 


0 


= Re- old for 4 © 


5 Drilling: Coſt ae. a 5 


0 
9 


; Labour | in ditto, at 6 1. 


Four hand-hoeings, at 6 


6/45 1 


Cutting z times, at 15. 64. 8 


and * * at 
1 — 


7 Ploughing 15 acres. fir 5 
en once with four = 


1 TY 


Cuy over, 


” | Raking together, loading 


T5, 


L 00 


The account of the ſecond year will be as fol- 


1 4 d. 
77 13 0 
8 
. 


„ 


2» 


5 L. 468 1 | 


2 | * 8 


. 


2 


can o- 


| horſes. 
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Brought over, J. 71 18 
horſes and three men, 
twice in the ſame fur- 
row, at the rat? of half 
an acre a day, 30 days, 4 10 
Hoeing, at 3 J. per acre, 45 © 


Digging up, 111. 15 0 
Carting home, at 55s. 315 


Ditching 50 perches, T5 
Carting 150 loads of the 


earth into farm-yard, 1 12 


Mixing theſe 150 loads of. 
| earth with 509 loads of 


Aang, 650, at 1 d. + 1a 


Filling, ſpreading, and 


driving away, - #7 © 
Carting home faggots, o 2 


Cutting 6 months chaff for = 


the horſes, — 1 0 


by I 5oLoads manure, brought 


28 before, 5 1 5 R 0 


Sundry fmall 1 of 


Work, including the at- 
tendance on the _ 10 og. 


6 468 11 © 


„%, = ar 


EE Sep Sundry articles. 
As before, 4 6 
,  - 20 0 


6 


1 


1.774 18 0 


Produce 
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Produce of the ſecond Year. 
9 Heifers, A. * 900 © © 


1 write this calculation for the uſe of the fow 
who can form ideas of what the united powers 
of tillage ald manuring can perform; but there 
1s ſo much more done E chis ſmall tract of land 
than ever yet was known, that I do not venture 
it to the reader in the ſame manner as many 


| Other of theſe calculations; but let me remark 


that I am myſelf confident, from the reſult of 
experiments on a ſmaller ſcale, that there is no- 
thing here ſuppoſed but what might, and . 
too, be reduced to practice. 


GENERAL. ACCOUNT. 


ö Expence of the firſt year, — 696 14 
Intereſt, -- 1 
Expence of the ſecond, — 774 18 
: N L. 1506 8 
Produce of the firſt, =- 78 © 
5 : 3 1125 EE 
ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 

: Epen „55 5 d. 
. VV 
114 Heifers or ſteers, ey Eo 1, 
30 Beaſts, - 3 — , vs os 

Seed for 15 acres of carrots, N . 


Carry over, £ 658. 3. 0 
Tg” = 
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Brought over, (. 658 3 0 


Labour. 


Labour on 15 acres of car- 
e . 68 5 
FHorſe-hoeing 38 acres of 

| lucerne four times, 64. 3 16 
Two hand- 3 at 


Cutting four times, at 1 5. 


Raking, loading, and cart- 


m1 6c - 21 © 


5 Ditchin and carting, &c. 


as before, e Is 18 


1 


' 150 Loads manure, 1 0 


| why ==" ſmall articles as 


1 


11 © 


i ons 8 
27 fr m. MES 
Saag articles. 5 1185 


Straw, 5 > 20 0 


| Shocing, and wear and 


=. e 
Manure, - 3 10 


W 
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Produce. 
114 Fat heifers, - J. 798 o o 
30 Beaſts, 3 We 240 © 0 
1 5 1038 0 0 
— M79 
3 120 3 0 
Profit, 4 , „„ * 63 15 ; 0 


The capital pays 10 J. 125. per cent but that 
profit is by no means equal to the ſpirited man- 
ner in which this little farm is cultivated; from 
whence we may venture to conclude, that the 


proportions here ſketched are not ſo advantageous 5 


as the culture will admit: ; nw will be — ſeen 
: from further enquiries. 


N 0. ** 
„ ariation the 22 


Our n * ten acres +; the foll clay, , 


cultivated on . ne cabbages s in a 
_. ; 


Ihe ten acres 1 2 to be graſs near the 1 
bouſe. e 
0 Sock. 


5 Kent, &c. 
Nh Rent of 110 acres, a 
DW +4 99 -S. 3 
| Tythe, at 45. e - 19 16 
Rates, &c. at 47 LS 19 16 > | 
— 138 12 0 


Live f 


cam over, C. 138 12 © _ 
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4 Horſes, 

20 Cows, 

2 Sows, 
70 Beaſts, 


A waggon, 
Two carts, 
Two ploughs, 


| Harrowsand rollers, | 
= Harneſs, 


Sacks, 
8 Sundries, 


5 e fenen, 


Four earths on 2 5 acres a 


wheat land, 
Seed. 
Sowing, 


” Water-furrowing, | 
| Two earths on 25 acres of | 
ſpring corn __ 


= Sowing, 

 Water-furrowing, 

RR _ 3 5 
ON Ys 


| Carry over, L a. 2 


39 
Brought over, C. 138 12 0 
L. 60 
100 
350 


10000 
O00 00 


512 * 


. Implements. 


00000000 


W 


Seed and 2 . 


1 0 0 
1 22 


12 10 i | 
SS. 
OD: 14 | 
"W 7 
* 6 


O 


Farrowing, 


| 1 e 


r 1 
Reaping and harveſting, 8 


| Harrowing, = 
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Brought wm L. 65 3 2 
Harrowing, 5 
One earth on 25 acres ot - 

fallow, = 5 © 
 Water-furrowing, - 1 5 
Seed for 25 acres of cab- 


——— 


© 


6 723 5 © 
O 


8 4 


| Labour, 


One earth on 2 5 acres of. 
Wheat, 4. 1 
Sowing, 0: 

0 
3 


Water furrouing, DE 


Thraſung the crop 3 qrs. 


per acre, 75 qrs. at 25. 7 10 
Carrying out, 8 journeys, 0 16 


Three earths on 2 25 acres of 
_ - ſpring con, 
| Sowing, 5 


Sowing clover, 
Water furrowing, 


TOS and . at 


0 Oo o 5 


"Ws : 
_ 


| Thraſhing the crop, 4 ers. 


Per acre, 100 qrs. at 15. 5 1 8 
9 5 Carrying out 16 acres of 


* 64 qrs. at OY 
time, 5 Journeys, | 0 10 


c over, WY 34 I 


o * 


0 


0 790 17 6 
Four 


— Carting faggots, 


* 
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| Brought over, L. 34 1 O 797 17 6 
Four earths on 25 acres of 


cabbage land, e 
Digging the ſeed bed and 
| ſowing, - " 7 
„ - 6 5 


Four horſe-hoeings, at "TY 2 10 
Two hand-hoeings, at 85. 10 © 
Cutting and carting, at 35. 6 E 2 
Mowing, making, carting, * 
and ſtacking 10 acres 
of grals, _. 4 0 0 
: Chopping, raking, - ala F 
ing 25acresof ſtubble, 3 15 0 
Ditching 150 perch, 7 10 0 
Carting 450 loads, at 9d. 
filling, and 15. 3 d. cart 
ing, 65. 34. oy for 5 
23 days, . 
94 Head of cattle, 1128 
load mixing with a>; 
nin all 1578, at 14. 's * 
Carting 1578 loads, and 
enn, 78 days, 1 
5 16 11 
e 
Cutting chaff, — 0 32 - 
Oy {mall articles, E © o 


00000 


„ 3 15 7 5 
2 . 5 31 1130 
R — 148 6 6 


ca over, E 9 4 0 5 


| Va. L WOES V . 5 "a : 


” 16 Of barley, 72 at 9 i en 


„ * * at 77 155. : — i 542 10 


„„ THE FARMER GUIDE. 

wos ves L. 946 4 © 
Sundry articles. 
| Shoeing, and wear and 
tear, — 1 


40 Loads of ſtraw, 30 
Cath _— © Þ 


80-9 
0 o 0 0 


— 


— —__ 


FI 2 40 
ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


= Rank, is. © > om 

| 70 Beaſts, 9.” | | 350 0 
Seed for 25 acres of Wd 25 of * 
|  ſpring-corn, 25 of clover, and 25 

1 of cabbages, * N 
Labour, = V 

— articles, PL: = 


- „ Produce. : 
5 Acres of wheat, 87 qrs. at 405. 175 0 


20 Cows, — = yoo ©: 


Expe ders 55 „ 715 18 


„„ 


Meg + + mb 
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Capital pays 15 J. 8 s. per cent. which is a very 
_ conſiderable profit to a gentleman in whoſe ac- 
count 27 per cent. is charged upon all labour, 

and proves ſtrongly the great advantages of this 
culture. The change from eſtabliſned modes, 
is not very great, being only in one crop out of 
four; but yet it is a change, and for that reaſon 


ve muſt not ſuppoſe a common farmer to have 


any thing to do with it. This is the advantage 


of the gentleman; he, from the enlargement of 
his views, may be ſuppoſed to know very ſoon 
the ſucceſs that any where attends a new practice, 
and from the account, may judge of the proba- 
| bility of its being beneficial upon his land: 
Whatever ſucceſs attends him, the neighbouring 5 
farmers will copy him ſo very ſlowly, that father, 
fon and grandſon, muſt ſucceed on the ſame 
land before their neighbours will come into the 
| ſcheme. It was fo with clover, turnips, and, 1 
doubt not, was once fo with wheat, _ will be 
ſo with cabbages N will however . their 5 
| "0" mW. 


No i | 


Fa ariation the rb. 


. One hundred a ten acres arable; the fail lighr, i 


 cultruated pen mmproved Principles; carrots in a 
_ conſe. | 


The ten acres 1 fats as in the laſt farm, 


- -."-- a. graſs near the houſe : The courſe [throw | - 


the arable into, is 1. carrots; 2. barley, 3. 
_ clover; 4. wheat; which is beyond doubt for 


. 995 lands an * 1 one. 


1 One earth on 25 acres of 
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Stock, 


Rent, &c. as in the laſt farm, 
Live ſtock, ditto, — 
Implements, ditto, 5 


Seed and tillage. 


On 25 acres of wheat as 


„ 


138 12 0 


31 © 0 


72 13 0 | 


before, 5 * 34 7 6 
Ditto on 25 of ſpring. corn, 30 O 


Seed for 25 acres of car- 


10 


—. „„ 
Labour, 


wheat, — > Ry I 
Sowing, „„ 
— 3533 0 
Water furrowing, „„ 
Weeding, 1 
Reaping and harveſting, 7 
Thraſhing, 3 qrs. per acre, 

„„ 200 8 
Carrying out 8 journeys, a] 
Labour as before on 25 


acres of ſpring corn, 16 8" 


One earth on 25 acres 
of carrot land, trench 
ploughed with 4 horſes, 
3 men half an acre a 

5 day, „ b 7 

Soving, „„ 8 0 


7 10 


8 


Carry over, 7 45 


s 


079 26 | 


 Harrowing, 


Brought over, . 45 
 Harrowing, O 


Hand hoeing, at 1 75 
Digging up, 25 
Carting home, at 5 5. 6 
Mowing, making, &c.10 
acres of gals, 4 © 
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O O GOR 
o 0 O 


89 


Chopping, &c. &c. 25 acres 


of ſtubble/, 3 15 
Labour on ditching, cart= 
ing, and re- carting, as 
. before, . 12 1 
Carting faggots, a 
Cutting chat, - 
Sundry ſmall articles, 


© 


l 
| 0 08 
7 
0020 


8 
_—_ 
0 


77 . . | 1 — : 85 5 : 74 $ 


| Sundry artic les. 
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0795 2 6 


- The ſame as in n laſt farm, a 35 0 0 


4 1139 8 3 + 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


| Expences. e 75 


_ Seed. for 25 acres of ee 25 of © 
ſpring corn, 25of cover, and 28 


of carrots, 45 52 „„ 37 10 


V 5 
Sundry articles as before, Ea 45 1 


N Labour, 


= 4 


2 70 Walls. 1 Bs 35 0 


0 


rs Dae £. 350 7 
TE 3 . Hodice 


9 | 


* : 
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Produce. CE ©: 


1 Acres of wheat, 87 1 qrs. at 405. 175 © © 
25 Acres of barley and oats, 125 qrs. — 
deduct 36 oats, "op at _ 2 4 8 


70 Beaſts, -_ — 630 0 o 
20 Cows, we 1 100 0 00 
| „ 1 "4. © 
Expences, - „ 2 * 9 
| . . ” | | 145 16 IF 
| Intereſt, 5 pM . — 5 8 56 19 0 2 
Profit, : 8 = 8 5 _ £ ” 7 3 


» 
, 


The capital pays, 121. 115; a — not 3 E 
to the expence of the culture which is ſo great as 
to deduct much from the benefit of the practice: 


I have elſewhere remarked, that carrots are cul- _ 


tivated to prodigious profit in the neighbourhood 
of Woodbridge in Suffolk, where three hoeings 


are executed for 155. and the crop drawn for 


much leſs than I have ſuppoſed; but I mean to 


extend theſe eſtimates to all light ſoils, though 
not ſands; and upon loams the hoeing and 
_ diggings muſt be more expenſive than on a looſe 
ſandy foil. I ſhall, in the next place, preſent a 
calculation of the carrot culture in a courſe, 
under the ſuppoſition of the work being done 


much cheaper, though not quite lo low, : as where 
it has been 0 __ cſtabliſhed. | 


Ne g. 
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No 8. 


Variation the . 


One hundred and ten acres, the foil light, culti- 
vated with carrots, in a courſe at a lower eu- 


Pence. 
§ ek. 


Rent, fee. as before, - 


_ Liveſtock, ditto, - e 


Implements, ditto, 3 


Seed and tillage, ditto, EY 


3 Labour on the W dit- 


to, L. 36 11 


0 Ditto labour on | hiny; ſtub- 
ble, manure, Me. _&c. 


VVV 
_  Ploughing carrot land as e 
before, % ͤ ù ö 7 10 | 
Sowing, VVV 
3 "vat. Oo . 5 6 

; Hand-bocing at 205, 25 0 

Digging at 10s. 12 10 


1. $4. 


5120 © 
"Pp 


71 17 


. W _ i © 2 5. 


| 5 RY 
a7 per eu. 5 EE 


2; 


Sundry articles, as before, 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 
Expences. e 


Rent, &c. * OS 138 12 © 
Eo. RR EE. 1 HY 
N Seed, 5 5 - e 37 10 © 
Labour, 8 - ef! 23 3 
— WES. it, hg 


L190 5 3 


Produce. Rt d. 


” The ame as before, FF 


Bed, - 555 52 19 T7 


O 
3 
22518 9 
O 
9 


| The capital pays 1 66 r cent. which great 5 

profit is a proof that carrots, not appearing in 

the preceding calculation ſo advantageous as 
cabbages, has not been owing to any deficiency 
in the value of the crop, but to the height of the 
 Expences at which I am obliged io eſtimate the 

labour, and to theſe high prices I muſt adhere, 

or my readers not accuſtorned to the culture 


would often find their prone” med. leſs ou | 
- raul ſtate. 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 
or THIs CHAPTER. 


Stock requifite for the preceding far Ms. 


Ne x. One hundred and ſeventy 
acres arable; the foil clay or 


loam, - po” 72 865 13 11 
Ditto a gentleman, - L. 918 13 11 


2. One hundred and ten acres all 
aarable, the fail — enough 
for turnips, 1 
Dito a gentleman, - L. 
One hundred and twenty acres, : 
all graſs, 1 10 | F 
Ditto a gentleman, — . 
— hundred and ten acres, 
the ſoil clay or loam, laid | 


down to graſs, e 2 1045 7 
Ditto a gentleman, „„ 4¹ 17 4 


4 3 acres all arable, the 
ſoil all light, or part light 
and part ſtiff, cultivated in 


carrots and lucerne, 1 5 11286 8 FL 


6. One hundred and ten acres. 
arable, the ſoil clay, culti- 
vated on improv ed pri:1ci 'ples, 


cabbages in a courſe, Pp 1031 5 


5 One hundred and ten acres 
aarable, the foil light, culti- 
vated on improved principles, 


"carrots in & courſe, L. 1139 . 


8. One hundred and ten acres 

aar ble, the ſoil light, culti- 
vated on improved principles: 
carrots in a courſe at a leis 


Annual 
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Annual produce of theſe farms, expences Paid. 
1 - F. ibs: © 
: Ditto a gentleman, e 


2. - 8 L. 135 16 
Ditto a gentleman, „„ - . 


3. 
oe Di tto a gentleman, 


4 - „„ © 
Ditto a gentleman, — 1 


Ow 0908008 4 


80 N 

[ 

[| 
int 
Ddr 

\© 
Vo 


= . 8 cent. an e farms. 5 
Sp FFF 


Dito a gentleman, „ 


" Ditto a gentleman, ow. 


— 


» 
22 — EDEN 
Manesse 


"Ditto a gentleman, my 


* Ditto a gentleman, on 


a «2 wionot ous 


21 


000000000000 | 


err dd 


Compariſon 


oe Superiority of the former, 
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Compariſon between the gentlemen and farmers, in 
rhe Tue per cent. on —_ — 


The gentleman, ß 


Fl 

| Ns x. 11 farmer. 1 21 7 oO. 
O 
O 


Superiority of the former, og . 70 


2. The farmer, - 156 6 
The gentleman, V 10 2 


5 The farmer, 88 . 20 14 
The gentleman, | „ 


— of te former, 2 5 


4 The 8 TT - - 18 x . 
The gentleman, | „„ 3 


5 Superiority of the former, | 2 T " . 


Pgreſn of the former s pref in * abrve » farms ; 


I .- 5 N 5 bs 21 | 


N 1 6 


Pr. 


[| 
— 
Mn 
mY 


o 
0 
O 


6 . ̃⅛—r LN ̃ ͤ—ͤUp i | 4 nr 
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Proc r ion of the gentleman” $ profit in the above 


farms. 

No g. 8 . En 0 
8 =, - $- 2-4 © 
4. — * bot 1. 15 9 0 
5 : - „ 
x. - . £-14 70 
7. 4 * 4. 12 11 0 
585 N 4 . 10 12 6 
SS  - ö;ö§[u «© 


Theſe cencra] ſtates of the account require a 
few obſervations to render them of practical uſe 


to the reader. Firſt, reſpecting the common wo 


farmer. 


His REY Nuit is from the tay . 1 


55 farm, which pays him fo conſiderably as 211. 


75. per cent. Arable farms, with infinite atten- 
tion and good conduct, are certainly very pro- 
fitable, and the common farmer certainly gives 
the firſt, and may eaſily be 5 to . 
the latter. f 3 
The next profitable farm is the graſs one: 


ſuch are vaſtly beneficial to whoever cultivates 


them; and, as I have often obſerved, are liable 
to fewer lolles and evil chances than any. There 


are certain proportions which render ſome arable 


farms more advantageous than graſs ones, but 
in the general, the latter will prove moſt fo, and 


will in my account rank very gh. in the {calc 1 


5 of p rofit. 


The next in order 18 that laid n to » ck l 


Which, like thoſe already in graſs, are highly 
profitable, and pay better than many arable ones. 
Tue next and laſt is the arable farm on a ſoil 
light enough for turnips, . which, under ſome 

5 circum- 
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circumſtances and proportions, is more profitable 


on clay farms, but in others, leſs variations in 


different ſized farms ariſe from varied propor- 
tions. If a man has a thouſand pounds to diſpoſe 


of, it may be moſt profitable to expend it upon 
a clay ſoil; if he has twice that ſum, it may be 
better on a light one, and vice verſa. Nothing 


is therefore ſo deceitful, in ſuch affairs as 
theſe, as reaſoning by analogy: A clay farm of 
107 acres 1s not fo beneficial as a light loamy 
one: why ſhould not the rule hold good with 


five times the land, conducted on the tame prin _ 
ciples? This queſtion may doubtleſs be aſked. 

with ſome appearance of reaſon; and to reply 
only in generals cannot be anſwered ; but minute 
every particular, and variations will inſenſibly 
appear, which alter the proportions perhaps of 


every article. 


as in countries where they are commoaly culti- 


vated. The profit is 21/. 65. per cent. notwith- 
ſtanding the whole labour is increaſed as uſual = 
217 per cent. This farm ſhews the importance of 
gentlemen procuring their work to be done at 
low prices, for in the other carrot farm, which 
is farmed in every reſpect in the fame manner, 
and differs only in the price of labour, the profit 
per cent. is but 12/7. 115. A rife of theſe prices 
is attended with ſo great con{<quences, that too 
much attention cannot be given to it. The car- 
rot culture in a courſe for light foils is evidently 
a moſt beneficial one where the labour can be 
performed at moderate prices. This part of the 
_ calculation muſt therefore be variable according 
to circumſtances, like every other in theſe ſheets: 


In the gentleman's ſcale of farms, the firſt is 
that conducted on improved principles; carrots 
in a courſe, but cultivated at a leſs expeace than 

the prices I generally minute, though not fo low _ 


| 
3 
| 
I 
4 
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for no one can ſuppoſe every variation to be 
minuted here. I might give a complete eſtimate 
of each farm varied to every price of every 
article of labour, and to e- ery article of produce 
in varied quantity and price; but ſuch a work 
would be fo voluminous, that 20 folios would be 
requiſite for an index to it. Without ſplitting 
ſuch hair-breadths, we may be allowed to pro- 
nounce that the carrot is an excellent vegetable 
for the field culture, and the moſt profitable to 
introduce in a courſe, of any, for light ſoils. 
Next to this carrot farm comes the graſs one: 
ſuch will ever be particularly high in the gen- 
tleman's account. This farm is only 25 5. per 
cent. below the farmer's in profit: Graſs, with 
proper management, (poſſeſſing the requiſite ſum 
to ſtock) requires ſcarce any labour, which is the 
gentleman's weak part, conſequently he ſhould 


9 always take ſpecial care to direct his attempts 


in that field where he is ſtrongeſt. In arable 
farms, even when cultivated on improved prin - 


ciples, there are a thouſand nameleſs deductions 


to be made in points where the gentleman can- 
not poſſeſs the farmer's advantages, particularly 


dhe culture of corn; in every thing concerning 
VvVhich, he is fo open to be cheated, deceived, 
buying and ſelling to diſadvantage, &c. &c. &c. 


| that all farms in which corn is an article of on- 
| ſequence, muſt, more or lets, be on that account 


LY diſadvantageous. 


i:; the above carrot farm a | profit appears of _ 
above 20 per cent. but half that farm is every 
year under corn; which circumſtance at once 
ould remind the reader of thoſe diſadvantages 
which I have ſo often mentioned, but which 
cannot be reduced to eſtimate: Hence a graſs 
ſarm that leaves 15 per cent. on the foot of its 
account may caſily be more advantageous to a 
 gentle- 
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gentleman, than an arable one that appears to 
yield 20. 

The third farm in this table is that laid down 
to graſs: a freſn proof of the profit of theſe 
farms; and ſhews, that if a gentleman does not 
chuſe to occupy an arable one, it will anſwer 
greatly to him to hire one with a view of con- 
verting it into a graſs one 
The fourth is that wherein cabbages are in- 
troduced in a courſe every fourth year: This, 
although an arable one, and conſequently liable 
5 many objections, is an excellent culture for 

i © particularly in the crop of cab- 
| bages (the fourth of the farm) being in many 
= convertible into the ſame produce as the 


2 _ clover, ſtraw, hay, &c. &c. that is, into the 


fame cattle; which, for numerous reaſons, is a 
point of much importance to a gentleman. If 
cabbages are not cultivated upon this farm, beans 
_ muſt be ſubſtituted; which, beſides the infe- 
riority viſible in the above table, has all the diſ- 
advantages attending corn crops, in themſelves 
ſo prejudicial to gentlemen. There is, for this 
reaſon, a much greater difference between a 
farm in which cabbages are one crop, and ano- 
ther in which beans are one, than apparent in 
| theſe accounts. Nor is it poſſible in iuch eſti- 
mates to reduce every thing to calculation: = 


rather ſtrained a point in calculating the dif- 
ference between a gentleman and farmer in 
labour at 27 per cent. I might have done the 
ſame in that of being e in the aunutie of 


the buſineſs of paying artizans too much—of _ 
buying and ſelling to diſadvantage of having 
bad crops through want of judgment; but ſo 


many ideal eſtimates would, in the eyes of ſome, 


have carried too fictitious aa appearance: for 
this reaſon [ confined myſelf to that point the 


reſt : 
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leaſt ſuppoſititious ; and took care in that to keep 
within OT 


The fifth in the ſcale is the clay arable. 

The fixth the light ſoil arable farm, cultivated 
upon improved princi iples, carrots in a courſe. 

The ſeventh, carrots and lucerne. 


The cighth, the light ou farm, 


The inferiority of carrots and lucerne, in this 
view, proves nothing againft thoſe vegetables in 


bother variations: There can be no doubt but a 


| moſt common ones; but in this the winter ve 


farm cultivated merely for raiſing food for cattle, 
muſt, to a gentleman, be more profitable army 


_ expenſive culture I before mentioned, and pro- 


table is carrots, under the diſadvantages © 


bably the ſcale of this farm will hereafter be 


- mans too {mall for this — Foy 


